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GENERAL EDITORIAL 

"f' 

In th is brochure are preseutfed eight essays on 
different aspects of Jainism. The A net ants aydltids is 
really the saviour of philosophical positions which are 
being pushed to the brink of extinction by extremists. 
Byadvada and. Nayavada, the two wings of Anekanta, arc 
the effective instruments for bringing out the tccrets of 
reality by reconciling extreme alternatives, jainism 
accepts both Spirit and Matter as reah The spirit or 
Atman has been subjected to deeper analysis in the three¬ 
fold distinction of hahit-, ant at— and pattimadtman, It 
is an embodiment of knowledge, the fivefold classifica¬ 
tion i/nati, in ila, oscadhi, mantihparydya and hernia) of 
which is of special interest for an epistemologist. 1 he 
concept of Kevala-jnana envisages an ideal type of know¬ 
ledge for the functioning of which there arc no temporal 
and spatial limits. Karina, as conceived in Jainism, is a 
subtle variety of mitter which is in association with spirit 
from beginning less time. It has evolved itself into an 
automatically functioning I-aw and shapes the destiny of 
the spirit. It is by the termination of the Karmic asso¬ 
ciation through austere life and self concentration that 
the Atman passes through various stages of spiritual pro¬ 
gress (gunastkana) and attains its innate nature, the fullest 
effulgence of knowledge. This course of progress is the 
veritable path of religion, full of rigorous discipline in 
thought, word and act: this constitutes the ethical code 
of Jainism, based on Ahirhsa which is the highest crite¬ 
rion for judging the mutual relations in the realm of 
living beings. It is by correct!} understanding reafity 
and by leading the fire of self-discipline, according to the 
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tsage to which one belings, that one realizes the highest 
®p'Witual status, mmmum ho nmti. 

Thus it will be seen how these essays, though 
independent in themselves, have an inherent connection 
between them. They give us in brief the J s ; na \ ; cw e f 
Lite and should enahle readers to appreciate an impor¬ 
tant undercurrent of India's philosophical heritage. 

. .. ^ r ‘ T' K.'.lohatagi is a been investigator in 
philosophy. It ,s extremely good of him to have brought 

? ,S e - !u,pmcm ln <** Philosophical study to hear upon 

“ ln “ rar 7 s We are thankful to L 

JainaGmuthama'lf i:r ' e ^ puhBc, tf m 10 tJle Jivat^.ja 

Presidlm’M 3h0rl l T rJ ' ter the death of our earlier 
^re Ident, bhrtman Culabchand Hm. 1CH AN D Aj r (on 

23-6-l'JfiSV ‘ T in@ha ^ered an irreparable loss (on 

Viit vtauvri 111 1 ’? SaJ d ® misc of Shriman Mamk.ch.snd 
auianqaji who worked hard for the Sangha from its 

courage of comiction Jd 
™ J «ifns were a strength to the Sangha. 

We are grateful to our President, Shriman LaLchand 
his lightening guidance in all our 
u n ! I eavler les P ons ibilities ha e devolved ou 
the broad shoulders of Shriman Walcwand Dmcnandaj, 
who i» helping us in every way for the progress of the 
Granthamala, VV e are so thankful to him. 


Kolhapur, 

JabaJpur 


A* N, L padhye 

H* L* Jiiin 


PREFACE 


n homo S.JMB . He has built civilizations and destroy 
ed them coo. Magnificent empires were bofft. mighty in their 
day. It tens difficult to doubt their potter. But their day is done 
and their courts the lion an j the fcrd keep’. We have seen the 
phenomenal advancement of science in our own dav U we ^ 
at the incredible rapidity of scientific progress we are losing touch 
with the spcitual side of man. Wc a re on cross-roads of life 
between two worlds; ’one dead and the powerless to he born' We 
sre everywhere social political chaos There is distrust and 
frustrationi ari-n lor n decade or mate wt have lived on the brink 
of another world war more disastrous than tie earlier too" which 
would mean total destruction of i liman race. Wiieli er it y .,,,14 
mean r t c >aya « do not blow. Hot when it comes we km Only 
see the broken bits of civilisation, if we art to soft ive this cats, 
trophe. And all this * due to a wrong approach to the tinderslard- 
ng of the problems ol ife and experience. A new kind of a 
materialism is being emphasised today wiierein wc pay exclusive 
attention to material comforts mi ignore the higher values, Bur 
to understand life and nature ue have to transcend she narrow 
parti* 3 pivnt?, of view :wd adopt n synoptic view of life We have 
to realize that others' points of view have also lo he considered 
and respected. Dogmatic approach of looking at the problems 
iL-ads to intolerance and then to violence. Jainss have preached 
the synoptic view ol life in their theory ol Anektnin. It emnha 
sisea the catholic outlook towards life. Intellectual non-violence 
respect for other points of view are the ker-nofc of this doctrine’ 
and that would ho a panacea for all the ills of ol! r social and rojiti 
cal life today. Jainism is an ancient religion which prevailed even 
before Vardhamana Maliavlra, the twenty-fourth and PSrSya the 
twenty third Tirthadiaias. It ; s a p re..A r j ar r efigj (in coining 
from the SraiiHna current of thought, and Sramana thought was 
prevailing m India long before the Aryans came to this country 
The antiquity of Jainism as reflecting the Pre-Aryan thought of 
the upper class ol 'worth-Eastern India lias now been established 
beyond dispute. Jaina tradition is unanimous in mating r<safari 
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the first J. j rtliu ri ;ka ra as the founder of Jainism, icing before the 
Aryans neqched tfie Ganges or even Saraavat* Jainism had been 
tfiuprlit by prominent saints nr 'firthaihiaras, prior to the histori- 
Cid twenty third P [infra of the eighth or ninth century FI, C. Many 
Western scholars like Jadooi, Vnet NT SmlTFJ, F c r LGjsfi and 
ZTviMi-fi have accepted the Pre-Aryan prevalence of Jainism. 
RAitHlKftisHNAN accepts the Vie^ that Jainism prevailed in [ndia 
even before Pars™ and Vsnihuufa, the last two Tirthambiras. 
HirakI Jam has interpreted tli- mention of Kdi and Kesi Ksahba 
in the Kgveda as referring to the first Tirthamkara. ‘When 
Buddhism arose Jainism was already an ancient sect with its strong- 
bold near about VaM which was visited and admired by Buddha- 


Phc Anekanta outlook t 'f the Jainjjs prevades their entirephifd- 
sopky and life The whole texture of Jaioa philosophy and ethics 
iS wo y e:i 111 the Dt * attitude- u c have accord-ugly ai*Jys*rf 
fn ?* s fre: ’“ I9C RDrnC of the conceptions in Jaina philosophy and 
ethics as icikctmg the Anokinta outlook. |lva has beers considered 
from the noumeml and the phenomenal points of view. From the 
ntfiimenaJ pomt of view it is pure and perfect! and from the pheno¬ 
mena! it is the agent and the enjoyer of fruits of Karma, Our 
experience can be graded into levels as the sense and the super- 
f er suou s ex per i er it e, J iva in its. enipirieal c^is ter.ee i s invoJ ved in 
the whed oi ^msara through the Toga (activity . Tills involve 
ment is beginlungfa*, though it has an end. r lhe end is freedom 
l-mm the wheel of life and the attainment of Mcksa. For this we 
\va\ e to remove the Karma that Las accrued to the soul. The 
Jainss have worked out an elaborate theory of Karma almost 
rnakmg n a science, lie Anekajita view per varies the analysis of 
Karma. Rartna is a substantive force. It k material in nature 
It consists of hue particles of matter which are glued to the boliI 
“ S *“* lo of * e mirror- The influx nf Karma leads to 

h^odage of jiv a to the wheel of lik, This bondage of soul to 
Kcrma is determined by the if nature (prqh 7 U) t duration f sthiH), 
irr.cn, ity l anubhngk*} and quantity- f p,ad*U ) of Karma. Karma 
has its psychological aspect also in the Bhava-fcanra 


. .****■ " bc r ^eved through the triple path-of right 

intuition, tight knowledge and right conduct. The' belief i n X 
. ■at™ is the rj ±t i a ith .knowledge of the real is right know fed c-e- 
and freedom from attachment and aversion k right conduct The 
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j.yjth of virtue is the path which leads to self-re-al Ization. "Hie five 
’Vfatj** are fundamental for the jainss* However, the practice of 
i} ; e ^ r atas iinJ tie ethical life hate been graded in two levels a* 
duty of a muni (ascetic) and the Jffeof frnmka (hy follower). The 
purpose is to realize the highest gradually and with ease. In 
this analysis of ethical concepts we find the application of the spirit 
ai Arekauta. Hie same can be found in their interpretation of 
Ahim&Li ^ an ethical principle. Hie Jama attitude to the eonoep- 
ticn of God expresses the spiriL of Anyuta. The Jain as are 
■agairiSi. the Fhei&tic conception of (jod. But each soul In its pure 
and perfect form, is divine. Still the Tlrtl*ihburas 3 r e worship 
ed not because they are gods but beeuuse they are human, yet 
divine—to be kept before us as ideals for emulation- Apart from 
the worship of the Tirthaihkaras, we find a pantheon of gods as a 
soclsI survival and a psychological necessity* 

hrle is to be considered as a struggle for p refection. We do 
cot get ready, made views- Wc have to look at life through 
many colon red glasses and as a * + vaJc of soul making”. This 15 the 
picture of Jainfi outlook on life as presented in this book. It may, 
perhaps, give a discrete picture. Hie purpose has been to see 
some of the problems in the light or synop.ic point of view as 
^pressed in the Anekanta, 

_ The metaphysical elements of jainism have not been discuss 
ed in deteil as the main object of this work has been to present the 
Jama view of fife. However, principle of airaba, handha, 
samvara and mrjarA have been incidentally woven in the le^mrc 
of the scheme while describing the entanglement of the soul in 
samsara ami the efforts to attain Moksa- }lva and Moksa a re the 

pvius and the end of the noumend world- We have studied them 
at length. 

This problem has been engaging my attention for some time 
past, and it fas developed in the form of this hook at the inspire 
titra and guidance of Dr. A. N. Upsrihyc of Kolhapur. 1 rave a 
synopsis of this wort m my talk at the Jains Boarding at Kolhapur 
curing the Paniisana festival in 1963- I have made use of two 
chapters from my earlier book-Some Problem! in Jaina Psycho - 
logy. 1 am grateful to the Registrar. Kamatak Universitv, Dhar 
war for permitting me to use this material from my previous books 
-l have incorporated in this book some of my articles already mb 
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iViel in cJIifereeit phifixophicdl Jrvira'ils by retouching them here 
and there to form a part of this boot. 

I am grateful to the fid i tors and Publishers of these loom a Is 
for their permission to use my articles in the book. I must 
express mv gratitude to the late Professor Charles A. Moore, 
of the University of I lawsii„ Honolulu U. H. A.) for permitting me 
to use my article The Doctrine of Karma in Jaina Philasaphy 
published hi Philosophy East and West, a Journal of Oriental and 
Comparative Thought* Volume Kf Numbers 3 and 4 July .October^ 
1965, I have intended, in this book. to weave out some of mv 
pitpera published earlier so as to bring out a coherent picture of 
the Jaina view of life as expressing the Anekanta outtook- 1 must 
express my sense of profound gratitude to Dr, A. N. Upadbye 
for ail the encouragement and guidance he has given tne. I thank 
the authorities of the jaina SaAskrti Sathraksaka Sansl^, Shoiapur, 
t o r publisliing t L is vyt »rk. 3 thauk m y coJIea gue S hr i $. R. Q : u ,j a 1 1 
Mi M tib. Sc. for assisting me in going through the proofs. 


Dharwar, 

31-3-69- 


T. C. Kalgsatgi 
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CHAPTER I 

^-/‘‘SVXOPTJC philosophy^' 

h Plato and Aristotle have traced ijj£ ftgtafiing£ 0 f ^ 
t hdosaphy to the feehng ol wonder which arises richer mind 
or man when he contemplates od the nature of things in the 
7*° . Kut ' iV °nder at the level of primitive men is in the 
instinctive stage and does not give rise to higher speculation. 

It is only at a higher level when man has gained command 
■over nature does philosophy begin* It is the fruit of society’s 
matnrer age. As Hegel said, philosophy makes its first 
expression when experience land thought have fully matured 
in thdr process. The owl of Minerva dots not start upon 
■ns flight till the evening twilight has begun to fall. 

Philosophy is a reflection on experience in order to com¬ 
prehend the ultimate reality* Wo may say it is a synoptic 
wiew of life. It is, in the lines of Mathew Arnold, to see 
lile steadily and to see it whole. In a narrower sense it is 

academic pursuit of the solutions of the ultimate problems 
*Ot Irte. 

Philosophy is not merely an unusually obstinate effort 
to think consistently, not a construction of a super-stme- 
*ure of thought, no r is it a mere collection of noble senti¬ 
ments. For Plato and Bradley philosophy was the know- 
rfedge oi reality, of that which is. For the Logical Positivist* 
the function at philosophy is only linguistic analysis. Philo¬ 
sophy, however, would not be complete except as a synoptic 
view of life, as a world view. In this sense alone can 
philosophy be a guide to life. 

In India, philosophy was and has been well grounded in 
•life. It has permeated the lives of the people, It has never 
been a mere academic pursuit nor a luxury of the mind 
it was intimately connected with life. It is to he lived, 
Mtindaka Upanimd speaks of iJrahma Yidya' as the basis 
of all knowledge.* Kautilya makes philosophy the lamp of 

1. Amtotle: 1. 2^* * 2. larv^vidyd-pr^ijthd. 
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all sciences. Philosophy Las been called doriana in the- 
sense of the spiritual perception and vision of the peers, and 
the highest triumphs of philosophy are possible only to those 
who have achieved in themselves a purity of the soul. T 

Realization of the Atman is the highest end in Philosophy 1 ! 
there is no other way. In this sense, philosophy is deriam 
and intimately connected with life, 

, 2 ' Philosophic enquiry has proceeded in two directions ■ 

i] 1 he lirst uses a priori and deductive method* It jj 
analytic in approach and ft tb e wa} 0 f the ratinnalists. 
hi The second adopts inductive methods and is the empiricist 

way. in ancient Indian thought, philosophic speculation 
relied on Sruti and Smrti, 

The course of philosophy h.s been long and arduous. 
From Plato and the Lpanisads to the present day, philaso- 

phers have sought to find solutions tn the perennial problems 
ot philosophy, and by pursuing the one way or the other 
have reached either the summits of speculation removed 
from human experience, or have ultimately faced the impossi¬ 
bility of metaphysical speculation. 


0 We may lirst consider the a priori approach to the 
Study of philosophy. In Western thought, deductive and 
aprtor, methods were first used hy Parmenides a„d his des- 
Ctple Zeno, who made, for the first time, a distinction be 
tween sense and reason. The philosophic speculations of 
FIat0 were largely based on a priori methods. He abstracted 
sense from reason and built a world of ideas independent of 
the physical world In the Middle Ages of Europe, rhiioso 
pny was sustaining itself under the shadow of theology and 
Aristotle s deductive methods, ] n the modern Age Deg 
cartes and Spinoza built systems of rationalism. From 
cagitatrgo sum he went on to heaven and looted at the 
physical world with confidence, which is, indeed, a wav far 

removed from that of common sense. Descartes split the 
world into two substances distinct from each other and. 


1. Radbakkushnan , s) . fhll „ophy, Vol, j, p . 45 . 

2. Brhedarwynko II. IV-5 utma t#» intctvtal}. 
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postulated a God separate from each of them- Spinnza*s 
■task was to establish a connection between God and the 
world f>Q the basis of mathematical deduction. The result 
is, Spmosa*s Substance became a lion’s den to which ail 
tracks lead and from which none returns. In Hegel and 
Bradley we go much further away from common sense. 
We see the superstructures of philo-ssopbic speculation, and 
we are.left in the world of appearance only to gaze at the ivory 
tower.s in which these philosophers lived. Thus the a priori 
speculative method led us far from the madding crowd to 
the dizzy heights of the 1 Absolute 

In India, we were saved from the separation of the 
speculative and the practical, because philosophy, with us, is 
essentially spiritual: it takes its origin in life and enters 
back into life.” 1 In Sainkara we come to a great speculative 
system. Still, we do not feel ourselves strangers herfi) as 
we are not cut off from the ideals of life. ft SamkarB 
presents to us [he tree ideal of philosophy, which is not so 
much knowledge as wisdom, not so much logical learning 
as spiritul freedom. 3 

ii) Empiricism, uses a posteriori and inductive methods, 
In the Tkeaetetus*, Socrates explains the Frotsgorean doctrine 
that knowledge is through perception, and shows the impos¬ 
sibility of arriving at any objective truth. For the Sophists, 
sense experience was the only source of knowledge; while 
Gorgias asserted the impossibility of any knowledge or 
c o m m u n ica i io n w ha te v e r. 

In ancient Indian thought the Carvakas led us to a 
similar conclusion- For them, Lokayau is the only fxistra. 
and perceptual evidence the only authority. 3 This would 
logically lead to sceptic ism and nihilism ; but they did not 
go to the whole length, because their immediate aim was to 
break down the ecclesiastical monopoly and still assert the 
spiritual independence of the Individual. The Buddhist 

1, R>D'H.YKft 1SHUJtN (£} ; Jndian VhUmopky, Vol. I H94SI p. 15. 

2, H,U 1 Hak nis hn*n i 3) : I n dia a pftifowphy t Vo]► ll, p. 447, 

J. Frtibo-dhucandrOiiiiya, Acc U. 
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erupiricism Was to ^ 

•Madhyamik a School, hut' for f h ° f ® or ? ias th*. 

ethical ideal and the goal of mrv&rui P vj “ an . e * of th4 

Joes not save ftself*7rom ^ ^ i0giCal move mfnt bnf 

see the em p i ricist raethod 1 * ° w “ concj si QDS . ffli) 

Rcrkeiey 1o Hume. Berkeiov ri. ■ . * irorn lot *e to 

dcoied everything exceotimn " eJ “ atter * *"<i Hume 
summing up the g ; P^* IOna »»d ideas. Reid, 

ideas, fi, st introduced f p r . lc ! st movement, states that 
human understanding underminT ° pera,ions of the- 
^vea, pitifully naked 5 ' andd™! XT? g < but the - 
r3 S to cover them,-a v “ U, t aet adr 'ft without a 

philosophy could go on further wfth t ’ eCaffie ‘ m P ossih !e and 
" tl0n fundamental position " radlCal tec 0 ™d e . 

* £ U C™JdTpM£& a ? l T n '*«"% r “wived, 

the brink of extinction. Witt-mnsteinTT ^ phll ^?P t J' to 
problems of meaning the „ a t ' / ! s 1 T ^aivt discusses 

sitions and the task of philosonK-"* 7,° e , 1C ’ laC1;< arld pr0 P°- 

«aid at ail can be said cLrlv w' * ' ' WLat ran be 

there one must be sifenf 'The T C"* Ca " Ilot s Pcak. 

not of thing’s'. There must he - J th ® total, ‘>' “f facts 
because there are name and the BP CalI * d objects. 

wi«~ .™«“» 

except rn the context of proDusition* T h “ ve nu ^se 
related to facts as ‘pictures of777 ,t pri) P ositio “ s ate 

truths oi logic are tauX^l ip^r? 3 f a ‘ dI *• 

mechanical devices for recni?.,;,- .. J 4 1 P roofs are only 

consists oi equations, and the ’ dmd sV^’^'r M,,h,llll »«e«. 

-f- - f - >—■' m 
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like the composition of a new song. We are told that he 
made no essential change in his. attitude towards the aim of 
philosophy, T Russell writes that the influence of the 
Tractates oo him. “was not wholly good 1 2 * 4 ', and that the philo¬ 
sophy of the Philosophical Investigations remains to him 
completely unintelligible. 1 

Logical Positivism is a philosophical movement emanat¬ 
ing from L The Vienna Circled It was a thoroughgoing em¬ 
piricism backed by the resources of modern logic and tem¬ 
pered by exaggerated respect for the achievements of Science. 1 
Ayer's Philosophy is the logical outcome of Hume's empi¬ 
ricism, Like Hume* he divides all genuine propositions 
into two classes ; i) a priori propositions of logic and pure 
mathematics, which are analytic and therefore necessary and 
certain; and ii) propositions concerning empirical matters 
of fact which may he probable but never certain and need to 
be tested by tbe verification principle. No statement which 
refers to a ‘reality 1 transcending the limits of all possible 
sense experience can possibly have any literal significance. 
Ayer shows that the Logical Positivist charge against the 
metaphysician is not that he attempts to employ the under¬ 
standing in a field where it cannot probably venture„ but that 
he produces sentences which fail to conform to the conditions 
under which alone a sentence can be literally significant .* 
A metaphysician talks nonsense, because he is deceived by 
grammar. Thus, Logical Positivists claim that they have 
completely overthrown speculative philosophy. 1 Philoso¬ 
phy, to them, is only logical analysis ; not a theory, but an 
activity. Its function is analysis. Logical clarification of 
concepts, propositions and theories proper to empirical 
science. Thus, philosophy 13 identified with logical syntax* 

1. SjrBNlUS (Eric) ■ TraStatm--A cTitfal eppoiiiion oj its main linc: : of 
thought U%0) p. 226. 

2. {DJ: Vfy Philosophical Bseeltspmztit (1951) pp, 21&-217. 

L BnCyclopedia oj Western Fhthwphy tin# Fhil&fQphtri. Edited by 
tJHMSoSn ( J. C,J £1960). 

4, Aver, f J. A.) : Language, Truth and Logic, p,. 35. 

5„ Avrw, CL A.}: Language, Truth an^J Logit, p. 4$. 
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Carvskas and Mlnaamsatas, Relieve in it. Super sen sunns 
experience transcends tbe categories of time, space and 
causality : “Our sense organs are narrowly specialised to 
serve biological and practical ends, and our normal consci¬ 
ousness is also largely specialised. 1. In the face of these 
facts, it would be narrow and fanatical to insist on sensory 

experience and the verification principle as the ' or ^y criteria 

of knowledge. Like the men chained against the walls of the 
cave in The Republic t the empiricists refuse to see beyond 
what they would like to affirm* 

iv) 3, lor cover! for the Logical Positivists the verifica¬ 
tion principle has teen a dogma and a commandment, Rut 
the principle cl verification is not a self-evident statement* 
nor is it capable of verification by sense experience. The 
logic of the analytic philosophy is itself based on a me tap it V- 
sic, certain presuppositions about the universe. a 

v) Nevertheless, the effects of Logical Positivism^have 
been serious. It has engendered a negative climate of opi¬ 
nion, and was likely to shatter the old beliefs in the social, 
moral and religious spheres with nothing else to fill the gap 
except analysis of propositions. It has produced a 'wasteland 
of mind* or* which T, S- Eliot’s poem is at once a description 
and, by implication, a denunciation** 

3. A survey of the course of philosophy in the past 
shows that philosophy continually laced this impasse. 
The a pri ori deductive method took us to the lions den* 
At the height of its speculation, it built superstructures of 
philosophy and was cut Gif from common sense, The 
empiricists were led to solipsism and to the feverish denial of 

metaphysics. 

To a.svc philosophy from this impasse, u have to adopt 
^ Bvnoptic view towards the problems of philosophy. We 
should realise that reality is complex and life is a many- 

1. Typreic (G* N. N*) : The Firumelity of Men (PelLead) p. 2fr5. 

2, RjJ>3AKftlBHNAN tS.): Thn Itnernatiooal Jnatitutd of PtiiJrjsophf 
and India cl Hhilo^uphical Ctffiprci-:*. Enifriirnt edited by N. A- NILE* 

3* Joap (C. E. M.): A Critique tf Ltgicjl Pmiiwitnu p. 149. 
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For this, we have to look to the spiritual experience of 
the great seers* Broad says there is one thing which specu¬ 
lative philosophy roust take into roost serious con si derat ion 
-and that is the religious and mystical experiences of 
mankind, 1 It is they who art in constant touch with the 
innermost depth of life and to them we are ta look for 
guidance. Such 'enlightened ones’ or 'sages* are the first¬ 
hand exponents of philosophy. 2 3 


CHAPTER II 

APPROACH TO REALITY 

L Jaini sm ia realistic and pluralistic. Ils philosophy 
is based on logic and experience. Mokaa is the ultimate aim 
of life. It is realised by the three-fold path of right intuition, 
right knowledge and right conduct. 1 Right knowledge is 
possible by the tight approach to tbe problems of life* 
Anekanta, the Jainas believe, gives us the right approach to 
looking at the various problems uf life, Anekanta is the 
symbolization of the fundamental non-violent attitude of the 
Jainas* It is the expression of intellectual non-violence. 

In surveying the field of Indian philosophy, Dr. 

P admarajiah mentions five types of philosophy considered 
from the point of view of the nature of reality. They are : 

1. Philosophy of Being—Samkara represents this 
school of thought or identity, 

2* Philosophy of Becoming (change or difference)— 
Buddhism presents this view. 

1. ContepipoTary British Philosophy : edited by tfuiFEEjiE (J, H.) (1924i - 
Critical end Speculation- Philosophy. 

2. Hvxur Aldoub i T’Ac Per c nnidi Fhilesophy, £1959) 10, 11. 

3. TiHtcArtfvxtrQ, l. 
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Philosophy subordinating difference to identity— 
V ^ ^ Saoakhyaj, ii) Ilkedabbedavada and 
hi) Viaistidvaita hold this attitude. 


Philosophy subordinating identity to difference— 
f.) The ^ aisesika, ii) Dvaita of Madbvacarp give® 
this view* 


3 ' Philosophy co-ordinating both identity and differ¬ 
ence i lie Jaina view of reality presents this attitude* 

Jainism meets the extremes and presents a view of 
reality which com prebends the various sides nf reality to 
E,ve a synthetic picture of the whole. It recognise® the 
principle of distinction and develops the comprehensive 
sc me ol Anekanta realism. AnekSnta is the ‘most consist* 
ent form of realism', as it allows the principle of distinction 

1° rU , n it reaches its logical terminus on 

Uiv £heor J C)1 manifold reality and knowledge, 1 

f consists in a many-sided approach to the study 

■o^prouiems. Item p basics a catholic outlook towards Ail 
is wc see and experience. Intellectual tolerance is the 
°un ation of this doctrine* It arose as an antidote to the 
one-sided and absolute approach to the study of reality of 
ue phdosophers at that time. It arose out of the confusion 

^ conflicting views of the philosophers and religious men 
on the probiem of the nature of reality. The Upanisad 
philosophers sought to find the facts of experience* This 
IT™ rise ™v philosophical theories* Buddhism 
v 1 C0 present a fresh 3|1 d a different approach in the 
- * a yama-praiipada Drsti. The Anekanta view" presentsa co- 
]ereot picture of the philosophies, pointing out the import- 
ant truths in each of them. It looks at the problem from 
various points of view. The cardinal principle of the Jaina 
philosophy is its Anekanta which emphasizes that ‘thesis not 
only diversity hut that real is equally diversified / 1 


I. P*i>jm (Y. J.): Jjira Th.vr, ,f s lM ,y mi K*wLi t ,. 

jBifia Siihrty, Vitfisi Mb^I.Ib, Bonlbavl (1%3) p, 2"4, 

.^ tooKaHjE:a ' ■’ Tht J^lna Phifotophy of Non^bsolwtiim (Bbarati 
Ma bandy ally ■] ^ 194+) p. 70, 
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\l. Although Anekantii was a special feature of the 
Jama point of view, it is possible to #av that some other 
schools of thought were aware of the view. In Buddhist 
philosophy the phrase majjhima magga bears the same signi¬ 
ficance as Anekanta. Pandit SuKHALALjt Sa^ghvi, in his intro* 
diictioii to the Sanmati Turku, says that the doctrine of 
AnekSnta and the madhyama mdrga have great resemblance 
in the fundamental idea underlying them, 1 * * 4 Anatmavada of 
Saiijava. Vibhajjavada, madhyama pratipadd which induced 
the Buddha tu treat all prevalent opinions with respect may 
be mentioned as expressions of Anekanta attitude. Similarly 
Bhedabheda-vada of Bhanrprapanca is referred to as 
AnekanU* 1 Gautama, the Buddha, faced the confusion of 
thought presented in hits time about the'uitimate nature of 
reality. He was silent about these problems. In DlghaNih&ya, 
Gautama says 'It is not that 1 was, I was not, it is not that 
[ will be, 1 will not be ; it is not that I am. I am not/ The 
Buddha describes his attitude to Mariavaka as- Vibhajjavada, s 
This is similar to Anekanta, although it is not so dearly 
defined and developed. No specific words suggesting the 
doctrine of Anekanta are found in the philosophic literature 
of ancient India. It is suggested that the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion as propounded by the Saipkhya school implies the 
Anekanls attitude. * However,, the Jaiuas perfected the 
doctrine and systematized it. The Buddhist philosopher 
Santaraksita makes mention of the Anekanta ot the Vfpra- 
njimariisakas, Nigghantas and Kapil a Sarnkhyas. Among the 
Jaina exponents. Mahavim practised the attitude and is 
supposed to have expressed it in the SyadvSda, 

A clear expression af the Anekanta attitude is seen in 
Mahavira’s discussions with his disciples. In the Rhagavall- 


1, : edited with intro auction hy Pnruli: aL-KUAL,u,]l 

Sangoti sad Pandit D&iiUi, 

2* FramdntlmiTtitiwitJ of tlera-i Cflndrt {Singhl J&ifla Gren.tbn;r,a 1 a 

1939) p. F. p. 3. 

3-. iN’jiaj'a Po^bapadfl. Sutt», 9 and Maijhima Nik&ya, Suita 99, 

4. Mopt/orf edited by Prof. A. 8. Dbruvip Introduction. 
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^ bw *“ n tte Mah5 '-' ra m- 

Are the sovh t Q Lord, eternal 0r non-eternal 

f r°” the P olBt f 0f vi * w "f substance and non.eternal f r ““X' 
point of view nf modes luc 

Again, the problem 0 f body 3 nd mind an *„. rt - , 

a3 -'‘ Tf: .* b , t>d >-' 0 Gautama, is identical wTthtte 
soul and net identical with the soul in different respects 

i. their Aneii ? tt can be fn 

the categories. The Jaina theories of atom^ofs^e^dsouT 

*J TT*l- mStanCeS ' illuat '«* the pervading i^ence 
of the Anekanta view-point. Atoms are of the same tTeri 

they car, yet gw. the infinite variety of things. Pedgala hsi 
certa.o ,nahenable features, b„t within limits it ear, become 
anythtog through qualitative differentiation. The tr ,“ ° u 
tatmn of elements >. quite possible in this view and is 
mere dream of the alchemist. 1 nor a 

Space is another instance of a manifold real it i a un 
corporeal and formless, ye, divisible* and its divisibility 
a spontaneous feature. Abhayadeva develops the concents 
of mamfoldness of space as a polemic against the Nsijayita 
vrnw of space as one and partless. The sonls are individual 
centres of expertence. Like the Ldbnizian monads the soul 
mirrors the entire universe within seif as a unique centre of 
experience. The universe it mirrors is infinite!,- complex 

ti h r iPer *T ntal P T tS muSt be n>anifold commenaSme 

w ith the complicity of the experienced universe. J 

1. BkagtttrnB S&ra, VIIt, 5, 4S5, and BUim* SOrn V It 2213 
p. A <M ) = *«*- < '■*- tAHer 

645 . '' : Pnbbaesadra ed. W5 . pp . ss3 . nd 

p. 283 . * AI1 * 1,AH sf Reality and Knadtigti 
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Tn the Anga literature of the Jainas the doctrine of 
Anekanta was briefly and incidentally discussed. But in the 
-commentaries of the Jaina scripture written in Prakrit it has 
received greater attention. But when the Sanskrit language 
found a place in the Jaina literature* it occupied an important 
position. The commentary on the Tatftiarthasutra of Umis- 
vSti gives an exhaustive description of' the problem. Later* 
:a systematic exposition of the doctrine was given by Jaina 
scholars like Samantabhadra* Siddhasena Divakara, Maliavadi, 
Pujyapada, Akalahka, Vidyanandi and others* 

The Anekanta view does imply the principles of recipro¬ 
city and interaction among the reala of the universe* as given 
by Kant, although this principle is more implied than ex¬ 
pressly stated in Jainism. 

In Kantianism as in Jainism, the principle of reciprocity 
goes beyond the ‘coexistance’ or the inter-relatedness of the 
substances and explains the 'dynamical community' among 
them . 1 But the jaina is a thorough-going realist. Anekanta- 
vada is a theory of reality which asserts the manifoldness 
and complexity of the real. In apprehending the complexity 
of the universe, it has crystallised itself into the two-fold 
dialectic of Nayavada and Sysdvada - and they are Comple¬ 
mentary processes forming a normal and inevitable develop¬ 
ment of the relativistic presupposition of the Jaina meta¬ 
physics.* 

TIL Anekanta emphasises that the truth is many-sided. 
Reality can be looked at from various angles. Two doctrines 
result from the Anekantavada i i) NayavSda and ii) Syadvada. 
Navavada is the analytic method investigating a particular 
stand-point of factual situation. Syldvada is primarily 
synthetic designed to harmonise the different view-points 
arrived at by Nayavada. Nayavada is ‘primarily conceptual’ 
and the Sy&dvada is synthetic and mainly verbal , 3 although 
this sometimes maintained that conceptual is also verbal and 

1 - run^HAjiAH (Y, Jaina Theories Reality and Knmlfdset-'P* 

m* 2. Ibid, P. 4fl9. 

3, UpaoHVE (A. N.)J PfacacanwuTH oj KundhJwndacaryai ed. 

< Bom bay} 1935. Introduction. 
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the verbal method is so much changed with epistemological 
characters* I’he distinction between the conceptual and the' 
verbal has mainly a icference to the fact that points of view 
have to be expressed in language and predicated in specific 
forma so as to embody them. The concept is formed from 
this point of view. 

4 

Nay a red firs to the point of view one takes when one 
looks at the object. A naya is defined as a particular opinion 
or a view-point of looking at an object. It expresses a partial 
truth about an object as known by a knowing subject , 1 
The Jaioas give the example of the blind men and the 
elephant. The blind men feel the animal and describe it ? 
each in his own way. Similarly, we look at objects and 
describe them in our own way from different angles. Other 
view-points are also recognised; and they need to be recognis¬ 
ed with each in the scheme of a fuller and more valid know¬ 
ledge which is the sphere of Framapa, 

The Jainaa have formulated □ methodological scheme 
consisting of seven ways of looking at reality. There was a 
problem whether the seven Nayas can be reduced in number. 
There are three traditions. The first tradition adopts seven 
Nayas. The second eliminates Natgama Naya and reduces the 
list to six. In che third tradition we have five, as Samabhi- 
riidhai and Lvambhuta Naya have been subsumed under Sahda 
Naya. hmasvaEi is largely responsible for the first and the ' 
third traditions, in the Di gam bar a version of the Tattvartha- 
sutra seven ways have been meotfoned 1 hut the Sveta mbara 
version k ivea five Nayas as mentioned in the third tradition * 1 
The different points of view are the Nayas. Various Nayas 
have been mentioned. As shown above L'masvati first 
mentions five Nayas and then adds the subdivisions , 3 The 


fi f J Fi*?Keyak4mit{QmiiTt(inj i t(j of Prebbscrindca , 
tditavaiamgrahi jilatmabhiptaya nay ah l' 1 . 

*' fY, J,) jffljjiii Theory *>/ Riaiity and Kn«Kl*dge t pp. 

w/T 1 i 


3* Tatodnhd dhigama-tutra,, 1* J+, 35. 
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Agamas have mentioned two points of view: i) Samgraha 
Naya, the point of view of the universal, the Synthetic point 
of view and ii) Pajylyika Naya, Che view-point of the parti¬ 
cular, the analytic point of view, Siddhasena Divakam in his 
Sanmati Tarka adopted the two points of view and distributed 
the Naya$ under two heads. He described the sis Nayas. 
Hut the generally accepted classification of Nay as is sevenfold. 
Three of them refer to objects and their meaning, and the 
’■others to the words. In the first category we get three : 
n) Samgrahs Naya, ii) Vyavahara Naya, and iii) Rjusutra 
Naya. Siddhasem Divikara says that Samgraha and Vyava- 
hiira are subdivisions of the Dravyarthika Naya. 1 Samgraba 
Naya gives the synthetic point of view, it gives, as Radha- 
fiRS3HNAN points out, the class point of view. In this, we 
seek to approach the unity amidst the diversity by finding 
the common element in the variety presented in the world* 
Absolute monism is the conclusion of this point of view. 
Exaggerated emphasis on the universal would lead to 
Saihgrahabhaftfi ; and Samkhya and Advaita schools of philo¬ 
sophy are notable instances. 1 The absolute emphasis on the 
O ne and unity dismissing all diversity as appearance, is the 
position of the absolutists. The Jainas maintain that such 
a point of view, if it is taken in the absolute sense, presents 
a partial point of view. 

Vyavahara Naya is the empirical point of view. It is the 
analytic point of view* It emphasises the diversity in the 
universe presented in the experience. We know things in 
their details and emphasize their individuality. The attitude 
of the pluralists and the materialists is the outcome of the 
■view* 

RjusStrn Naya h narrower than the Vyavahara Naya. 
It looks at an object at a particular point of time, and dues 


L, .SiTHfflriM litfJta, Ch, t* veF&e 3, +. CoEPpart I'isefdvasyaka Bh&tyQi 

gut bit 75. 

2* PiaTtwna-tattva-foktilninkdTii, Vsdideva Siiri. VII, 17 mul 1&. 
Also refer to S Vxidtttldilj ztnakarp of the fjinn author, 
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not see the continuity of the thing* The Jainas say that tb* 
Buddhist philosophy of Ksaniksyada ia an example of tbt 
^ju sutra Nay a. 

Naigama Nay a refers to the end or the purpose involved 
lijlfhe action, We interpret an activity with reference to the 
end for which it is done. For instance, a man who is carrv- 

r- ■ m ^ J 

my water and firewood will say that he is cooking if he is- 
asked what he is doing* Siddhasena Divakara adopts a differ¬ 
ent point of view. Naigatni Naya comprehends both the- 
generic and specific qualities. 

Another interpretation of Naigama Nava involves non- 
discrimination between the generic and the Specific elements 
of an object. For example* when we state t£ The Bamboo 
grows here in plenty 7 ’ the generic and the specific features of 
tbe bamboo are not within the focus of our attention. The 
principle of configuration and the Gestalt suggested by 
Gestalt School of Psychology holds good in this case 1 

The non-distinction is not;, however, absolute and jf the 
distinction is asserted absolutely there would be a fallacy of 
Naigamabhasa, ■' 

ParySyarthiia Nava is the analytic point nf view, 1 refer¬ 
ring to the words L and their meaning. It is a verbal inter¬ 
pretation of the terms used. It has three subdivisions 
i\ Sah-dn Ninja, ii) Sarnabhinldba Naya* and HiFEvambhiitst 
Nay-a* Ssbda Naya consists in looking at the functional 
importance of the terms. The name ba*- a function calling 
to our mind the object implied by the name. However, we 
very oiten forget that the meaning of a term is relative and 
varies with different contexts* We emphasize that the mean¬ 
ing is fixed. That gives rise to fallacies. Samabhirfldha 
Naya is the application of the Babda Naya. It refers to the 
roots of words. For instance, raja aperson who shines 
is different from the nrpa, a person who rules over men and 
protects them. Evambhiita not only sees the difference be¬ 
tween words with their different etymologies * but it aces the 

1, Fauna pajiah (Y, Jaina Th^ria #/ Reality and KnotUedgt*. 
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difference between one and the same word,- if it docs not 
signify the meaning denoted by the root in the word. For 
instance, there is a. difference between rff/<5 when he is shining: 
and raja when he is not shining* In this we give a word a 
tised meaning, something by usage. For instance, a ‘nut 1 has. 
corn,Cl to mean m English a showy man. 

The Cambridge , philosophers and analytic school of 
philosophy ee the present day assert the exclusive application 
o; the form of Paryafa Nava to express fiabda-nayabhasa. 

In EvambhDta Naya w e restrict the meaning of the word 
to [i,e very function connoted by-.-the naTne. ft is a speciali¬ 
sed form of the Samabhirudlia. For instance, a building will 
be ciildd a bolide as long as it is used for residential purposes. 
But if ft is used for office purposes, it will not be appro¬ 
priate to call it a house. 

Thus, each Naya or point of view represents one of the 
riiany ways irons which a thing can be looked at. The Nayas 
remind us that our points of view looking at the things are 
relative, and over-emphasis on one point of view as absolute 
and the only point of view would be a mistake, It would 
give an or appearance of- truth, only, ft gives rise to 

the wrong point of view. According to the Jamas* Nyitya- 
Vaisesib, Saipkhya, Advaita Vedanta and the Buddhist 
systems adopt one of the Navas ■ but thev believe that their 
point nf view is absolute and unerring. However, they 
present only pfartial truths. The Jainas point out that the 
controversy regarding causation presenting different view ft 
1 ike the asiith&Tyuvadci and the satkaryavada, are one-sided and 
P m j al - But an objett Can be described in different ways. 
For instance, a gold necklace will be gold if we consider the 
substance out of which it is made ; but if it is looked at from 
the point of view of the modifications, it may be described 
differently* Similarly, each Nava has a different extent 
Nsigama Maya has the greatest, and the Evambbuta Naya the 
least, extent. Naigama deals with the real and the unreal* 
Samgraha with the real. Vyavahara deals with part of the 
real. Rjusiitra refers to the present condition of the real, 
and Sabda only to the expression of the real. Samabhiru^ha 
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has a reference to the particular expression. Evambhuta 
applies to the present activity. 

IV. Syiidvada is the logical expression of the Nayavada. 
The various points of view from which the reality can be 
looked at gives the possibility of a comprehensive view of 
reality. Such a view needs expression tor the sake of clarity 
and communication. This has been possible by means of 
sevenfold predication. It h called Saptabhangi, because of 
its sevenfold predication. It is the formulation of the 
doctrine of the possibility of apparent contradiction in a real 
whole. The real may as well contain contributions without 
affecting the nature of the real. because the contradictions 
arise only because we take partial views of reality. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jainas, other Danilinas present only the gleams of 
the broken light, while the Jaina view visualises the whole 
truth in its different aspects. NayavSda and Syiidvada are 
varieties of Anekantavada. Syadvada is complementary to 
the Nayaviida. Nayavada is analytic in character and Syid- 
vada is synthetic It investigates the various shades of the 
truth given by a Maya and integrates them into a consistent 
comprehensive synthesis. Dasgupfa suggests that the relat¬ 
ion between them expresses the many alternatives indicated 
by the Syadvada for any and every Maya. 1 In the Syadvada 
*11 the aspects of truth are woven together into the synthesis 
of the conditioned dialectic* 

Some have raised a controversy as to whether Syadvada is 
synonymous of Saptabhangl or of the entire Jaina philosophy. 
It is true that Syadvada has an important place in Jaina 
philosophy, but it cannoct be equated with the entire Jaina 
philosophy. Prabhacandra states that Syiidvsda is synony¬ 
mous with Saptabhangi. 4 However, this is just a scholastic 
problem and ts needless from the philosophical point of 
view. 1 Syadvida is that conditional method in which the 
modes, or pred i cations [bhangalt) affirm {vidhi), negate (ni?erih&) 

1, ptfcuPT* Ch) : iTiftory rt Indian Phifosophyj 1921, Vol. L p. ISl. 

2. NyAyoitvyH^daeandra j (Bom. 1935), No. 655, tyddastiy&di snpta- 

irhan^t-trtmya ucdaU, 

3* FADMAHAlt/iil <Y. J.); Jnim theories Reality and Knmltdge p, 315*. 
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OT both affirm and negate severally and jointly in seven 
ditfefent ways a certain attribute (bhtiva) of a thing (tastv) 
wi thont incompatibility {ctmr&dhena) in a certain contest 
{prainavaiat}.' Reality is complex and its nature cannot 
be expressed in an unconditioned position. Absolute affir- 
mat ion and absolute negation are both erroneous. 3 And 
the 'sydt' would mean ‘in a certain sense' or *from a certain 
point of view 1 , 3 In this sense Syadvada warns us against 
building a dogmatic structure of reality in a single co ocept 
or judgement. That would be logical dogmatism 
peksavada) as against the tdpeksavada expressed in Syadvida*. 

It is difficult to decide which is the earlier of the two- 
Nayavada seems to be earlier, because Umaavuti in his 
Tatvdrtka-svtra describes the kinds of Nayas, but mates no 
mention of the SvSdvSda and the sevenfold propositions* 
Yet it is possible that it existed long before him* Buddhist 
Silt taw mention the doctrine in an erroneous way as the 
doctrine not of the Kiggai^thas but of some recluse and 
Brahmins* In the earlier literature of the jaina canon 
there are only a few passages in which there is a reference 
to Syadvada* They occur in the Bhagavati-sHtra, in which 
it is expressed in the form of three propositions. Among 
the other early ref ere nee s* Bhadra balm's S itirakrUitigG- 
Niryukti is prominent* The developed form of the doctrine 
in the form of the seven-fold propositions is well described 
in Pancastikdyasara of Kundalundac&rya and AptamimUmsd 
of $a manta bhadra. Siddhascna Divakara* Aka tanka and 
Vidyanandi are among the later writers who have given a 
systematic exposition of the doctrine. 

Syadvads shows that there are seven ways of describing 
a thing and its attributes. It attempts to reconcile the con¬ 
tradiction involved in the predications of the thing. It is- 
possible to describe a thing in seven ways. 

t. SySdt&damaiSjaTi, («d. Dhruva) 1933, p* l+?-43, 

2. HtWTANKA tM) : Outlinri t>* Indian Philosophy ( Hen t o^ip) 

1»1, P* l<S3. 

3. F-VJiWitiAllAH (Y* j.)Jfliffjj ThfOfia of R to lily and EnomUdgAf. 

P. 33$, 
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1. Syad asti assem the existence of th e ihiug The 
word W* 13 difficult to translate. Jt is very often said that 
it connotes “perhaps nr probability. But it would be more 
appropriate to say that it refers to the special context, sy&t 
would then mean ‘in the context*. From the point of view 
a tne Substance, place, time and nature, we may sav that a 
thing is, tor instance, the jar exists, as it is made of clay 

uh! P T‘ r P W »" d ««><*• Thus substance (dr^ya), 

t rihutefMncaj. t.me yk,Ua ), and space {k ? <nra)-Uam the 
context ol these rdatiorts existence and other attributes are 
predicated. A house exists, i.e., it is a house as builtup and 
ons 35 ,s occupied for the purpose of residence. 

2. But che affirmation of an atiribute necessarily in. 
' , ** t lc ne 6 at “» of its opposite ; and such a- negation is 
a logical necessity. Then we get the predication syadndsti. 
it means in the (other) context the thing does not exist. The 
jar does not exnst if it is to mean that it is made of metal. 

1 he house is no longer a house if it be used as a godown. 
The existence of the bouse is denied in different contexts, 
Thus, if existence and non-existence are to be understood in 
different relations and contexts, there would be no opposition 
between them. One is a necessary concomitant of the other, 
these predications are necessary and compatible in another 

sense. The affirmation of existence and denial of non 
existence are meant to rebut the possibility of unqualified 
and absolute existence and non-existence. Thus the predict 
£to»s are logically necessary. 

Tne importance of this predication lies in the irrefota- 

context* 1 "'^ " f non - e * isten ™ o f * in the other 

t °“ ‘- -existence or non-being is a determinate fact 

with a content and not a void J . 

_ h wo * ] f not be correct to say that one fim and the 
c ooa prtfd^atcotis involve contradiction, because i/ they 
■ mu ua y complementary and iij the two predications 
are not absolute assertions. The definition itself includes 
the clause otir odhena.' 

_ ■_ -_ , ■ ..» i f • 

l. PADMAftAjlAH { Y. J.) ■ Joint Thtoriej of Reality and fCn^Kltd^ 
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It is very often contended that the contradictions, 
■absolute existence find non-existence, are not objective facts, 
-as no existence is known to have absolute existence and 
absolute non-existence as its characteristics.. The opposition 
is unreal and the predication of the unreal opposition is rot 
necessary, But, as Prof, Mukrrji points out, it cannot be 
denied that it is possible to conceive the existence and non- 
■esistence of a thins; though not ontologically real. The 
predications are therefore logically necessary to rebut such a 
conception of absolute existence and absolute non-existence. 1 
The VedantiaE believes in the absolute existence of the 
orm reality. The Siinyavadin does not belie ve in the existence 
of the absolute. The Jainas contend that the two may be pre¬ 
dicated in different contexts. The first two predications are 
logically valid and psychologically necessary, as they serve 
to exclude absolute existence and absolute non-existence* 
The mention of the word sydd functions as a necessary con¬ 
dition and works as a corrective against the absolute way of 
thought. We may here refer to the logical opposition r oF 
Hegel, who said that affirmation and negation are ultimately 
-reconciled by a higher unity, for they are the aspects of the 
■same reality. However, the reference would be limited to 
-the dialectical process, because the Jaina is a realist and 
believes in the validity of empirical experience. 

3. The third predication is $ydd asii ndsti : 'It is, it is 
not’. This refers to different contexts simultaneously, For 
instance, in a certain sense the jar exists and in a certain 
other sense the jar does not exist. The building is a house 
'in so far as the purpose of the construction was for residence* 
But it is not a house as it is actually used as a god own. It 
Is very often maintained that the predication is a mere summit 
tion of the first two. But the jainas would appeal to experi¬ 
ence and say that it gives a separate and necessary predica¬ 
tion. It refers to a separate entity arising from the two but 
not the summation of the two. For instance, a garland pf 
flowers may be said to be flowers, as it contains flowers, arid 
Also not merely flowers at the same time, because the flowers 


1* Sitkiri MUKigjs : Jaina Fhilcuapky Ntn-abtaivtiim, Ch, VI* 
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enter mto a new relation with each other to form a whole 
•.■rrttiJarlv. ,n the description of the soul an d the ultimate 
reality contradictory predicates have been made.' 

: j 4 ' . The , 1 “ urtllisa ne «' predication. It expresses the 

ifidtfftcxibatiility of a thine It is r, ‘ ** , . 

i Er ' il 13 s y dd avaktquysm* It is- 

^on orM ■ re n c tur£ 0f tl,e thiD E is bejofld predica- 

the of P rh1 93,0n the ' im ° f words ’ T ° l instance, io 

and^ “ I5tS m ,hC ""***«. ^rupa, wkSla 
-va/ttetra and no existence is predicated in the the tara . 

° r <,, ya, pa ra-rupa, par a - ksetra and pa ru-hdla . Y et \ t s n a tu r e 

“r be SMh *I»1 it cannot be easily described 

shh,"■*, Tr tenJed that the fourth predication is only a D 
predication lh™ ° f , affirinlltion and negation. The third 

fourth's ve- i° WS I' succ ^ We Presentation, while the 
; ™ e simultaneous presentation of the two. But, 

PS roi.MtiEERjr points out, it is still logically necessary 

because .t presents the facts of experience, That existence and 

non-existence are equally possible to be predicated in thfr 

. Moreover . experience shows that the inex- 

a new elemlnVh* * 31aMIlf,,,tes are existing together, and 

intoxicarinc r S d , ue *° tbe s - vnthesls - For instance, 

intoxicating liquor may be lotm£d duf tQ ^ [(Jmbina _ 

™« of jaggery and ghataki flowers. But it is not a mete 
combination of the elements. It has in itself an identity of 
Its own which cannot be described easily. l n metaphysical 
-peculation, the ■unknowable’ of Herbert Spencer mly be 
Predication of this type. Prof, 
tea, The given indefinite - ‘the unspeakable’ or avaktavya 
it has been called, as distinct from the definite existence 
^something other than consecutive togethern«f:“t 

inexpre ssib le % a single positive concept.’ 

' 2 K '°r' i T"“ "**”• Sun * m - D, * he Suit, 9. 

3 s n. ?«,■„ ra, or> . Alukt , la 

■ S, "“" **"*“* = Phih,opl,y 4 tv ^Aututim, p. 1* 
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The primary modes of predication are three : sydd a$ti* 
tyad Ttsfti and sydd ai:aktaryatn. The other four are obtained 
by combining the three. 

The third predicate asti nasti offers successive presenta¬ 
tion* In the fourth predication ‘inexpressible’ (evaktavyam) 
we get the expression of simultaneous predication* 
Dr. Pahmarajiah discusses the four stages through which th$ 
concept or "inexpressible has developed: i) 1 he naivfr 
negative attitude in the Rg'ntdn as expressed in the song of 
creation (Book V, 129}* if) A positive attitude as expressed in 
' sadasadtaTevyam in the Mundaka Upani&ad. It conceives 
with being and raon-bcing as inherent in reality „ owing to tbfr 
positive character, this tendency has been discussed as the 
ubhaya phase of the concept, iii) The third phase is the 
logically sophisticated phase of (he ‘negative tendency’ as 
shown in the expression, like la tsa neti nett \Rt. Up, IV 5-3 5). 
In this phase here is the dear awareness of the inexpressible- 
nature of the ultimate as efforts to express the reality would 
be beset with contradictions* The Vedanta conception of 
anitvacaniya, the Buddha's avydkffd and Nagarj una’s. 
conception of the ultimate as being c^tv}kotUviniri»uh{a came 
tinder this stage, iv) The last phase in l the dialectical evolu¬ 
tion’ of the idea of the inexpressible is expressed in the 
avaktatya of the Syadvsda. It is a relativistic (j dpek$d)‘ 
view and not the absolute view as presented in utiitvacamya* 
The Jaiua states that sat and asat, in these combinations* are 
inevitable and distinctive feature of our objective experience. Il 
Again the may ghnw the inability to embody * 

within one symbol* the two fundamental aspects of reality 
with equal prominence* But this limitation is itself a 
necessary step in the dialectal movement of Syadvada. 

K, C. EhattachakYa states If the inexpressible i& 
objective as given, it cannot he said to be not a particular 
position nor to be non-existent. At the same time it is not 

1, PadmaKAJIAH (Y- J.). Thr Jaira Theory tf Reality and 
348 - 55 * 
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the definite distinction of position and existence. It is a 
category hy itself. 1 

5. i Le litiK predication is formulated as gy&d asti 
azak tatty atn. From the point of view of its own contests 
\drtwya, rupa t kiilti and k&etra) I a thing is and is indescribable. 
It asserts the co presence of the two attributes, existence 
an . i lie spies sibil ity. Both are real and necessary attributes., 
-xistcnee relates to an object in the context of substance in 
-respect of its internal determinations, Inexpressibility is 
an attribute which relates substance, in relation of identity 
•and distinction, to its. changing modes. 

b. The sixth proposition expresses the negative aspect 
: *° £eEher vv:th iae-vpressibility. It is sydd ndsti attaktavyam. 
In the context, it is not and is indescribable. In relation to 
t e p&ra-QravytZj para-rupa, para-kfetm and para-kdla it is not: 
*t ia indescribable, 


•' seventh proposition asserts existence, non¬ 

existence and inexpre&fiitxlity. It reads : sydd mti ndsti 
ovaktavyatH. i n the contests, it is, is not and is inespre$«ihle. 
With reference to thq sva-rupa, tv&dravya, sva-ksetra and 
sva-kala it exists, and with reference to the para*dmttya t 
para-rupa, para-hsetra, paraMla non-existence can be predi¬ 
cted, Yet, in its real nature it may be such that it cannot be 
easily described. As Prof. Muesli says, this predication 
gives a fuller and a more comprehensive picture of the 
- ng than the earlier ones; The predicated-.attribute is a 
synthesis of the three attributes; still, it is not a mere 
summation of the attributes- It brings out the inexpres- 
sibihty 0 f a thing as well as what it is and what it is not. 


Affirmation and negation and inexpresslbility are the 
three fundamental predications. This implies that all 
negation has a positive basis* Even imaginary concepts like 
the skydlower possess a poiftivn bisis in the two reals, the 
sky and dower, although the cdrhbination is unreal. All 
things which are objects of thought are in one'sense , and are 
®ot in another sense* 


1. Bhattaceiaeiya IK. C* j : The Jaina Theory of An*kiiniat)dda, p* t+* 
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The doctrine of SyadvEda has'bee’ri criticised in 


-various ways :— 

1. It is said that the theory of sevenfold predication 
tan only be the cause of doubt and not of certainty, the 
assertion of contradictory predicates implies that the present 
predicating is in doubt- BelvAUCAH says that 5yadvida ts 
sceptical and non-committal in its attitude. With this 
agnostic and negative attitude one cannot haye any dogma; 

,and Sanikaraclrya lays his tinger accurately on the weakest 
point in the system when he says—"As thus the means of 
.knowledge, the knowing subject, and the act of knowledge* 
..are all alike, indefinite, how can the Tlrthamkara (Jlna) teach 
with any claim to authority, and how can his followers act on 
.a d&ctrine the matter of which is altogether indeterminate. 1 
Prof, Hiriyanna makes Syldvada a variety, of scepticism. 
If all our know ledge concerning reality is relative, they say 
■(the old Indian critics like Samkara, Ramanuja etc.), the 
Jaina view must also be relative. To deny this conclusion 
would be to admit, at least, one absolute truth; and to admit 

• i ^ 

it would leave the doctrine with no settled view df rcalityi 
and thus turn it into a variety of scepticism, 2 

But it may be pointed out that the conditions of doubt are 
not present in this assertion. For instance, a man sees a 
tree in the dusk and doubts whether it is a man or a branch¬ 
less tree. This is due to the lack ol determination between 
■the specific features of the object as the perception is fau lty„ 
But in the case of the sevenfold presentation the attributes 
■of existence and non-existence are each deiined by their 
specific determinations.' The condition of these determina¬ 
tions makes doubt impossible. 

2. It is said that the sevenfold predication of the Jainas 
is beset with contradict ions. Affirmation and denial of the 


attribute in the same object is not logically possible. It 


„ “The UxderCumjtU o/ Jainism " (ill article m tho Indian 
^phicil Rtvjow, Vol. L, No. I, 19+7, edited by A, €. WidQbry and J*U D. 
RaSade, Bombay). p. 33. 

2, (Mj TAf Essential} d Indian t Alien and 

7 *Jnwia) 1949, p. kl ., . v ;„ , ,- , rv ■ Jit l <i ■ 
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TicMild be a selTcontradietion. In this context wc may refer 
to the criticism of Saipkara and Ramanuja. Sanfcpra'a- 
enticism can be analysed into three stages, 1J He tries to- 
pomt out the intrinsic impossibility of the predication 
because of the inherent contradictions involved in it. 
Mutually contradictory and conflicting attributes cannot 
exist together. Burif we take into consideration the different 
contexts reietred to, we may say that the contradictions 
n l easiry reconciled* In experience we get examples of 
co.existing conflicting attributes. For instance, the branches 
may be m motion but the tree does not move. The same 
individual may be father in relation to X and son in relation 
to ■ 2)' He points out the futility of the doctrine because 

* f doctrine is indefinite. The unlimited assertion that all 
things are of nonexclusive nature gives indefinite assertion 
IiKe syad aiti ^nd syad nasti. Hence a man who holds such 
a doctrine of indefinite context does not deserve to be listen-- 
ed to any more than a drunken man or a mad man. 

Recent writers on Indian philosophy have re-iterated 
the entire charge made by Samkara and Ramanuja and have 
shown that it it- a kind of eclecticism, ‘a putting together of 
aevera partial truths' without a proper synthesis, It Is 
ttieretore characterised as* sort of compromise philosophy, 
i he hj [-hearted attempt of Jaina enquiry as expressed i n 
bap tan hangs stops at giving partial truth together and does- 
not attempt to overcome the opposition implied in them bv 
a proper synthesis, J 

Rut if we mean by definiteness unconditional and absolute 
assertion, then the 'indefiniteness' of the doctrine is a logical 
necessity As RadhMkishka* points out 1 the criticism of 
Erie oaprabhangi doctrine as of no practical utility is an 

expressson of personal opinion and as such need not be 
considered, 

Simkara al&o save that the Saptabhangi doctrine is in¬ 
consistent with the other views of Jaina philosophy. The 
assertion* of existence, nonexistence and mde&cribabilky 
are^ahke applicab le to the doctrine of the aoul and the 
1, Radj^keisu^n @1 ■ Indian Phi!ei*pk? t VoL I* p. »*. 
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categories* Similarly* the final release may exist and not 
■exist and may be indescribable. 1 

The dialectic of Syadvada is inconsistent with the Jaina 
philosophy. It could not have sprung from the same 
teacher and the same philosophical background, 4< As a 
mere 'anaikdntika (sic) theory of predication, the Syadvada 
must return upon itself and end in doubting the doubter 
himself. 5 P ro f, Radhakbis-hnan after inentioning the atrong 
points oi Syadvada, says lf Yet in our opinion the Jaina logic 
leads to a monistic idealism (by which he means ‘the by po- 
(hesis af the absolute 1 ) and so far as the Jainas shrink from 
it they are untrue to their own logic”, 3 But in the Saptabkangt 
taraftgt pi we read a counter argument! If the final release 
and heavenly bliss are eternal and existing, xvhete is the chance 
for s&tftsdra and the attempt to obtain moksa} if the other 
alternative is the only truth, what is the purpose of preach* 
mg such an ideal which is impossible to attain? Radha- 
ebisiinan points out that the Saptabhangt doctrine is not in¬ 
consistent with the other views of the Jainas, It is a logical 
corollary of the Anekantavada* All that the Jainas say is 
that everything is of a complex nature and the real reconciles 
the difference in itself. Attributes which are contradictory 
in the abstract co-exist in the world of experience. 

Ramanuja also pointed out that contradictory attributes 
such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same time 
belong to one thing any more than light and darkness. 
However* he seems to accept the distinction between dratya 
and paryayti. substance and modes. He also sees that the 
substance has permanence ; perydya implied change. 

But the predications give severally partial truths. The 
truths presented by them are alternative truths from different 
points of view; and the seven predications would present 
a complete comprehensive picture of reality. It is neither 

1. Eh^ya on i'rii&iita Sutra, 11, 33; Rjnidnyj&'k fih£&yi 
oq r^fnld SiitTa, ii, 2, 31. 

2 . Brahmtliiitra of Bud aruyiQI, &BJ-VfttXA R's e dft j on (1931) Not e 5. 

3. RAon^EAifiHNAM (S,)> Indian FhiloiQpky, Vol, 1 (Allen andl Unwin) 

- mi, p, m. 
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scepticism nor agno&nicism, for each individual tryth tj? 
valid. It is supplemented pud harmonised by the other 
predication into a single comprehensive picture of reality,, 
as we get a harmony in orchestra by the combination o£ 
different notes. 

With ail their criticisms, Eflyalkar makes Syiidvada a 
most searching characteristic, Rabhakri^ftma** observes 
“b'smkara and Ramanuja criticise the Sapta bhang? view on 
the ground of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
co. existing in the same thing 1 ’. After quoting the rdeypot 
passage from Ramanuja he proceeds to say : '‘The Jain a £ 
admit that a tiling cannot have self-contradictory attributes 
.jh the same time and in the same sense.' All that they say 

tra». everything is oJ a complex nature? and reconciles 
differences in Jtsdf. Attributes uliich are contradictory in 
tbe abstract co*exist in life and! exocrionce. 1 lie tree rs 
moving in that its branches are moving and it is not moving 
since it is fixed to its place in the ground. fs1 

VT> In Western thought, at the time of the Greeks, 
when there was intellectual confusion due to the conflicting 
theories presented by the different philosophers> several 
approaches to problems were possible, Parmenides had 
emphasized ‘Being - ; Heraclitus bad talked of change;. 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras had thought that the reality 
consists of a plurality of substances* The atomists left the 
infinite atoms floating in the air. Thus there was intellec¬ 
tual confusion. Jt was difficult to reconcile these conflict¬ 
ing \iev.s. Protagoras escaped the probiem arid said, Homo 
men sure. The Sophists left the wise to wrangle with them, 
and the quarrel of the universe let be. 

Bui the Jainas did not accept such an escapist attitude. 
They faced Jacts squarely and tried to find out what was 
common between the conflicting views of the philosophers. 
This was the Antiiinta attitude of the Jainas. 

I he Jainas appeal to experience and say that a priori 
reasoning in dependent of experience is incompetent to yield 

*• tr iiifflWN (W«0i* fJWiflM »hy> Vol. I [Allan and UnwlflJ 

Is* ph jtJ41 
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■ Height into ■fcfte nature of the real. The Jainas after clear 
of conflicting-views of reality, They r makt usaware oi the 
fact that intellectua 1 dogmatism is : not healthy and a mariy- 
fided approach to the problem will develop in us a *ense 0 f 
tolerance and respect for others. Intellectual Ahimsa h 
most neccEsgry, especially ih ari a^e when Conflictirig Tdeo- 
Jogies ure trying to claim the monopoly of truth for them, 
selves and give rise to intolerance and hatred. We live in a 
world oi iear + distrust. dt'fe time we tried to understand 
each other in an atmosphere of give and take.' We must find 
out what is’crtmmqn between us rather than emphasize the 
differences. Th^'Araekanta view is not Scepticism, because 
it is riot toundd-d bit Sttubt and distrust • it is not solipsism, 
because it is based on an objective determination of things ; 
but it presents o catholic approach to the problems of life. 
Bertrand Rills ell has mentioned that truth or falsity refers 
to propositions and this is based on facts, An affirmative 
proposition corresponds to the objective facts; it Is to be 
true, ^ Similarly, a negative proposition must have a corres¬ 
ponding objective iatt if ft is Uv'be true. He mentions this as 
negative iact . Tho^ we fThd that contradictory predications 
are not merely subjective, but they have an objective basis. 

Thus we find that Anekantavada manijfftts 7 itself as the 
most consistent form oi realism, in Indian philosophy. It 
has allowed the principle of distinction to run its full course 
until it roaches its logical terminus, the theory of manifold¬ 
ness oi reality and knowledge. It postulates the multiplicity 
of the ultimate reals constituting the cosmos. The Anekanta 
view of reality permeates every aspect of life and experience, 

Whitehead's theory of coherence comes nearer to Ane¬ 
kanta attitude of the Jainas, He elucidates his attitude to 
reality by presenting the complete problem of the metaphysics, 
of substance and of flux as a Tull expression of tl e union of 
two notions*. Substance expresses permanence and flux 
emphasizes impermanence and change. Reality is to be 
found in the synthesis of the two. He interprets ibe lines; 

'Abide with me; 

Fast falls the eventide* 
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showing that die two lines cannot he tom apart in this 
wav ; and we find that a wavering balance between the two is 
a characteristic of the greater number of philosophers. 
"Whitehead shows that reality can he best understood by the 
integral view-point in which the ultimate postulates of per* 1 
mane nee and fins are harmoniously blended, Heraclitus 
•emphasized the partial truth of change and ilu*, Perminedes 
presented permanence and being as the reality. Reality is to 
be found in the blending with the two view* points into a 
'Comprehensive whole. 

For Whitehead, coherence would mean that the funda- 
-■mental ideas presuppose each other. In isolation they are 
■meaningless. It does not mean they are definable in terms 
.of each other, though they are relevant to each other* 
-eotitv 3 . can be conceived in complete abstraction from the 
system of the universe, and that it is the business of specula¬ 
tive philosophy to exhibit this truth. This character is its 
coherence*. 1 

He also say$ : "The systematisation of knowledge cannot 
be conducted in watertight compartments. All general truths 
Condition each other : and the limits of their application 
cannot be adequately defined apart from their correlation by 
yet wider generalities, 11 

This is the attitude of the Jain as also. The Jaina em- 
-phasis on the material and spiritual as a synthesis of opposites 
leads to a concrete universal involving unity in diversity. 
It is comparable to Jasper*® ‘unfanatical absoluteness". 
Jainas in their theory of Anekanta Illustrate a 'non-attach¬ 
ment of partial truths; and they have made creative use of 
■ the cDnti , adictiQn& by removing the sting out of them* 
Heideggar presents a similar point of view’, 4 

In our political life. Fahca^ila, as our late Prime Mini¬ 
ster has pointed out, is the panacea for the ills of our present- 
day life. And Fa&casvla expresses the spirit of Anekanta. 


V. W^itk^hao {A.. N,1 : JV-flfsfj and Rtalily, Part Li, Ch. X, S«t. i„ 
2- WttiTEHEAn {A. N.) ; Protest and Heniity (1929} Part [, Ch, I, Sect. I. 
3* Ibid, Stct r [V, 

4, Marshall Maigprct WlUBY; WUnabhtirati Quarterly, Calcutta, 
’Vol* No. XXVIII-2, t m-b3 t pp. 116-138, 



CHAPTER ill 

iHR JA1FSA THEORY Oh THt SOUL 

I, The problem of the soul has been a perennial problem 
,n religion and speculate philosophy. Primitive mao had 
made * distinction between body and soul. The burial of the 
dead with their belonging* and even the munmifiestion ol the 

Egyptians a re on . such s distinction between bode and 

spirit, 1 he philosophical cootrepL of the soul has developed 

from such primitive distinctions, * 


Anthropological evidence shows that the notion of soul 
and spirit was first formed by primitive man as an 
tion ol certain feature® of his experience like dream and 
sleep. For him soul is an ethereal image of th,, body. I. 
is eihereal, tenuous or filmy; and 1 possess*., the power ot 
hashing quickly from one piece to another. Vet it was ' not 
conceived as purely immaterial. In Plato we li„d the 

emphatic primacy of the psyche or soul in the dialogues from 
the Apology onwards to the Laws, 


In the Homeric thought psyche appears as a shadowy 
double of tie body. But Socrates and Plato recognised the 
soul as mans real self. Socrates said (hat we should aim 
at the perfection of our souls. Plato shows that of ail the 
things that man has, next to the gods, his soul is the most 
divine and most truly his own.' Body in fact is the shadow 

01 tf,r st) " 1 ' j° we ” says that Plato was concerned with 
emphasizing the priority ot the soul to the body, towards the 
ent. of his life, as he gave importance to the' idea of good 
in the Rtpuhhc and of beauty in the Symposium,* Plato .aid 
hat the soul is immortal because its very idea and essence is 
the self-moved and Self-moving, that which is the fountain 
and the beginning of motion to all that moves besides.* 

Plato reversed the primitive conception of the soul as 1 
shadowy double of the body and identified the true as the 

L The Latts, 959. 

2. Dialogues e>f Pletd* Vol. *. (2nd Ed.) p, 1^0. 

3. l"he Pfiatdms r 24S, 
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soul, but he p re serves and accentuates the original animistic 
dualism. Approaching the question with the scientific spirit, 
Aristotle started with the living organism and defined the 
psyche as the principle of life. He distinguished the different 
levels of psychical functions, from the vegetative to the 
rational. The soul is the actualization of the potentiality 
ol life, and, therefore defined as the " ent.eleehy T p f as the 
fulfilment of the body'. The idea of the soul is intrinsically 
independent oE the body implies the conception of its sub¬ 
stantiality. Conceiving the son] as a simple and indestructi¬ 
ble substance, the scholastic metaphysics was argued to 
demonstrate ris immortality. 1 So did Plato emphasize the 
simple and unitary nature of the soul. 

In modern psychology> the idea of the soul is no longer 
important. In its place has come the notion of sell or ‘the 
centre of interest. 1 The word ‘soul' is ambiguous. Some¬ 
times it stands for mind, sometimes far self and sometimes 
for both- The English word points to an entity as the cause 
or vehicle of physical or psychical activities of the individual 
person. The soul is a spiritual substance. In Indian-thought 
the word at&an has undergone various changes. It is little 
used in the Vedas. Tt primarily meant breath. Tn the 
Uparti sad s another word, prti#a, is used for breath, and dltnan 
stands for the innermost part of man. Man was Stmavat. 
For the Upanisadic seers, the soul was a proposition ior all 
experiences. Indian philosophies, with the exception of 
Maydvada of Samkara and KaanikavSda of the Buddhists 
fundamentally agree about the nature of the soul as a pert 
manent, eternal and imperishable substance, But the 
primitive Aryans believed that the essence of man is continued 
after death in a shadowy existence in some subtle bodily 
form- This is not the soul of the later philosophers. Jacobi 
calls it psyche. 2 This is the development of the primitive 
notion of life after death lingering in some form. It is 

]. SETHPraHO^-PjiTfMftHtA}; Ti, Uta of Immortality [ Oxford) 
i$22 a p. 73* 1 

21 JJWJOBI CHarnmm) »* SiuAfi in Jainitm-Th* Plats nf Jainittn i„ 
Indian Thought. 
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1 found even to-day in the practice ol Hr add ha. The psyche is 
frequently spoken of as purusa and of the size of die thumb 
{aiigUftha-mdtTa). At the time of death it departs from the 
body. In the oldest Upanisadg the psyche is described as 
constituted by the prana$ J psycho-physical factors. Still, 
these factors were not regarded as principles of personality. 

II. The idea of tile soul has occupied an important 
position in Jnina philosophy. Jninism aims at ine liberation 
of the soul from the cycle of’ birth nod death. The sa\ ing of 
the soul is the Christian ideal. In the Apology, Plato makes 
Socrates say that his mission was to gut men to care tor their 
souls and to make them as good as they can be. 

Jainism \s dnalistic. There is a dichotomous division 
of categories. All things arc divided into living and non¬ 
living 1 ^ souls uml non-souls. In the first verse of the Drazva- 
funigraka, we read, "'The ancient among the great Jainas have 
described the dnvyas as jlva and ajlva * r Jiya is a category, 
and/ms personalised becomes tltman- Jainism believes in 
the plurality of souls. Souls lijc sub am nets distinct Irom 
matter. Souls influence one another- Rut they fire quite 
distinct from one another mid nut connected in any higher 
unity. They may be caiied spiritual monacis, J? insm em¬ 
phasizes "he diversity oi semis. Amongst the Muslim theolo¬ 
gians, Nazam and his school maintained that the soul is a 
spiritual substance. 

Jainism considers the soul from two points of view ■ 
the uouinenaJ {tit h‘ay a nay a) r.nd the phenomenal [lyavaftaru 
nay a ). The fyra&yanuyagatarkana of Rboja describes the 
distinction as mentioned in the Vi&efiixiaiykabh&syti by saying 
that the ms cay a narrates the real things ynd the t lysvakdra 
-narrates things in a popular way. In the Samayasdra, 
Kundakundaclrya points out that the practical standpoint is 
essential for the exposition of the inner reality oi things, as 
a non-Aryan is never capable of understanding without the 
non-Aryan tongue. 1 

1. Jaini (]. L.) v E<5. 33. 
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The exisfenct of the ami] is a presupposition in (he JaSr.^ 
philosophy. Proofs are not necessary. If there are any pro tiff. 
wtfCrtn say that all the /trduEapaj can establish the existence 
of the soul. “Oh Gdulama, the soul is pratyaksa' 1 , said 
Mahavlra, ‘lor that m which ynitr knowledge consists is 
]t?eli soui \ What k need not be proved like the 

pleasure and pain of the body. It Is prolyaksa owing to the 
akam-prutyaksa t the realisation of the 1, which is associated 
W]th the functions pertaining to all the three tenses.’ William 
Janies and Jaine^ Ward present sell-eonsciousness in this 
torm. Ward tidies ol the'internal perception 11 or self-cons¬ 
ciousness, The last order of knowledge nl the duality’ of 
subject. and > L-jeet i? no indispensable condition of all actual 
experience however simple It is, therefore, rirst in order of 
existence. It is the suhject oj experience that ue call the 
pure ego or sell * William James Ws , "Fur, this centra] 
partot the sell is felt, ft k .something hr whid we also 

have direct sensible consejousness in which it k present, as- 

m the whole life time ol such moments. 3 Thus, one who 
WiOTzx the self-evidence oi the soul is like n ne who save that 
sound is maud [Lie and the motm is devoid ol the mooiii The 


existeiiL-e of the soul can he inferred Iron, the behaviour o< 

others, similarly, the soul exists because, “it is my word 
O Gautama 3 •* 

. The described from the noumenal and phenomenal 

pouus oi view From the nnumcnal point ol view, the soul 
is described in the pure form. The phenomenal describee 
the empirical qualities of the soul. From the pure point of 
V.ew, ,[ is not associated with body or any physical or mental 
qualities. MaiiSvItS! points out to tl,e third Canadian that 
the soul is different from the body and its sense: just a« 
Devadatta recollects an object perceived through the five 
windows ol the palace, which is different from the palace and 
_ _* ^ mdows - au » fso a person recollecting an ub t ect 

I* Ganitdh(iTni-nda, 6. 

2 . Ward (Jatiiesj . Piythvlagictl Prindpiti, fi. 3761 ( 1 VIS> 

t! ESEEE* '***■" VoL >• c k x, p. a 
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perceived through the five senses of the body is different 
from the senses and the body. 1 

The Buddlii&t impermanence of the soul is also refuted. 
Buddhists hud said that there was iso self except the h hand at s. 
Kundakijndilcarya points out that from the noumcnal point 
of view the soul and the body are not one, although in world¬ 
ly practice the soul having a beautiful body is called beauti¬ 
ful and fair like the beautiful body of the living Arbat. 2 In 
the ChaxdQgyQpanisati , in the dial ogee between Yfijna valley a 
and Janak.i, the idea of the sell is progressively brought out 
by showing that it is not a physical entity nor a dream-state, 

Prom Ehe noumenal point of view, the soul is pure and 
perfect. It is pure consciousness. From tbe real point of 
view, the sonl is unbound untouched and not other than 
itsclL The soul is one and not composite. In tl e Sthdnanga 
we get a description of the soul at one iegeaita). The 
commentator describes it as ekar-idhah almanak* In Sama- 
yasara, KunthIcondlcarva describes the absolute oneness of 
the soul ‘bjn the strength nf my seif-realisation’ .* This 
does not contradict the plurality r>t s-ml a in Jainism. It 
only emphriizes the essential identity of souls, jivas in all 
"thqir individual characteristics are essential 1 v the same. If 
the souls were unc, then, h O Gautama, there would not be 
$uk ha s ti ithkha , ban d ha , maksa etc/ 1 Individual a o u V s a re 
different tike the kumbhas* 

! he nature of jtoa has been well described by Nemi- 
candr.L in his Dtovyasamgraha, I la describes the soul both 
from the noumunal and phenomenal points of view. He &avs 
that/izHJ is chi racier L$ed by apayoga, is formless and s an 
agent. Tl has the some extent as its body. It is the enjjoyer 
o f the fruits of Karins. U exists in stmsitra* Et is itddha and 
has a characteristic of upward motion. 6 We get a similar 
description in Che PaficasUkayasara r.f Kundakundacarya, 

], (.in^tadfuiraL-adiit H 1 ^. and. !SutT4MftiirtgAi 33, 

2 * SatNa^aidra, *2 T 

3. quoted jn Abkidhdnaruitntfrfl. Vol. IT, 1 (til'. 

4. ^LjnjoJ'a-rurfl, J. 5, GanadfuirQnAdut S % 

•A, Dratyafarflgraktf, 2^ 
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Jiva is formless. It is characterised by upayoga. Jt is atta— 
ched to harma^ It is tlie Lurch the agent and rhe enjiyer ol 
the fruits ol Karma. Tt pervades bodies- large or small. Jt 
has a tendency to go upward to the end of laka, being freed 
from the impurities of Karma. 1 The I at tztlrtka sHtra deseri- 
bes the nature of the sou] as possessing upayoga as its esse¬ 
ntial characteristic. 

Every Jn r a possesses an infinite number of qualities^ 
Glasenapp, in his Doctrine of Karma in Jaina Philosophy t 
mentions eight important characteristics : 

1. 1 he faculty of omniscience ( kevctlA.jriana ) 

-- The faculLy of absolute undifferentiated cognition 
( kmah-dariawi ). 

3- Superiority over jny and grief. 

4. Possession oi belief In complete religious trutli 
1 samyaktva\ and irreproachable moral conduct (caritra) 

а. Possession of eternal life I akfffyasthiti }. 

б. Complete formlessness i amurtalrtt) 

7* Unrestricted energy ( z'Irvuiva }, 

8. Complete equality ir rank with other jfc'as , 

The first characteristic of the soul is upayoga. The word 
upayoga is difficult to define- It is the source of ex pen cnce. 
The cognitive, cfcnative and affective aspects spring from it. 
It is di fereulia of the living organ ism. Umasv$ti says that 
upayoga is the essential characteristic of the soul.® Upayoga 

cuoativtr prominence. Upayoga is that by which a 
function is served ; uptiynjyaU nnena iti upayogah. It is also 
described as that by which a subjet is grasped. 3 In the 
Gommafasara : Jlvakanda, Upayoga is described as the drive 
which leads to the apprehension of objects. 1 Ii is the 
source of the psychical aspect of experience- It gives 
rise to the experience of objects „ and the experience expresses 
it sell in forms of jwhui and dariana. Upayoga is of two 

1. Pane&tfihdyinam, 27-25. 

2. Gb. Jl p E. 

3 . Frajnd, 27 , V iltiavaiyakabtiUfya* 

Gorttm£i r l 'ff> s iij'fl .- Jivata^[|iip Cti r XX, Vccec 6?2 fr/jiift 

jddojiuasiajv du uvajo^o. 
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types : attakiiTa, formless, and sakfira t possessed of form. 
Anakara Upayoga is formless, Indeterminate cognition. 
Sakiira Upayoga is determinate cognition, a defined form of 
experience. It would not be out of place to point out that 
upayoga is not the resultant of conscious ties s ns it is some¬ 
times maintained. This was one of the earlier attempts to 
translate upayoga. Nor is it a sort of inclination arising 
from consciousness. It is the conative drive which gives 
rise to experience. Tt is„ En fact, the source of all experience. 
The Jaina philosophers were aware of the driving force of 
experience, the force by which experience is possible. This 
may he likened to the ‘horme’ nf the modem psychologist's* 
It may be called borme in the sense that McDougall has used 
the term, It is a vital impulse or urge to action. Nunn has 
stated that bar me 13 'the basin of activity that differentiates 
the living animal from dead matter, it is like Schopen¬ 
hauer^ ‘will to live*, and Bergson*s L elan vital 1 , jndna and 
dar£an& are manifestations of upayoga. 

The ' 3 ioLcig 1 ca 1 studies of the lower animals from the 
amoeba onwards show [ha? n 11 animal * are centres of energy 
in constant dynamical relation with the world, ye* confro¬ 
nting it in their own characteristic way. A niine was needed 
to express this fundamental property of lile, the drive or a 
felt tendency towards a particular end. S >me psychologists 
called it ‘conation 1 or the conative process. But this drive 
may not always be conscious* 

There is tiie presence of an internal drive in such pro¬ 
cesses. £, To this drive or urge, whether it occurs in the 
conscious life of men and the higher animals we propose to 

give a single name_*.bonne 11 . 1 This activity of the mind 

jsh fundamental property of life, T has various uther nam-es> 
like "the will to live' l elan vital’, the life urge and the libido. 
Horme under one form, or another has beer the lundameiilal 
postulate of Lamarck, Butler, Bergson and Bernard Shaw. 
McDougall took great pains to present the Lormic theory of 

1. Nir:^ ; Educatiati •' It* Data and First Frirteipt*^ ■pp. 2K- 

29, 3rd Ed, 
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aod ” aeaiW the n,echani5tic interpretation of life 

w „ Th* hormic force delermioas experience and behaviour. 
W " e ' •'On^ious experience because of this drive The 

sTudinT H 0 Pen<JI1Ce t3feeS the perception and under¬ 

standing Korme operates even in the unconscious behaviour 

of lower animals. In the plants and animals we seek 
operate in the preservation of Organic balance. In ()1Jr nwn 
p-.^ical and mental ],tc we dud examples of forme below 

we di ° f’ >IIS r a ’ e Cirsulate °" r bio ‘>‘li we breathe and 
we digest our t00dl anct iU tbesc the expressjon . of , he 

. r ' nlc ® uet d)'- ft operates at all levels both in the indivi 
dual and the racial smab < u lir t maivi- 

; HuC tLfJ hornit expressed and 

presented by the Jama philosophers could not be developed 

and analysed in terms of the modern psychology because 

ornh1e naI r 19 } p 3 Jn Z a was P ur ely an epistemological 
problem tempered with metaphysical speculation. They 

rc ™:^ that there is * p -p° ai - — which 
actuates and determines experience. This is clear from the 

bttWeen } ’ }S ™ “«* ^ two forms of 

i„ *? a ch * racteristic 0f the SOu! is important 

n Indian philosophy. In the Drctvyaiamgraha, ft™ j s 

^'tr" ilS “ fr ° m the_ ---I Point of 
.’ S ?. ao r' of inclination which arises irom 
P Tf . Tb >s incl.nation branches in two directions-;^ 
n dariom. Darfana may be said to be undifferentiated 

;L„ E ?' 13 ca « oition defined. The jUm has infinite 

and durW But ^rtain classes of Karman, like 

and tend to oC Uf ; and 

menaT e o “T ‘ he J *** F ™‘" ** P^no- 

then elves n°e IT’ aod tend to manifest 

hemsefves ,n eight kinds Qf;« s - nfl and four kinds of rfar/mw. 

,, ' e P ° !se5iion of Vpayogs raises the question whether 
the Jlva possesses upayoga and is yet different from it, or 
whether it is identical with it. The Ny ay a theory does not 

L Roes (JiBlei S>) Groundwork t>f Edwationui Piyrholegy t p, 47. 
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recoftni^e the identity nf quality and its possessor. Jainism 
asserts that onh from the phenomenal point ol view they 
are separable. in Pafuiistikfiyasdra wc read kL Of]lt in 
common, parlance do we liatinguish darsana and jntina. But 
in reality chute no separation/ 1 r l he soul is inseparable 
from Upayoga. Horme is an essential characteristic o.= the 
living organisms. It is manifested in the fund t mental 
properly experienced in the incessant adjustments and 
adventures that make up the tissue ol liie and which may he 
called drive or leit tendency towards an end." Animal lue 
is not merely permeated by physical and chemical processes : 
It ts more than that, riven the simplest animal is auto no m mis. 

The soul is simple and without parts. It is l or micas. 
As the .soul is immaterial it has no form This quality has 
been mentioned in other system* also. The Jama irinkers 
were against the Buddhist idea of the soul a* a cluster cd 
khtifldfiS- Euddists do not refer to the permanent soul- It is 
a composite of mentai suites called khandas. In modern 
Western thought, Hume says, “when I enter most intimately 
into wb-it I call myself, I always stumble upon some perce¬ 
ption or other of liaat or col.:, light nr shade* love or haired* 
pain or pleasure, 1 never catch myself any time without 
perception* and never can observe anything but the perce¬ 
ption,'^ Iluffding stated that the ego has been looked !or in 
vain as something absolutely simple. The nature ol the ego 
is manifested in the combination of sensation, sdeas and 
feelings* But Herbart maintains that the soul is a simple 
being not only without pans but also without qualitative 
multiplicity. Modern psychology has emphasized substan¬ 
tiality, simplicity* persistence and consciousness as the 
attributes of the soul. Descartes has said* “3 am the thing 

that thinks, that is to say who doubts, who affirms,.who 

loves, who hates and leels...... , >J He designates this thing 

as substance. 1 2 3 4 

1 . PuiiidtiikdyatAra, 41 . 

2. McDoogall (WilliamVt An Outline nf Piyehalogy, Cb, 3, 

3 . Hume (DavEd) ; Tret tit e t>n Human Nature, Baok l, Pi. IV, 6 , 

4. Dra r APTfS : Mtdit&tiow II. 
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Hamilton advocated the four characteristics with the 
greatest explicitness. Other prominent names are those of: 
Porter, Calkins, Angel] and Aveting. 1 

J-roni llie phenomenal point of view */jog is also described 
as possessing four pranas, They are sense (indriyn), energy 
[bat&), iilc (ayus) and respiration (fitta). The Pan c&slik Hya sara 
gives the same description. The idea ol pra^a is found in 
Indian and Western thought, in the Old Testament (Genesis 
hook I) we read, iH Ihe Lord God breathed into the nostril 
the breath of life and man became a living sou!. 51 In the 
primitive minds we find the conception that the wind gave 
men life. When it ceases to blow, men die, 3 d the Nayaho 
legend there is a description oi the life force according to 
vyhsch we see the trace of the wind in the skin at the tips of 
fingers. Pranas refer to paycbo-physical factors of the orga¬ 
nism, The/ifra assumes the bodily powers when it takes 
new forms in each new birth. Whatever thing manifests in 
the four pranas lives and is jferet. 8 The four Pranas are 
manifest in ten forms. The Indriya expresses itself in five- 
senses. P^la may refer to the mind* the body and speech. 
Ay us and Ana arc ore each. Tfmst: pranas in all their details 
need not be present in all organisms, because tleie art 
organisms with less than five sense organs. But there must 
be the four main characteristics. The most perfectly deve¬ 
loped souls have all lIjc ten pranas and the lowest have only 
four. This has a great biological and psychological signifi¬ 
cance. Comparative psychology points out that in the 
psycho-physical development of the various animal species 
at the lower level, the chemical sense which is sheeted by 
chemical reaction is the only sense function ; and it later 
becomes the separate sense of taste and smell. Experimental 
investigations carried by Riley and Forel point out that the 
chemical sense h used by insects like moths even for mating. 
Ford has uiveri a topo chemical theory for explaining the 
behaviour of hees. Aa we go higher in the scale of life, the 

L SFMRiftiNfC,) rsyafiltiff' JSriwn thf Age* Vdh J f Ch XX[ ( ' PP 
391-92: ■' J " " r - ' wv.T . 

2 . P&ncAitikayaMta, 30 . 1 
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chemical sense plays 3 ittle part, In birds, sifiht and smell 
well developed. In mammals, we find a higher degree 
(jf qualitative discrimination of smell. As we go higher still* 
get the variability of adaptation which may be called 
intelligence- 

In the Briihmanas and the oldest Upaftisads there la a 
description of the psyche as consisting of five pra#a s- They 
are regarded as factors of the physicn-psychological lit*- 
Occasionally, more than ' ve pranas are mentioned. but 
still the idea of a permanent self had not shaped itself. I 3 " 1 
the third Adhylya of the Bthadarettyartipanisad \ ajhivalkya 
was asked to explain what hap pend to a person at ter rhe body 
has been dissolved, and the parts of the psyche baa been 
remitted tn the tire and wind. He avoids the discussion and 
suggests that Karma remains after death, 1 1 Ids was a step 
forward towards the formation oi the permanent Eeif*. 
Etkaddta^yakopanisad also contains a discussion about the 
constituent parts of the soul. Eight instead oi five hsve been 
suggested. Vijfiana and retak are mentioned. This 
namayapurusa comes nearer to the conception of the soul* 
although personal immortality is not emphasized. hi 
Jainism also, the idea of a permanent soul possessing pranas 
must have developed on the same lines. 

From the phenomenal point of view', tie soul t£ the 
Lord (prabhu), the doer {karta)t citjoytr ' blob*) limited to 
his body ^dehamdtra) t still incorporeal, nrd it is ordinarily 
found with Karma. Asa potter considers himself as f- maker 
and enjoyer of tlie clay poc, su, from the practical point of 
view, [he mundane soul is said he the doer oi things like 
constructing house and the enjoyer oi sense objects 3 As 
the soul produces impure thought-activities and as a conse¬ 
quence, the material Karmas, it also enjoy s thoughts with llie 
help uf the material Karinas. Thus, Jlva enjoys its thought- 
created activity- However, (rani the noumenal point of v:e\\, 
Jiva is the doer of sudtlhe bkdvas or pure thought {karmas }; 

, • y * 

L KaNADE (R, I j.) ; A CantfruCtitje Svm-y Up&nl\2$Ai£ Fkila-i^phy\_ 

p. tat. 0^26j. 
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and from the phenomenal point nf view, it is the doer of 
pudgala harmas or Karmic matter. 1 The distinction between 
the tormal cause i nimitta). and mater in! can we updddna, has 
been introduced for the description of the souL ^Tbe [ainas 
1 r ; 11 l * ie * <,u l 1* the eHkient cause of the material Kurmas. 

■ be ITva ptj^easeK consciousness, and toncrou&ness martr- 
tests ;ise!i in The form ol various mental stales. These 
mentat states ir c responsible for activities which produce 
material Karma* ft i$ t therefore, asserted that Jlva is the 
u ^enij-H t ho tight -k ar m as, indirectly of the Karmic matter. The 
Pancastihayasarti describes the etman as the agent of its own 
bh'ivus. But it is not the agent -i tudgwta karmas* Jainism 
emphasizes the activity of the Jiva as ayainst the Samkhya 
view of the passive udaaina putum. As a con sequence of 
activity, the Jiva experiences happiness and misery. But 
Nemicandra says ihar it is only from the phenomenal point 
of view. From the noumena] point of view jlva las coil sci- 
1 and i enjoys eiernal bliss, I j s the .■' ! d'&vyas#trt§i r 'iha we 
rend, 1 mcrayanayado cedana-bhdvam khu adttsw". The joys 
and sorrows that Jlva experiences are the :ruits of dravya^ 
varmfiH.' But BuddhUm Relieves that the attent never enjoys 
the fruit- of Mrma. James Ward giving the general churn- 
ctenssation of the "varied contents of Ebe empirical seif, 
says that t- n c sel t has first of all a} a unique interest and hi a 
Certain inwardness, further it h c) an individual that d) per- 
cists, a is active, and finally it knows itself, 3 

But the process of entanglement In activity and enjoy¬ 
ment is beginning^ ss. T be soul gets cn tang fed m the samsdra 
du-J embodied through the operation cf karrms, It assumes 
various rorms dun to the materially caused conditions 
Utpddhi), and is involved In the cycle of birth and death. 
Tt is subjected to the Inrces of Karmas which express them¬ 
selves, first through the feelings and emotions and secondly 
10 the ch ^ n * 0 f very subtle kinds of matter, invisible to the 
-eve and the ordinary instrument of science. When the snul 

L D* wymv 3, 9, 2, PaXtdxikiyasfra, 6 h 28. 

j. {\\ „rdi : Psychological Prirwiplh, Ch. XV a p, 368, 
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is embodied,, it ! s affected by the envi i '.^ninenl-pbysicxi] t seek' I 
and spiritual, in different ways. Thus, we get the various 
types: tit" $tni] existence. The soul embodies use It and identi¬ 
ties itsell with the various functions oi the bodily and social 
environment. Willaiin James distinguishes between the self 
as known or the me, the empirical ego a& it is sometimes 
called, and the self as knower or the 1, pure ego. The enn- 
stituents ot the me may be divided into three classes : the 
material me, the social me and the spiritual me. The hotly 
is the innermost part of the material me. Then come the 
clothes,. our home and property. They become parts of our 
empirical ego with different degrees of intimacy. A man’s 
social me is the recognition that tie gets from bis feltowmen. 
A man has as many selves as there are individuals and groups 
who recognize him. The spiritual me also belongs in the 
empirical me- it consists of the '"entire collection oi con- 
scii usr.e£s t im psyche faculties and disposition taken con¬ 
cretely.’ 1 Rut I lie pure stT s the sell .is ihe know.tr., is very 
different from the empirical sell* It [s the thinker, that 
which thinks. This 15 permanent, what the philosophers 
call the sou 1 or the transcendental e^o. 1 Jainer- Ward also 
makes a distinction betw een the self known or the empirical 
ego, and the pure self. For him, the empirical ego is 
extremely camples. It is the presented self, 'l he earliest 
element is the presented self, the bodily or the somatic con¬ 
sciousness, Rut they never have the same inwardness an 
“the sense o'i embodiment.’* We also find a certain measure 
of mdividul permanence and inwardness that belongs to the 
self. We may call this The sensitive and the appetitive scsf + ' 
With the development of ideation there arises what ive cal] 
the inner zone, having still greater unity and permanence. 
This is the imaging and desiring self. At the level of intel¬ 
lection, ivc come to the concept that every intelligent parson 
15 a person having character and history and his aim in life 
through Social interaction. This gives conscience, a social 
product 35 Adam Smith has said. At this stage a contrast be¬ 
tween the thinker and the object of thought is clearly formed 


1. Jameb (.William) : Principles ot Psychology , Val. J* p, 292, 
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This is the thinking and willing sell. At this stage, even the 
inner idcntinn and desire become outer, do longer strictly 
self. The duality of subject and object is the last order of 
knowledge and is the indispensable condition of all actual 
experience, ft is the subject of experience that we call pure 
ego or self. 1 

The Jaina thinkers made a distinction between the states 
ol the soul as bahtrdttriGti. aniarairntm and p&ramatman* 
Hah i rat man consists in the identification of the Seif with 
body and external belongings. ]t is the bodily seif. In this 
we say, T am the body, 1 am lean etc* ' This identification 
is due to ignorance. The same soul is in the kajmdxuntkd 
and is characterized by sudd hi dittany a and bliss. It is irec 
from all senseut otherness. It has discriminative knowledge. 
This conscious self is antatutman in the samj, ugdrsli gunai- 
thdna. The pure and perfect self which is tree from the 
impurities of Karma is the pnramdiman. It is characterized 
h V perfect cognition and knowledge. It is freed and Is a 
Pidjha, Tnis Faramatman is ji\anamiiy& and is pure consc¬ 
iousness. It cannot lie known by the souse, it b^s 110 
indriyus and no rnanas. From the nnumenal point of view, 
the^e Rru the atEributti c>i the soul.* The ljuju approach to 
the problem is metaphysical. 11 contains dements of psy¬ 
chological investigation ; but the 'anguage is the Language of 
metaphysics. Modern psychologists, especially the rational 
psyshologists, stopped at psychological analysis and explain¬ 
ed the process of realizing the pure nature ol the self from 
the empirical stage to the stage nf pure ego. But the trans¬ 
cendental sell ss not the subject of psychology, William 
James has said that states uf consciousness are all that 
psychology needs to do her work with. ‘Metaphysics or 
theology may prove thy existence of the soul ; hut for psy¬ 
chology th_ hypothesis uf such a substantiai principle of 
unity is superfluous. 5 

'<■„ L>Vsrd); Psychological Frinaipirt ,-Ch. If. 

2+ Par&mainiaprahii^a , 31. 

% Jaimes (William); Bfitier 0auit, p. 203. 
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Jainism refers to the size of the soul. Although souls 
=irv not of any definite size, they contract and expand accord¬ 
ing to the size of the body ip which they are incorporated 
for the time being. The soul is capable of aditiftting its size 
to the physical body, as the lamp placed in a large or small 
room illuminates the whole space of the mum, Ncmicandra 
describes it as the phenomenal characteristic ot the soul. 
From the noumenal point of view it is said to exist in innu¬ 
merable pTadisas. 1 In respect of the elasticity of the soul, 
jainism differs from the other schools of Indian thought. 
As Jacobi says, the Jainas have a tenet of the size ot the soul 
which is not shared by other philosophers^ 

Some philosophers like the Vaiseslkas, Democritus and 
the atomists, thought of the soul as atomic. Some others 
talhed of the omnipresence of the soul. Jacobi says-that the 
original VaiseaJka was not clear on this point. Some Siirhkhya 
writers preferred the soul to be infinitely small, while 
Iseara Krsna and later writers characterized it as all-pervad¬ 
ing, 3 The spatial view r of the habitation of the soul had 
occupied the minds of the Upanisadic philosophers. 

Upanisadic psychology agrees with the Aristotelian in 
localizing the Soul in the heart. It was later thought that it 
was in the brain. Yogic and Tantric books recognized the 
cerebro-chemical processes, and consciousness was traced 
to the brain. Jn the '( aittirlyopamsad (1, 6, 1.2) we read 
that the soul in the heart moves by a passage through the 
hones oi ihe palate, right up to thv skull, where the hair 
are made lo part. The soul in the heart is called mantmaya. 
Ira the KamiUtkl Upanisad the soul is described as the master 
of all bodily functions. The sense depends on the soul as 
'relatives on the rich". The self is immanent in the whole 
body, and is hidden in it. This passage leads to the view, 
like the Jaina view, that the soul fills the body. Different 
other accounts are given in the Upanisads. Iu the Erhadd . 

1 . DravyaMTHgiak4 t 10 . 

2. Jicwn (Hermann5u E<1, by ] ISA VijAVA Muni - Studies in jfairjflm, 

p.B3. 3. 1 bid. p. 34, 
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v&tpyshiA Eh? set I is described as small as a pram nf or 

barle; . In the Ktithnpanhad k (inJ that the soul is of the 
size ol 11 1 e thumb. 1 ]t dwells in the centre oE the heart- 
In ihe C hUfit't&gyti, it is said to be o-i the me?sure of the span 
between the head and the chin, William Jamef traces the 
feeling of sell to the cephalic movements. He says that the 
self of selves when carefully eatamined is found to consist 
mainly in the Collection of these peculiar motions in the 
hesd or between the head and the hearth Desenrt*s main¬ 
tains rhar the seat of the soul is the pineal gland. Fichte 
holds that the soul is a space filling principle, Lotze says that 
the soul must be located somewhere in the matrix ol the arter¬ 
ial brain events. These accounts tend to make lls believe that 
the soul is Something material which occupies space. It is 
sometimes pointed opt that Lhe idea nf the spatial attributes 
of the soul constitutes .! contradiction, H the soul bfis np 
form it cannot occupy space even the infinite prudes as;, and 
■if - ■ ts immaterial-, ft cm ijdf lis.ve form. Howtvcrt this 
contradiction is due to the dillieul t re?' ol expressing the 
immaterial in terms of the material. This has been the 
perennial problem of philosophy, because the immaterial 
has no-vocabulary Os its own. The Greeks had the same 
difficulty. Plato had to resort to allegories and myths for 
expressing the immaterial. In Jainism, although the descri¬ 
ption of the soul is lip* metaphorical, it is just an attempt 
tu come nearest to immaterialism. It may be that the 
difficulty lb due to the complexity of substance in jainism. 
Jainism gives the cross division of substances as spiritual 
and non-spiritual, and again as corporeal and non-corporeal 
substance like Dharma and Adharma- and there is the cor po ' 
real which as called Pudgala. From the phenomena] point 
ol view, jwa comes under the spiritual but Corporeal. The 

corporeal need not necessarily be material. The classifica¬ 
tion is as follows :— 

p. las, D - ): J - c*#*** wa***,. 

Tame? fWillSam) ; Principle* of Ptychohgy, VflL l. p. 301. 
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p Substance 

- spiritual m&n-sjplriiual 

corporeal 

I corporeal non-corporeal 

Jiva j | 

matter 1, Akiisa 

2 . Pharma 
» Kaia 

'll this division is accept , there need be no contradiction* 
A^jiu, when size is attributed to the sou], it is possible tharit 
teters to the sphere or extent of the influence that is intended* 
In the Fancdsiikuyasara we redd that j use as a lotus hued 
tuliYj when placed in a cup of milk, imparts its lustre to the 
milk, the sout impairs itw lustre to the whole bodv + T 

Jiva is characterized by upward motion* Nemicandra 
describes the pure soul as possessing mdhvagati, I n the 
Pancdstikdyamra it is said, when the sou] is freed from nil 
impurities ft moves upwards to the end of Lota.* Per Plato, 
the son! was, above ail, the source nf motion, It is only the 
sdf th it moves. In the Phaedrijs, Socrates says m his second 
speech. " The soul is immortal, lor that which is ever in 
motion is immortal/ 3 The self never ceases to move and it 
is the fountain and the beginning of motion to all that moves. 

I he movement of the sou] Ji± samsfira is due to its association 
with Karaian ; hut by nature it has the upward motion which 

II adopts beyond which no movement is possible in pure space 
which is devoid of the medium tor motion, The Jaina conce¬ 
ption of the sout ns possessing utdhvagati appears to be more 
an ethical expediency than a metaphysical principle or a 
psychological fact. 

All these attributes belong to the nature id uven, soul 
and they are clearly seen it the Jlvas are pure and" free. 
However, most of the jivas are not pure and free. They are 
contaminated by some foreign dements which veil their 


1. Fonffffrtrtiyaitfrrfj, J3. 
Jyl -4 


2, Ibid, 79. 
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purity and perfection. The foreign element Is Kerman* very 
nre matter* imperceptible to the senses, and which enters 
into the soul and causes great changes. The souls arc then 
involved in the wheel of sar&sara* They become zamsarins. 

Ill The satinari jtvas are classified on the basis of 
various principles., 11kt the Status and the uumber of sense 
organs possessed by ihem. l'hey are Lhe sthaz'tijii jiiwj, 
immovable souls. This, is the vegetable kingdom. Sir J. C. 
EQ9E ha? pointed out that the vegetable world, has capacity 
ror experience- They are out sensed organisms. I’arth, 
water , fire and pi nuts arc such p®as. Ti-ey posses s the Sense 
of touch. This view is peculiar to jainism. Tfasa jlvas l 
(moving souls ] have two to five senses. Worms, oysters, 
conchs etc., possess taste and touch. Ants, bugs and lice 
have three nenses-taste, touch and smell. Mosquitoes, bees 
and dies possess four senses-taste, touch, smell and sight. 
And birds, beasts and men have all the five senses. Again] 
hve sensed organisms may possess mind. They are called 
samanaskit. They may be bereft of mind { amatiaska ). 

l J lato talked of a determined number of souls. 4 The 
souls that racist must always be the same* They cannot 
become fewer, nor yet can they become more numerous 1 . 1 
fn the Timaeus he said that the number of souls is equal to 
the number of the stars. 1 

In GomtfMtasarn, Jivakanda, we get a dehilled classifi¬ 
cation of aathstiri This classification is shown in Table I* 

Comparative psychcslogy points out that there have been 
various stages in the development ol animal life. The first 
aim pie animals, the protozoa, are possessed of one sense, 
in fact, til! we reach the insect species we find that the 
chemical sense predominates. Positive, negative and food 
reactions arc mainly due to the chemical sense. As we go up 
the animal scale, we find sensory discrimination in quali¬ 
tative distinctions. Even the other senses get discriminated 
and developed as we proceed in the development of animal 


1. Th* Republic - 611. 


2, Timer vs : 41. 
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life- Similarly, the distinction between the jh-as^ as paryapta 
Arid aparyapta* has great psycho!ngical significance. Gotnma- 
iasara thus illustrates the j paryapta developed, “as the things 
like the room, jars, and clothes are full nr empty, sn the 
jiva s should be understood to be complete or incomplete* 1 
JTva becomes paryapta with the absorption of Karmic matter 
fur building up its body, sense* respiration and manas* 
Onc-sensed organisms become complete with the possession 
o£ fund, drink, body, sense and respiration. The possession 
of these attributes makes the first four-sensed organisms 
paryapta or complete. For five-sensed organisms all the six 
are necessary. In the absence of these the Jivas are incom¬ 
plete. Comparative psychology has shown that sensory 
discrimination has been a gradual process. Mias Washburn 
points out that ability to distinguish between the different 
sensory experiences depends cm several factors, like the 
nature of the sense organs and the ability to make varied 
reaction movements* 1 On tile basis of these investigations, 
three different classes of senses, like the chemical sense, hear¬ 
ing and sight, have been mentioned. The chemical sense is 
manifested in the combined senses of taste and touch. As 
sensory discrimination becomes more complex, the mental 
life of the animal becomes more developed and pronounced. 

IV These characteristics of the soul are mentioned from 
the practical point of view. Defilement of the soul takes 
place when the Karma pours into the souL This is called 
airti’i'n. The soul then begins to experience mundane and 
emotional experiences like the passions.. The Karma which 
comes into contact is retained. The soul is eternally infe¬ 
cted wstb matter. Every moment it is getting new matter. 
In the normal course of things, it bag no end. But the 
deliverance of the soul from the wheel of samsara is possible 
by voluntary means. By the process of samvara the soul can 
stop the influx of Karma ; by nirjara it can eliminate the 
Karma already glued to the soul* Then all obstacles are 
removed and the £oul becomes pure and perfect, free from 

1* Gimmapasara, p. 118. 

2* Wa&hbitrm (MUs) : Tht Amrnid Mind , 0b r V, { 1936), 
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the wheel of samsdra* Being free, with its upward motion 
the jtua attains the liberation or moksa. In the last lines of 
tbe Gomnutiosdra ; Jivakanda, it is said that the liberated 
soul remains pure and free. 

Pure and perfect souls Jive in eternal bliss. But they 
do not Jose their identity ss the Vedsiiti n would emphasize. 
In the eighth Khan da of the Chandagyupaniftad. it is said that 
when a man departs his speech is merged in mind,, his 
mind in breath* his breath in fire, which in the liigiiest being 
is sat. Now, that which is the subtle essence has its self. 
It is the self, "‘and thou, Oh isvetaketu, art that/ 1 2 In the 
eleventh Khanka also* we read rhat when the body withers 
and dies and the living self leaves st, the living self die:'- not.' 
Jacobi says that fere we come nearer to Lhe concept of the 
soul. It differs from the Jaina concept in that the soul here 
does not possess a permanent personality, for in muhfi the 
jlva is merged in Brahman and its individuality is lost. For 
the Jama, Me'Taggart’s analogy of the 'college of selves 
would appear to he apter, although what type ot spiritual 
unity there is in Moksa* jainism Cannot say. McTaggart 
seeks of the unity of the absolute as that of a society. All 
the selves are perfect, and "if an opponent should remind 
me' ] , he writes, “of the notorious imperlections of all the 
Jives of all of us, ! should point nut that e^ery sell is in 
reality eternal and that its true qualities arc only seen in so 
far as itis considered as eternal. 1,4 Sub specie eternitatis 
it ja progressing towards perfection as vet unattained. 
The never-ceasing struggle of the soul is cn important 
tenet in Jainism. The universe is not, then, an amusing 
pantomime of infallible marionettes., hut a fight for perfec¬ 
tion* in which ‘‘something is eternally gained for the uni¬ 
verse by the success”* The Jaina outlook is njeliorislic* 


1. Mci ;ii>o Hirtyaf*. 

2. Prlmgle-Pattisos £A. Sadi): of <7od t 2nd Ed H1 Ch, XX 

p. 391. 



chapter iv 

CRITIQUE OF KNOWLEDGE 

T. The Jama attitude is empirical and realistic The 
Upanisadic philosophers found the immutable reality behind 
the world of experience, Gautama, the Buddha, denounced 
everything as fleeting and full of sorrow, Mahlvlra stood 
on com monsense and experfence and found no contradiction 
between permanence and change. The Jaina philosophy is 
based on logic and experience. Motsa is the ultimate aim 
of life. It is realised by the three-fold path of right intuition, 
right knowledge and right conduct. 1 Right knowledge is one 
of the major problems ol Jfiina philosophy. It is necessary 
to understand the Jaina theory of know ledge and experience 
for the proper understanding of Jaina thought. The Jaina 
epistemology is very complex and developed gradually in 
response to the demand of time. 

The problem of mind eludes the grasp of philosophers 
and psychologists because it can be analyzed into both meta¬ 
physical and psychological problems. Metaphysically, it 
refers to mind as the principle of the universe standing in 
relation to the phenomenal world. This is the cosmic prin¬ 
ciple which is emphasized by the ideal sa-s as the primary 
principle. Psychologically, it is the individual mind, the 
individual's system of psychic states in relation to the world 
of sense. Philosophers could not make a distinction between 
the two aspects of the problem. 

The Indian thinkers were groping to grasp the intangible, 
the ineffable and the immaterial. The distinction between 
mind and matter, the mental and the physical, was vague and 
unclear. In the pre-Upanisadic thought, the principle of Rta 
became the principle of order in the universe. It is the 
underlying dynamic force at the basis of the universe. "‘Even 
the Gods cannot transgress It- 1 ' We see in the conception of 
JRta the development from the physical to the divine. 1 It is 

1 . Ttiitv&rtkiiiiita, 1 . 

2. FADn^.EEiaiiNA'N' (S.^j Indian Philosophy^ Vo|; J, p + 
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ay the force of Rta that human brains function”, Alan knows 
by the divine force of the same immanent power which makes 
fire to burn and river to Stow, 1 The interpretation of the 
famous Ksvedic hymn of creation, “niititd Hi in tio sad ash 
taduTUw and again of **kdmas tad agre samavartatddhi man a so 
T&toh pratkamatfi yad astt. Sato bandhumasati mmvindahfdi 
pratisyd kavuyo mati!sA” z gives. a description that ior the -rat 
time there arn^e kfima which had the primeval germ of 
within it. Similarly the word k^tu is shown to be the ante¬ 
cedent of the word mafias or pjajna r in Sat. Bt&* 
there is □, statement that when a man wishes, “may 1 do that, 
may l have that* 33 that is Krtn.ii when he attains it, that is 
T)ak$a, The same term later changed its meaning to manas 
and prajna* 

The analysis of the jaina theory ot mind shows that there 
has been a conflict between l be metaphysical and tr,e psycho¬ 
logical approaches to the problem, It ss predominantly a 
realistic approach. The mind and its -states are analysed on 
the empirical level, The Jaina idea! is Moksa* freedom of the 
soul from the impurities of Karma. The purity and the 
divinity of the soul are tie basic concepts ol the Jain? philo¬ 
sophy, and mind had to be linked with Lhe soul and inter¬ 
preted in the metaphysical terms. 

The function o) mind, which is an inner organ, is know¬ 
ing and thinking. StMnanga described it as ssinkalpa vyapa - 
ravati. Anuvaiii&tka gives the alia •vijnana a? equivalent 
of the manas: “Citta manotijndnam iti paryayati," The 
Viiiiniasyakabhasya defines manas in terms of mental pro¬ 
cesses, * Te Is taken in the substantive sense. The Ay^ya- 
hoia defines manas in the sense of the inner organ which 
controls the mental functions, 

Jt is dillkuh to define mind, II at nil it is to be defined, 
it is always in terms of its own processes. Even the psycho- 

1, SakeINj K-li Mature of CeweUMtnta is Hindu Fhiltnvphy. p, 16, 

2, Ibid,, p. 17. 3- P- Vl * 

4, ViiUfdt'aiyakabba}ya J*2P. «■ "tSSW* *w nnena pjfltlfl* 

Also AbftidfiUnarajendto, Vdl, \ J, ffn2[rfl a p, jJ+ 
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logfeti of the present day fin d it difficult to give a definition 
ot mind without reference to the mental processes. Older 
psychologists meant by mind something that expresses its 
nature, powers and functions in the modes of 'individual' 
experiences and of bodily activity. McDcmgall also says that 

postulate that "something* 1 ; and "I do not 
f111J ' k writes, "that w e can find a better word to denote 

something than ihe old la shined word mind /' 1 iVkDcu&ill 
? e , “ m *“ d £iS in organized system of mental and purposive 
T ° rC£H “ ' U:i ^t says that mind is a prq-scientifk concent. 

It covers the whole field of internal experienced 

. J he { Qim * did not merely postulate the existence of 
™ lnd without any evidence. They found the evidence in the 
experiences of the world. I hey also give the empirical proof 
J or the operation of the mind. The contact of the sense organ 
wi the soul alone does not give cognition in the relevant 
speriencas ecause there la the absence o mafias. Something 
p.‘ s "“ e «"y fort ^ rogation. and Lhat is the mind, 
the mind Iiaa tl»2 functional connotation which speaks 
for its nature. ' Just a-: speech signifies the function of 

speaking, tire expr esses the function of burning and rhe light 
shows the light ,*’ 3 

. ^ rt k° dtTI schools of Hindu philosophy postulate it* 
existence of mind as an h ternaT sense organ, In the evidence 
oi cognition the contact of ihe soul with the sense organs is ■ 
no, suhicient. We must posit the existence nfn Mfto| some 
additional condition which brings them together. For in¬ 
stance* a msm may not hear a sound or see an object when 
U-e rnmc is pre*occupied* when the mind is e Where, as v e 
re:u] in the l pamsads. Theie is also the positive evidence 
m t'.ci ‘acts of memory and of experiences like pleasure and 
P r ia ' A i m ' n J !S not tangible, the proof of mind i :as . 
alwa r s be ^direct, and not direct. McDougall infers the. 


(Wj : OutUntt of Psychology, 12th Ed. 

*/ \Uminm ■ ft r .. a I ■ 


■ p- *3. 


* ■■ a ■ — . .. E !. it.tn ca»j p 

2. vVuntjt : Physiological Psychology- Intjaductfo-n, p. 3, 

J. Abhldhtliiarajeni.Ta t VoJ. VL. p, 83. 
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structure of the mind from its functions* lie writes that we 
have to build up our descriolroii of ihc mind b\ gathering all 
possible fuels of human experience and behaviour, and by 
inferring from these the nature anti structure nf mind. He 
thus makes a distinction between the facta ol mental activit¬ 
ies and the iacts of mental structure. It is comparable to 
the structure and the functions of the mechanical joy ; a ^d 
one who wishes to ascertain the nature of the machinery 
within it, can only watch its movement under various condi¬ 
tions . 1 

Vind is characterised by mental processes like doubting, 
imagining, dreaming and expecting* If is also rl erscierired 
by pleasure and pain and desires, T hesc ire tl e disuingut. 
shEng marks of mind . 2 The Nattduutra descri 1 c mind as 
r h at w h ic Et g r a s p £ e v e £'V t fi i n g r titva ? t t:a-g r u h etti a til tnan ah a 
In the TativtitihasutrOt we are told that cognition ed v, rat is 
stated on authority, as in scriptures is the object of mind, 
s'rutam tinindrtyasya* in Mai in L : pant sad mind Is descri¬ 
bed In its reflective aspect as source of all mental modi* 
fieaiions. He sees by mind, by mind be hears, cud by mind 
too* he experiences all that we call desire, will find belief, re¬ 
solution, irresolution. All this is but mind itself . 5 In 
modern psychology also h Wundt says thzt mind will he the 
subieet *‘to which we attribute all rhe separate laets ol 
internal experience . 11 Mind* m the popular thought, is ms 
simply a subject in the logical sense, hut a substance in real 
being* and Ihe. various activities of the mind arc its expres¬ 
sions or nolioua. But this invokes, he says, some metaphy¬ 
sical presuppositions. For him, mind is a logical concept 
ol internal experienced The Ahhldfainar<ij e ndra mentions 
that the word mantis has a Junctional sigiiifin ante, because it 
describes the functions of the mind like thinking, imagining 

1. McD&uGjki-L tW,) ; Vuiliiit of Piydwlogy, *2th Ed . p. 3fi. 

2. Abhidh&nQTfi) endra t Vnl. Vb p- 

2. p. 24. 4. Tattparlkazutnii Ch. 1], Sfttrfl, 21. 

5. tfaitrl Upaaifadt Ch. VI, p, it?* a* quoted by R. D. Ra^*DE jn 

Survey ctf Upanifadtc FhiioiQphy M p + 11$, (1926). 

6, Wundt : Physiological Piychatvgy* tr. by Titchkbr, IntroductioB, 

P. 3, 
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and expecting , 3 And from this functional significance of 
the mind the structure of the mind is inferred. The Jaina 
thinkers make a distinction between two phases a A the mind 
dravya manas and hkttva manas {manak dvi^idham drazya- 
Pinnah bhava-twina y ca) r Tn tlie Vihsavusyababhasya , we pet 
a description of the two phases of the manas. The material 
mind, which may he called the menial structure, is composed, 
of infinite* hne and coherent particles of matter meant for 
the function of mind — drc&yatak drazyam&nak. It is further 
described as a collection of line particles which arc meant 
for exciting thought processes due to the yoga arising out of 
the co Dtgct of t be jiva w it h th e bo d y . 2 1 n t he Gomma tasam : 

Jlvii-kanda also there is a description of the material mind 
ss produced in the heart from the coming of mind molecules 
like a full blown lotus with eight petals . 3 

Such a description ol mind as dravya matins and hhdva 
martas, the structural and the psychical aspect, can be com¬ 
pared lo the description ol mind given by some modern 
philosophers, C. D, Broad, in his Mind and its Place in 
A at are preseiii-g a similar view. It is a modification of the 
instrumental theory according to which mii d is a substance 
that is, existentially independent of the body. For broad* 
mint] 3 $ composed of two factors neither oi which is and for 
itself hag the property of mind, but which when combined 
exhibits mental properties. The lactors arc ll.e bodin and 
the psychic factors. It is comparable to a chemical com¬ 
pound like NaC 1 and H s O in which the individual compon¬ 
ents lose their individual identity wl:en composed of living 
body possessed oJ ij the nervous system and something else 
and ii) the psychic lactor, which possesses son,e feelirg like 
mental.* The bodily lactor is cescrtbed as *'the living 

1. Abhidkanar&jtndra M Vol, VI, p. 7+, 

VUtSdvaiyakabhitya ^525 ; A. Ma-1 an J AbhidkanarSjtndra VoV, Vi, 
Cwnmtrt*ry r fed yagynir mtmenayvgyair mamvarganabhyo srhitair 
Griatftak pudglair mTnrtitim 16 d dravyamanQ bhanyate. 

3 Gomniafaicira ; Jinn-kdnfas Verse +43. 

4. IiRO^n (C. D,' : Mind and its Piatt in Nptvrt, Ch. XIII* atu* XJV 
SoeftOtt E, 
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brain and the nervous system'*. About the psychic factor, 
Broad seems to be vague* 1 Neither mental characteristics 

nor mental events seem to belong to it. Jt is likely to be 

sentience only* However* the psychic factor must be capable 
of persisting for a period at least after the death of the body; 
and it must be capable, when separated from the body, of 
carrying ^traces’ of experience w hich hsppcn to tl e mind ol 
which it was formerly u constituent. In other words, it must 
comprise the 'nanemic mass - Broad s view comes nearer to 
the Buddhist vinnd^a rather to the Jain a view of bhara man as« 
Of all the psychic factors in the Buddhist view , *innti$a has 
a more permanent nature. In the Dtgha-Ntk&ya it is ment¬ 
ioned that aiter death the body i$ dissolved, mind ceases 
but vinndtiai the coefficient of the desire to enjoy, clings to 
produce its effects in some other embryo waking cl sew here¬ 
with this difference of the psych c factor, the Jaina distinc¬ 
tion between the dtanya Juanas and the hhtliQ tn&iies corre¬ 
sponds with Broad's Lheory of the composition ol mind In 
speaking of the mental structure. McDougsU has likened 
it to the structure of a machine. However, ftJf DougalJi also 
warns us that it should not be taken in tl e sense of material 
structure or arrangement of parts. He likens it more to the 
composition ol a poem oS music. The struc-.uje ct the 
mind is a conceptual system that we have to build up by 
inference from the date ol the two orders, facts o- behaviour 
and the facts of introspection."* The same ran be said of 
the com position of the man as. 

Each Jiva ha? its own mind. although t] e genera] na 1 ore 
of mind is one; tttano l&kmnatueno mrimmaiiaiom ehittiCif', 
because the essential nature of mind is tl e esj ression of the 
mental states. In the Sthananga we read, ege jiv&pam 
In this way and according to the situation, ihc Gods, nr it. and 

t. Also P+OfrtdinEt the AtiiiOttfian Sotitiy, Symposium: 

Is mind a EJCMUJJflWtl auhtt-aiiCt ? Vitwa ol Df. lIiKTiE quoted, 

2. RnYS Djimug {Mrs.) : Bud/thitt Psychology. Civ. jV ini, p. 2U 

3. McIJoiJGaU- (WO i Outline 0 / Psychology, I2lti Ed., p. 42. 

4 . AbhidhAnw jer.dri;, Voh Yl t p. 82 and Sthunufiga I* de&a- 

taihii jamoy draft. 
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■Was have each his own mind. In tie Taltvartfouutra, the 
classificationoi the sol s, five sensed organisms with minds, 
is mentioned ; san)ninuh samvnaskdkJ Jn the five-sensed 
organisms only some possess minds. Comparative psycho- 
Inpsts like Kohler and Alverdes have shown that mind in 
the developed form is possible m the ea Sc of higher animals 
having insight- Naiygyitas also believe that each organism 
possesses a mind and sensitive organs in order that it may 
f m 11 P c ' s | T:0ri to cognise the objects and to experience 
pleasure and pain in accordance with past Karman. Each 
se.r hi-s one mind, because a single mind of atomic magni¬ 
tude car nr> ,-e shared by all. This mind in each sell can 
xnnctmn only inside lie organism with which tie seif is 
connected. If there was one common mind for all, there 
WOu3cl Kc fiin ttiltaneity of cognition. A similar argument 
was presented by the Jaina things In favour of the TTva 
heme btmvaitianorup^ If th e £ ya was sarzagaia, there 
on cognition oi everything bv everyone , 1 Their 
arguments were metaphysical and epistemological than 
psycho logical. But modern psychology bus analysed the 
same prouleni from the psychological point of view. 
•McDoug^tl wrrtess, 'll seems probable thsit mind has the 
™*}uaL U ie wherever and whenever it exist- or manifests 

. ' . ,lier in men or superhuman beings 

whorhrr in the new-born infant, the fool or the wise man 
Un the other hand r the structure of the mind seems to he 
peculiar to each individual ; 3t not only is k different in the 

IZT ? CCieS nf r™ !s < ff tI]e > I^ve minds) and in man ; 
hut the structure of mind of one man i 3 different from 

a ° every other man ; and, in any one man at each atage 

ofhi. earcer or lif^istory, it is not quite the same as at 
any other stage . 4 


1 ' Ta l*v*Tfhat tl sra f Ch. IT, StUm 11. 

lo B C.llTifj: "** ‘ <?•”"*<•« of MM, .. •ppwfa.f 

4. McDooCftLL tw.) ; Outline Ptycftolmjy, 12th Ed.. PJ *. 3M*. 
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The ancient Indian philosophers were faced with pro¬ 
blems. concerning the instru mental nature of the mind. It 
was generally believed that* like other sense organs,, mind 
was also a sense organ] and the instrument of the soul- In 
the Upvnisads we find references to the mind as one of the 
organs along with the other sense and motor organs [jiidnen- 
driyas and karmtndTiyas }* 1 2 Prastm Upanisad mentions man as 
as a central organ. Reference to the mantis as the driver of 
the ten organs in the Mattri I'panimd may also be noted. 
Orthodox Hindu philosophy accepts mind as the internal 
organ. There were some philosophers who made buddhit 
ahamkara and mantis together to constitute the internal n-rsan 
antahharoya. Hut Jayanta believes that mind is an internal 
organ. Similarly! Vidyansndi maintains, that huddki and 
ahamkma cannot be regarded as sense organs. The JSIyayn- 
Vidsesitia philosophers regarded mind as the internal organ* 
Biat Gautama did not include it in the list of the sense organs. 
Kanada is also silent. V atsyayana includes mantis- under the 
senses* He calls it the inner sense by which we apprehend 
the inner states by the instrument of the manus. Vatsydyana 
believes that mind is as good a sense organ as the eye and the 
like* though there are certain differences. But the Jainas 
believed that the mind is a uo-indriya in the sense that It is 
different from the five sense organs. Its sense contents and 
functions are not entirely identical with those of indriyas. 
The prefix no here does not mean nut, hut is at limes render¬ 
ed as isad. It is a quasi sense organ. Still they accept the 
instrumental function of the mind. In the Gommatasdra : 
Jivakanda, we get a description ot mind as the no-mdriya. 
It is through the mind that mental knowledge and mental 
activity arise. But in the case of the mind there is no exter¬ 
nal maniicstation as in the case oi the other sen&e organs. 
The function of mind is assimilative . 3 The Pramdnti- 
mtmdmsd describes mind as the thing which grasps everything. 
In the vrtti of the same it is said, "mano'nitidriyatn ifi no 

1, DscaSESI : Phiioii/phy &j th r Upanisad, 53, A? aftfi L p uni? ad, 2-i'j. 

2, Gopimaiaiara 44-r, sanria taiia have tcfaixJiyii'Kain vd 

nattait&bh&irddo. 
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indriyam il% eft. uzyate . 1 ]n the Tattvarthasuira, the function 
nl mind, which is amndriy^ is described as the iruta cogni¬ 
tion. I he second function is the matt and its modifications** 
h is called the organ of apprehension o! all objects because 
all sense experiences are apprehended by the mind. The Jain as 
accepted the instrumental oature tevravatva) of the mind. 
But it is said that the hamna is of two types— behye hetranu 
and dTiiahkafanU) and even the dravya-manai is described as 
the miiakhur^a, Die internal organ. Being the internal organ, 
it is different from the other sense organs. 3 However, such 
a description uf mind need not L-t interpreted ir tiic sense 
thatp ;k core* jug to the Jaina view, mind is not a sense organ ; 
in fact, it is more than a sense organ. Its function is not 
specific like that of the other sense organs. It is stirvuriha- 
grahanam, as it is stated in the 

IL In the Dmuyasamgraha, Nemicandra says that wul 
in its pure form has the quality of consciousness, Erahmu- 
deva r in his commentary, writes that Irom the ultimate point 
of view, JIva is distinguished by its quality of consciousness.* 
It is the most direct and nearest reality of which any one who 
has introspected is most immediately aware* 

Consciousness has been the most important of discussion 
for philosophers, psychologists qs well as scientists- 
Attempts have been made to solve the problem from various 
angles. In the Aitmya Jra^yaka, an effort is made to 
understand the different singes of the development of con¬ 
sciousness in the universe. In the evolution of herbs, trees 
and all that is animal, the Utman is gradually developing 
In the herbs, only sap is seen ; in the animated heings, cifta 
is seen : in man, there is gradual development of dtman. for 
he is now entiowed witl prujnay S im i la rK , i D t h r CMmirh 

'•. yrnrtuinavtitadmta 24 and Vttii, 

2. I (fttuartheiulrn IJ, 21 tm d Pram# paMimdm<t-trtti— srutJin n ti -hi , 
yirrii Vtiayasya ttirdtialj. 

5. Mumrn^^in. V.I. VI, to. p. -0; U rii ^ mvm , u 
KaTAnay dvtdhfi bhuvaU-iaritagatttQl aHtafrkaratiam tadbahitbkltfarp bftfc a. 
kararzGift Ca tafrtdtim drattyq-imtinvnljrfikafariafnm&ttimQit. 

41 Vtwynamgraka, Ver&sj 3, tjiteoywt*payed* t iu n,i j t ^- a _ 
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gyopani^ad, Prajapoti describes the progressive identification- 
□f afman with body consciousness. The p&ycbo-pbys r olo- 
gjcai method is adopted lit the Tailiiriya , 1 Finally, ibe 
Qtm&n as jmnatftnya and attandamaya is emphasized. The 
Jaina classification of the Jivas places the problem of the 
evolution of consciousness on a scientific basis. Jivas have 
been, classified into one,, two, three, four and five-sensed, 
according to the number of the tfense organs possesed by 
them. ]Tvaa possessing the five tenses are divided into those 
having mind and those without mind. It is now realized 
that the rise of consciousness is late in the evolution of life, 
from physical evolution lo the evolution of life, mind and 
consciousness. 

Cetanli at a fundamental quality of the soul h pure con¬ 
sciousness, a hind of flame without smoke. This conscious¬ 
ness is eternal although it gets manifested in the course of 
the evolutionary process of life in the empirical sense. This 
emp ricnl consciousness :irises from the contact of the fer.se 
organs with the objects, Cetanl in ks pure form gets em¬ 
bodied with the Atman and comes into contact with the em¬ 
pirical life, with the sense organs and objects. It manifests 
itself in the farm of jndtia and dariana* jhana and Darsana 
are. Therefore, aspects of cetana and cetatui is the spring-hoard 
from which they arise. It is like the flood of light in which 
objects ate illuminated. It is the psychic background and 
the psychic halo of cognition in its two aspects, jnaqa and 
darianu. Cetwifi, therefore, is the light of consciousness 
that the soul possesses and through this light the cognition 
oi obiects arises.. 

The analysis of the states of consciousness has Letn an 
important problem for phil"sopher£ as well the psycho¬ 
logists, Consciousness has three aspects—the cognitb e, the 
affective and the conative. They are modes of consciousness. 
In perceiving* believing or otherwise apprehending that such 
and -ueb a thing estists and has characteristics, ont'z altitude 
is cognitive. In the Effective attitude one t either pleased 

1. ..^quoted by SA^SBNA (fci. K.) in jVtffurf of ConstiOtifncll tr. Hindu, 
Fkilaioptm 1 , p- 24. 
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or displeased about it. But ore is also active about it tries 
to know more about it, and tries to alter it in some respect 
This attitude IS conative.’ But Stout says that though these 
three modes of consciousness are abstractly and analytically 
distinct phases tn a concrete psychosis, they ate not separable. 
Tncy do not occur in isolation from each other. Mind is an 
organic unity and its activities have the closest degree of 
organic inter-action. However, in ever; psychosis one of 
be aspects may he predominant. In the pleasure of pursuit, 
reeling presupposes conation. Sometimes, feeling is depend- 

en on certain conative attitudes involved in the perceptual 

process. Similar reciprocity- is f ous d in conation and 
cognitton* 

Indian thinkers were aware of ifae distinction of states 
id consciousness. The Jamas recognize three forms of con¬ 
sciousness. They make a distinction between consciousness 

2? as * nd 33 experiencing the fruits of 

Karma (fwrma-phela-eetanv), and willing, 1 Conation and 
feeling are closely allied. As a role we have first f M ]i D e 
next couation and then knowledge* McDougail has mi- 
p ha sized that feeling is the core of all instinctive activity. 

In fact, m nil experience there is a core of feeling, while the 
cognitive imd co native aspects are varying factors. Ju the 
Aitareya l.ipgnisad there is mention of different modes of 
experience, sensation, perception and ideation are different 
moaes of intellection. It recognises feeling an d volition as 
, 0lher forms of experience. The seers of Upanisads 
^ lVe a classification of seven mentd functions* 4 At the 
brsis 15 intellection. 'I'he Chandogyopaitisad emphasizes the 
primacy of the will. The Buddhists also recogniaed such a 
distinction. We have perception and conception, feeline 
ant. affection, and conation or will. In the Buddhist theory" 
will is the most dominant aspect of conscious experience! 

1. Stout <G. F.) Manual t/ Ftyckalogy, Itli Ed., y. K16. 

4 Pencxilikayatura, JS. 

3. Op, eit. 29, 

Chap./o^^! ■' C “"“" ,V * 5srw * Vf"*** 
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the basal element of human life. R adhakhishnan in his 
Indian Philosophy suggests that vijndna, vedaM and s&msharu 
ruughly correspond to knowledge, feeling and will . 1 
Childers in hi* dictionary brings the concept of conation 
under samskara. Mrs. Rhys Davids believes that, although 
there is no clear distinction between conation in the psy¬ 
chological sense and will in the ethical sense, still in the 
Pitakas there is consistent discrimination between psycholo¬ 
gical importance and cth teal implication. 1 Professor Stout 
has given up old tripartite classification of mental states and 
reverts to the ancient bipartite analysis of mind bringing the 
affective and conative elements together under the name of 
interest. Radhakriminan says that, if we discard the separa¬ 
tion of cognition and make it the theoretical aspect of cona¬ 
tion, we get to the Buddhist emphasis on conation as the 
central fact of mental life. 

In the Nyaya-Yat£esika theory also there is a description 
of the manifestation nf the three aspects of self as knowledge, 
desire and volition. We have to know' a thing before we feel 
the want of it- In order to satisfy the want, we act. Thus, 
st lIthiyanna says, feeling mediates between cognition and 
conation* Thus, the modes of consciousness have been the 
problem of philosophers and psychologists. There is a 
general agreement regarding the division of consciousness 
into three modes, although different philosophers have 
emphasized different aspects in the concrete psychosis. 
Buddhists have emphasized conation. In the Upani^ads all 
the aspects have received their due prominence, The primacy 
of the intellect is emphasized in the Chdndogya and Maitri 
Upaniiads.* In the Chdndogya, again, we get a description 
of the primacy of the will. But this has reference to the 
cosmic will rather than to its psychological aspect. The 
Jainas emphasize the close relation between conation and 
feeling. The Nyaya theory describes the function oi feeling 
as a mediating factor between cognition and conation. 

1. Radhakeusidmp* (5.) Jndi’flff Philosophy, VoL I, p. 400. 

2 . JCeiye Da VIM fMfa.J The Birth qf Indian Philosophy, p, % 

3. Chdadagyopatjisad VII. 5-1; Matiriya Upanij&d VI»39. 
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III- Self-Consciousness : The term self-consciousness 
ib very ambiguous. It may mean consciousness of the self 
as an object given m introspection. Jn this sense, the self, 
the empirical ego> becomes both an aspect of experience and 
also an object of experience* SeJf-consrionsness may mean 
transcendental and pure self-consciousness. It is not an 
object of knowledge. It la the ultimate subject presupposed 
in acts of knowledge. Again, consciousness may mean the 
ultimate eternal consciousness, which h a metaphysical 
concept. It is also used in the empirical sense as conscious¬ 
ness which is'changing . 1 Some of the earlier philosophers 
have not made a clear distinction between the metaphysical 
and the psychological sense of consciousness. In the 
Upanisads, the dtman is described as the basis and the ultimate 
presupposition in all knowledge. It is the absolute knower, 
and how can the knower itself be known ? 1 It cannot be 
comprehended by intellect. It is the seer and the knower . 3 
Yet, the diwiiifi can be known by higher intuition, It is know- 
able as the pTatyagdtmdnam , apprehended by udhyetmaynga * 
The Buddhists Eecognize the distinction between subject 
and object within the consciousness. They do not believe in 
the transcendental self. Their view of consciousness is like 
the stream of consciousness of William James. Yogacaras 
believe that self is a series of cognition or ideas. There is no 
self apart from cognition. They reveal neither the self nor 
the non-self. 

Some Nyaya philosophers, specially theNeo-na iyayikas, 
believed that the self is an object of internal perception 
rnUnasapratyaksa- The Vaiiesikaa also maintain that,although 
the self is not an object of perception but of inference, it 
can be apprehended by Yogic intuition. The Sinikhya phiioso- 
phers maintain that consciousness is the essence of self, 
It is self-intuition. Self is inferred through its reflection in 
bttddhi. But Patanjali accepts tLe supernormal intuition of 

J_ ___ 

1. SilKsBftA (S. K*); Natun <of ^ourripunrai m Hindu Philtntpky, 

Ch, v, 

2 . B?hiiilat&iiya'kvpattiiadi 2 . 4.1 +. 

3. Pfoittltpilnifad, 6. S. 4* Ka}hcpcnifad t 2 t U, 
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the self through the power of concentration. The self can 
know itself through its reflection in its pure sattva and also 
when mixed with rajas and lamas by supernormal intuition 
(pr&tibhti-jtlunu)* So, the pure self can know the empirical 
self, but the empirical self cannot know the pure self. 
There is the contradiction involved in the self being both 
subject and object and the reflection theory does not much 
improve the situation. Vacaspati tries to avoid the contra¬ 
diction by saying that transcendental self i$ the subject, and 
the empirical self the object, of self-apprehensicn. 

According to Prabhak^raT self is necessarily known in even act 
of cognition. Cognition is seif-luminous. It not only manifests 
itselfi but also supports the dimax, much as the flame and the wick. 
Neither the self nttr the object is selfduminuus. Theire can be 
consciousness of an object without the conciousness of the self. 
In every act of cognition there is a direct and immediate 
apprehension of the self. But the self can never he known as object 
of knowledge, ft is only to be known as a subject. It is revealed 
By triputa samvit. 

The jama holds with Prabhakara that cognition is always 
apprehended by the self- Gbgnhion reveals itself* the self and its 
object. Every act of cognition cognises itself* the cognizing subject 
and the cognized object. Bur the Jaina denies that consciousness 
alone is self-luminous. Me regards seif as nondurninntis. Self 
is the subject of internal percept ion, When I lecl tha; I am happy 
1 have a distinct and immediate apprehension of the seif as an 
object of internal perception, just as pleasure can be perceived 
though it is without form. “IJh Gautama'b saiJ Mahlvlrai “the 
self is pmiyaksa even to you The soul is cognisable even to 
you'’, 1 Again* unlike the view of Trabliakara, the Jain a a hold 
that it is the object of peremption* and It is manifested by external 
and internal perception. To the question *how can the subject be 
an object of perception }\ the Jaina replies that whatever is 
experienced is an object of perception. 

William James made a distinction between the empirical self* 
the me, and the transcendental self* tire L The self is partly the 


1. Go ^ adharavddOi . Cb, I. 
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known and part[y the knower* partly object and parttv subject. 
The empirical ego Is the seif as known* the pure ego is the knewer- 
“It is that which at any moment Is conscious/ 1 Whereas theme is 
only one of the things which it is conscious of. But this thinker is not 
a passing state, It is something deeper and less mutableIYof. 
Ward hoJds that the pure seif is al ways immanent In experience, in the 
sense that experience* without the experient will be unintelligible. 
It is also transcendents Jr in the sense that it can never be the object 
erf our experienced Tlic Jamas were aware that consciousness of 
self is not possible by ordinary cognition, ihcmforei they saitlr 
it is due to internal perception, 

Self-cousciousnesg does not belong to the realm of pure con¬ 
sciousness which is foundational and without limitation. That k 
the cetana which is tfce essentia! quality- of the souk T*jt when 
wc- descend to the practical level, the realm of vyavahdta* we find 
the distinction between subject and object in consciousness. Ibe 
question whether tie self is perceived by direct experience like the 
internal perception of the Jafnat* or by the immediate intuition* 
{pratibhd jmma) Qi the YedSntins, is raised a* a consequence of 
tills distinction, In all this* the question is answered from the 
empirical point of view, On this basis* we may say that there are 
two aspects of consciousness 3 ai pure and transcendental con- 
Eciousness, and b) empirical ccnsckaiscesa, Atman is pure con¬ 
sciousness^ jlva is consciousness limited by the organism. Atman 
k subject ol consciousness. It is also the object of internal 
perception* hut only in the sense that it is immanent in conscious* 
ness though not clearly Cognised as object, jTva is both the subject 
and the object of conscious^* because h is the Cognizer as well 
as the cognized. 

^ - T ^ e theory of knowledge is very old and probably 

originated in the pnHVlahavfra period," The Jnana pravada 
forined a part of the POrvaimta which formed a part of the 
ancient literature. Jinabhadra, in his ViUsovaiyakabhafya, quotes 
a_PQrya GatM on jf& na.* There seems to have been no differ- 

1. 3 a mbs (Will fain) ; Principle #1 PivCh&Ugy-, CJiap. X. 

2, \\ ■' hd (James) ; Psychological PriitcipU 4 , p. ?S0 ^ 1920), 

3-. \ ATIA (N r ) - Studies injaixa Philosophy, p r 27. 

4. Fiirsdvpfaaka&hiltjfit, 121. 
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cr.ec of opinion between the followers tU Parsva and MaMvira 
regarding the division of knowledge. Both ol them accept die five" 
fold distinction of knowledge* The Agamas have also presented 
the live divisions of knowledge. 

Know ledge is inherent in the soul, hut owing to perversity of 
altitude ar ising mit of tbe Veil Ol Karmam wt; may get wrong 
knowledge, ujndm- Knowledge it perfect when the veil of 
Karin an is totally removed, ft is imperfect even when there is 
partis! subsidence or destruction of Karr*an. The soul can got 
perfect knowledge directly when the veil of Karma is removed. 
That is pTrttYahsa’jndTta. Ill it empirical knowledge, experience of 
this world, is possible with the help of the sense organs indirectly. 
Such knowledge was called partikfQ jndmi, Matijnana [sense 
experience), and SrutajEana (knowledge due to verbal communica¬ 
tion;, arc paroksa-jndtsa \ while Avarfhi (extra sensory perception) 
Manshparyaya (telepathy), and Kevata-jna'na (omniscience), -Acre 
balled pratyciksa, 1 but later, in order to bring the .la in a theory 
of knowledge in line with the theories of other systems of Indian 
thoughts they modified their conception of Pratyaksa and Paroksa 
Juana, hi the Anuyogatfa-ura .S'iTfra, we find n change in termirio. 
logv. Mati and Smta began to be called pralyaksa aw they were 
possible through the operation of the sense organ*- Jinahhadra 
calls the two samzyaVithflm praiyuk&a* Alongside of Jiians. we 
have direct intuition of the object. It h Darsana. Darsana has 
similar sub.i; visions. The general classification of knowledge and 
intuition meritiomn; ■ L: icir perversities, is shown in Table 1, The 
subsidence and destruction of the veil of Karman is a necessary 
condition of knowledge and intuition, Wrung knowledge is charac- 
tyrised as samsoya ldoubt), vipuryaya (perversity), an danadhya- 
vasdya (wrong knowledge caused by carelessness and inditference). 
Owing to the lack of discrimination. between the real and the unreal, 
the stall with wrong knowledge, like the lunatic, knows things 
according to its own whiitfs* Perversity of attitude veils the 
faculty of perception and knowledge, and knowledge becomes 
vitiated. It becomes ajnnna* 


}. Sthtfji&nxaiuira, H* 1. 7, 

2. Tatw&rth-iiii-trat l, “J-12- Auuy6gadt)£ra Uwfruj p. NandisHtra 4 

3. Ibid. 32,; Paitt&tikdyatfirp, 4". 
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Pratyaksa : We may now consider sense perception or pratytb- 
k$a jndna, as the NandlsHira 4~5 calls it. It is knowledge 
obtained through die operation of the sense organs and the manat. 
flemacandm describes in the Pramayamimamsa that pratyak^a is 
that which is immediate* clear and unambiguous. He analyses the 
various definitions of pratyahsa of other schools and shows that 
the y ait not adequate, 'Hie Xaiyay ika definition of perception as 
unerring cognition which is produced by the sense object contact is 
not adequate. How can the sense object contact and the like, he 
aaks* which is not of the nature of cognition* function as efficient 
instrument for the determination of the object? The Buddhists 
Lave given a definition of perceptual cognition as that which is free 
from conceptei a 3 construction and is not erroneous+ But Hemar 
canrfra says that this definition is irrational since it has no bearing 
on practical activity 7 . It has no pragmatic value, j aim ini defines 
perception, as that which is engendered in the mind of a person 
upon the actual contact of the sense organ with the object* This 
definition is also too widei since it overlaps such cognition* as doubt ; 
and illusions also occur as a result of sense contact. The older 
exponents of the Sanikhya school define perceptual cognition to be 
modification of the sense organs such sa the organ of hearing. But 
sense organs are devoid of consciousness, therefore* their modifica¬ 
tions cannot be conscious. If* on the other hand* it is assumed to 
derive its consdent character from its association with a conscious 
principle I ike die self* then the status of die organ of knowledge 
should be accorded to the self* Therefore* Bemacandra said 
perceptual cognition is immediate and lucid. 1 In Fla to s dialogue* 

Theadetus* Socrates said that* 'if knowledge and perception are 
tl*e same* it leads to an impossibility* because a man who has come 
to know a thing and still remembers it does not know it, since he 
does not see it and that would be a monstrous conclusion.' in the 
Nandi Sutra a distinction is made between indriya-pratyahm and 
anindriya+pratyaksa* Indriyq-pratyakss is Cognition which -Is 
immediate and direct and arises out of the operation of the five 
sense organs. '.There are* tlserefore* five types of sense perception. 
—the visual* auditory* tactual, olfactory and gustatory. The 

1* Frortflnafflifflflfflifl, 1.1+ sJltl il* Wifltl»entp.ry. 

2. TheatUtus, , 1W B, 
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The contact of the sense organs with the object is a condition 
of percept bn ao mentioned by the Naiyaykas* 1 although, accord¬ 
ing to the Jainas, such a contact is not necessary in die case of 
visual experience, Hemacatidra said that objects and light are 
not conditions of experience* because of lack of conmniftance be¬ 
tween the two/ Bit it is not denied that they are remote condi¬ 
tions, 2ike time and space, which subserve the subsidence and 
destruction of the knowledge Obscuring Karmas Ibev anc in¬ 
directly useful to the visual orgariHt like coll whim. Percention of 
a particular object is* in fact, accord kg to the Jak:. due to the 
destruction anh n'.ibsicence of the relevant fcoo\vIedge<tbsct|ripg 
Ka 'msfr JnanaVgTaTjiya Karma. Tuts implies a psychological 
f ac Lor. An 5 pp ropriate phy s ica f c< md it ion in. the de struct bn " and 
subsidence: of know-!edge-nbscuring Karma it; a necessary factor in 
the perceptual experience. ft also •lIl'- permed k on the competency of 
the appropriate psychical factor. The psychic factor of selective 
attention is needed before we get the sense experience, 'iltis is 
possible when all psychic impediments arc partially or wholly re¬ 
moved through the destruction and subsidence of knovrledge-vhseur 
inj> Karma. 3 Such a psychic i actor may be described as a mental set 
which is necessary for the perceptual experience. Emphasis on the 
mental factor in perception has been mentioned in tka Upanisads 
nls^i, in Western thought \ristoile was clearly ..aware that percep¬ 
tion is not possible merely through the sense organs/ For him* per¬ 
ception consists in being moved and a lie etc d. Sense perception doe s 
not arise from the senses them at lvcs* as organs of sense perception 
arc potentially and not actually, Locke writes than whale vev 
aiteratEOns are made in the body, if they veaeknot the mind; 
whatever impressions arc made in the outward parb if they are 
not taken notice of within, there is no perception. For we rnqv 
hum out body with no other effect than it decs a billet unless the 
motion lie continued to the brain ; and there the sense of hurt or 
idea of pain he produced in the mind, wherein consists actual 
perception/ In m odern, psychology* Ftof* Woodworth gives a 

1. piyiiya S jetrm II |_ j, tS-iV. indriydnhtl-iQmrtikorfiitn. 

2. pTatflAnam\miiiifd, I J 25 narthdloltau j ftdnasyo riitkirtaHt apyatirtJt&t. 

3. J biti. and. commentary. 4. Ari^lolfc t Prychnh’gy, 

5. I^JCKSj (Juhn) ; Eticiy Concerning Hvrmin Umiemondinp 

Ch. IX Perception. 
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formula ‘VV^S-O^RW > for explaining the fa sc lasting problem of 
how an individual perceives an objective fact. At any given 
moment a man is set for the present situation. He might be 
listening to a low hum just as a smooth tone- But if he tries to 
mate out what the sound, can b?» he is more likely to perceive it as 
die hum of an aeroplane. 1 

According to the Jainas, sense perception can bo analysed into 
fnur stages as (i) avagrahai* (iil ihd* (iiij avaydt and (ivj 
dhat ana. These stages, of sense experience arise throughthe operation 
of die sense organs and the mind. The earlier forms like Avagrahu 
develop into the subsequent forms, and all of them partake of the 
same essential nature.* Avagraha refers to die first simple and 
primitive stage of experience. TTifs may be said to be merely the 
stage of sensation. Next comes I ha. in tt.is stage there "is a 
mental element, and it refers to the integrative factors of the mind. 
In the third stage, we get a dear and decisive cognition of the 
object. This is Avaya, It implies the presence of the inferential 
element in perception. Dharana is retention of what is already 
experienced in the perceptual cognition. In fact, it is not actually 
a atage of perceptual experience although it is included in percept 
tual experience. 

Psychologists point out that perception is not a simple process 
nor is it merely the sense-datum. It consists in the organisation 
and interpretation of sensations. It is ‘knowedge about 5 and net 
merely ‘knowledge of acquaintanceas William James said. 
Perception involves certain psychological factors like association, 
discrimination* integration, assimilation and recognition. Percep¬ 
tion also involves inference. We perceive a table, and when we 
perceive the object as a table, we recognize it and we <;et a defined 
picture ol the object. As Angel! said, perception is a synthetic 
process, and the combination of the new and the old is an essential 
part of the synthesis. This process of combining was often called, 
by early psychologists, ‘apperception', r Hiis problem will be 
referred to later. Structural psychologists like Wundt and TEtclmer 

t. Woobwohih f R. S.)V Fiychotegy A Stvdy $ Mental lift, p. 4tt3. 

2 . Tattv&rthasutTHy 15 . 

3. PTetnd<jamim4rpiJ t I, 1. 20 and Cornellsotarv, 
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analysed perception into sensations. They said that perceptions 
com hint and fuse together a number of sensory elements as in the 
process of forming H £ 0. It is not merely a sum of sensations. 
It. gives a new psychological product* a creative synthesis* like the 
mental chemistry of J. S„ Mill. Later* the Gestalt psychologists 
gave a new turn to the psychology of perception. They hold that 
every perceptual experience is an unanalysed whole ; it has a 
quality of its own. The Jainas were concerned with giving a logical 
and epistemological analysis of the perceptual experience. There¬ 
fore* they were more interested in giving the conditions and the 
stages of know. ledge, Iheir analysis was more on the basis of 
logic* of com in on sense and on insight; and yet* the stages of 
perception mentioned by the Jaina philosophers very much corres¬ 
pond ic the analysis of perception given by the traditional 
psychology and the structuralist school- 

A yack jmA-S edation : Avagraha is the first stage of sense 
experience. It may be said to be analogous to sensation, h is the 
level cf sensation in which perceptual experience can be analysed. 
UmasYatl defines avagraha as implicit awareness of the object of 
^ense. He says that gmfiQTia fgraspiiigb illocana (holdmgh and 
avadhdr a?}fi (prehending)i are synonyms of avagrah® . 1 L ls 
indeterminate. The object presented through sense stimulation s> 
cognir^ed in an undefined and indeterminate way. In this stage* 
we are merely aware of the presence of the object without any 
association* without cognizing the specific features* and in. fact 
without even being aware of its association and name. 2 In the 
.4msyaha-Nityukti, A v a gra h a h a s been defined a s aw a recess u 1 
the $esse data. 5 Jinabh.adra insists ti at Avagraha is indeterminate 
in its, character. He is not prepared to consider that it has refer¬ 
ence to any specific features of the object* because even revive 
reference is enough to promote the experience to the stage of Aviva, 

Sensations^ as William James said 5 are the first things in con 
sciousneSS. This does not mean that all our experience is only 
fusing and compounding of sensations. Our experience can be 
analvsed into sensations* and these form the elements of our 

J 


1. TrttttfrifuisutTa Mhiiyn, I. 5 5. 

2 , Ibid. 3 . Avpiyakt-Niryukti, 3 * 
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sensory experience. As : Stout says* sensations are of. the nature of 
immediate experience, l&e the experience of cold iand warm, 
a specific tinge of pare, or-a much located In the body or at the 
surface of ihe body. The term sensjttiLJE is also extended to cover 
the visual data, sound* taste* and smell which may enfcr into irtr 
rnediate experience. Sensations vary not only with the variations in 
the presentedobjects but also in accordance with the state of the 
individual.’ During tfe period of two hundred years between the 
publication of Lod e’s Hssay and of James's Principles, two 
further characteristics, now largely of antiquarian interest,.were 
gradually attributed to sensation. Sensations were held to be the 
simp re dements of which complex ideas are formed, as well as the 
matter or crude stuff out of which the associative machinery fash¬ 
ion* the organized and meaningful world of everyday experience. 2 

Avagraha has been further distinguished into two stages : 
i) vyanjiinavagraha and if} arthavagraha.* Vyanjaravagraha is 
the earlier stage. It is a physiological stimulus condition of the 
sensation of the Immediate experience, lathe V i£e$5we$yaka Bhasya 
Me get a description of Vyaiijanavagraha- There it ia said that what 
reveals an oitjecti as a lamp reveals a jar? is Yyanjauavagrsha, It 
iy only the relation of the sense organ and the object in the form of 
sente stimulation sue:- a5 sound. 4 lit the NandUulTa* m get an 
example ci tl e earthen pot and drops of wmer, mail ah a- drstdnta. 

It gives a description of ihjp stage of Vvafijanavagraha. ’X day 
pot is to be filled with water, in the beginning, when a perswai 
out one drop of water, it is absorbed and flic re is ru sign of 
existence of water, Ife goes on pouring drops of water and at a 
(-v.rT.i3n stage a drop 0 } water will be visible. Tien the water 
begins tu accumulate. We may call this stage when the water 
beCf.n.es ^ isible the 4 Treshold of saturation . Tie drops oi witter 
bLiOw the dire si. old arc ali absorbed, Sinfiilarly, a person who is 
asleep seceives siund stimulation successively for sonic time. 
The sound a.oins reach the cars, JfinumcriibJe instances have to 

3, Stout (G. F,) : Manual ef Psychology, p. 123. 

2, btuit datum ttiCHiry and obit rvatior il fflcr. Soelc cofilrSLotjant 
of Psychology to Epi6temcr]n g y ; Journal of I hitosapky t Jefl. 19-F&. 

■i, Tottt.dTtk astitra t I r 1 tet &. urihaiya vyaisjandva^T nhah. 

4. Vif ffy C a iyakjhha zyo + l9l,193. 
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occur before the ears become full of sound atoms. At r particular 
slago. the person becomes conscious of the Sound. So far he was 
not aware of the sound although the auditory -stimulation was 
pouring in. We may call this stage of first awareness nhe thres¬ 
hold of awareness", ITe sensation of sound starts the moment 
the threshold is crossed and we becone arwarc of the sound. That 
is the immediate experience of sound * tfTthavagr&ka* So far there 
was no awareness of the sound although the conditions of atmuiJa- 
tion for such awareness were operating be tew the threshold.’ 
The stimulus was pouring in constantly although no awareness of 
sound was po^jhJe Up to a particular stage. Such a preparatory 
stage of sensation presents physiological and stimulus condition.* 
for die sensational stage, Jt is indeterra in ale and undefined. 
Vyanjanavagraha has been just described as implicit aw areness* 
the physiological and stimulus condition of awareness. It gradually 
develops into awareness and gives the sensation. It is very often 
described as 'contact awareness*. However* it would not he appro¬ 
priate to cab this ( awareness’ although there is the stimulation 
flowing in. Awareness gradually emerges later, through the accu¬ 
mulation of stimulation, Tl is merely potentiality of awareness, 
or implicit awareness. 

-Vs soon as a person becomes conscious* the stage of vy$njana- 
vagTdha is over* and it transforms itself into artfravtigraha. This 
may lx? called the stage of sensation proper. It is awareness of 
the object. In the S'andUutra there is a statement that, in thi s 
stage, we are aware of the sound as 'this is sound 1 or ‘colour 1 or 
* touch', but not exactly cognize the nature of the sound* colour or 
touch A Bat in the Vis&avaiyuhabhasye, this hind of determinate 
awareness, as‘this is sound' is denied in the stage of sensation. 
It is merely awareness of the occurrence of the cognition because 
It lasts only for one moment , 5 It is, therefore, indeterminate and 
indefinite. It does not reach the stage of cognition of specific 
content. 

On the basis of such a distinction regarding the two stages of 
Avagraha, it is staled that Vy a ftjanava.gr a ha lasts for indefinite 
moments, gradually proceeding towards the level of consciousness.* 

l- NandtivtrG, 34, mailaka+drsiGnUi. 2. N-anditiitra, 35. 

3 . Fi(*favadfahahhajya t 253 , 4 , NandUttita, 35 * 
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'lie physiological and stimulus conditions of awareness in tfce form 
of sen sat ion continue to accumulate for a number of moments till 
the threshold of awareness is reached. But once die stage of 
awareness m the form of sensation is readied* it lasts only for an 
instant* which is an indivisible point ol time and ts infinitesimal 

Western psychologists* like Stout* describe sensations as- some¬ 
thing of the nature of inimediaiely experienced warm or cold* a 
specific tinge of pain* touch located in or at the surface of the body t 
rather than anything outside Psychologists have extended the 
term to cover the visual data* the sounds and the smells that may 
writer into immediate experience. Stout furtlier savs that all re- 
cognition of sensation as of a certain kind* and all apprehension of 
it as continuing to be of the asme nature or as changing in nature 
at different mordents* involves a reference beyond this experience* 
Port sensation h immediate experience and nothing mote. At 
any one moment there is no other immediate experience except just 
the experience itself at the moment/ Sensations are genuine and 
factual* while mental constructs are spurious and artificial 
Sensations are new* unconta mi rated and untouched by those rnenta I 
processes which render ideas suspect. They are not structured by 
perception, dimmed and blurred through detention abridged through 
forgetting or artificially arranged as a result of fortuitous associ¬ 
ations. From Hume to Russell* modern empiricism has tended to 
regard the inchoate beginnings of knowledge in unformed sensation 
as more authentic than the cognitive refictedaent which recent 
enquiry provides. 1 2 

Iha : Cognition of objects in. empirical experience is not com¬ 
plete with the mere awareness at the sensational sfc]ge. In fact* 
pure sensations are not possible. As Stout says, we have hardly 

an > ^ ure .‘ e0!< * ,Sufl " sbso,uteI y deVl,id of ™aning, 

either original or acquired* except perhaps in die cast of children.. 
Sensations transcend the immediate experience because they are 
inseparably connected with thought. They have a reference to 
external objects. They mean something beyond themselves. 

1. Stoot (G. FJ : Manual of Ptycho!ogy, p. 124,, 

2. W*Ll_RAl*r (CtiMlcs F,J article io Jourttai of Philosophy, Jgnu_ 
try 1951, p* n r 
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■n thin sense* our empirical experience wifi not be complete 
with avagtaha Avagraha is not seJf-subsisteni It involves 
meaning and it has reference to object It brings m 'iha* a factor 
involving meaning. The next stage in the experience, then, is nhtT, 
Tn avagraha a person simply hears a sound. Tn Iha he cognises the 
nature of the sound also. 1 Tijiabhadra says that Iha is enquiry 
for the distinctive features of the object 1 AfeJanka defines Iha 
sim.if.srly 5 Hemacandra defines it as stiving for the cognition 
of the spcdfjc details of the object apprehended by sensation, 4 
It would be aptei to use 'associative integration’ as standing for 
?ha. And Ilia is the stage in d:e formation of perceptual experi¬ 
ence- It brings in associative integration of sensory elements 
experienced in the stage of sensation. 

AyStA : From the stage uf associative integration^ lM t we 
come to the staLe of interpretation. Sensations are Interpreted 
and a meaning assigned tn the sensation. That would be percep- 
tion. . Sensation is the first impression of something £he meaning 
of which is not cognised. Perception is the interpretation of the 
sensation in which the meaning is known. Aviva follows in the 
wiake of Iha. in this stage we reach a determinate experience. 
The striving for a cognition of the specific rature of the object 
results in the definite perception of the object The Avasya''dnir~ 
yukti defines avdya as determinate cognition. 5 In the Sarvdrtka 
siddhi we get the description of avdya as the cognition of the true 
nature of the obiect due to the cognition of the particular charac¬ 
teristics** TauvaTtkasutra Bhdsya describes avdya as the stage 
of ascertainment of the rig]it and exclusion of the wrong/ Avaya 
may be compared to the apperception involved in perceptual 
experience. Perception is a complex experience. The older 
psychologists analysed perception as involving apperception.. 
Apperception is assimilating new experience to old experience. 

Drift Rana . Retention* dhdraridi is the next stage in perceptual 
experience. The A miaisutra defines detention as the act of 
retaining a perceptual judgement for a number o( instants or 


1 * N&ndi$utra ( X 5 
S. TsttVdTthartijat'drltika J, IS. 2. 
5 . Viir$dtaiyaka Bhfcya, 179. 

7- TaUndriha Sutra Bhdsyat US, 


2. Vjtefavciyaiw Bhdfya t ISO 
Prarndnami mdms4 t \ 27* 

6 . Sarudrihasiddhi „ IIS* 
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iimumcrable instants. According tn UrriasvUti retention develops 
through three stages as i) the nature of the object h finally cognised* 
u- :he cognition so-formed is retainedt and iii = the object i? re 
coguh^d on future occasions. The AvaiyakaniTyv.kti defines 
dhara#(i as retention . 1 Jinabhadra says that retention is the 
absence of the lapse of perceptual cognition- Like Uma&vati he 
also mentions three stages of retention as i) tire absence of the 
lapse of perceptual jlodgement, i[j the formation of the menial 
traces and hi) the recollection of the cognition nn the future occru 
sions. In this description the absence of the lapse, avicy utu menial 
trace* vasand t and recollection smrti are three stages included in 
tlse conception of dhat and. 

Tlr?=> some logicians make dhdTuna a mere retention of 
perceptual experience; while some others would make it also a 
Condition of recall of that experience at a future time. Hem a’ 
candra recalls bis view of retention a* the condition of recall with 
the view as flic absence of retention of the lapse mentioned in the 
VihsSvasyaha Bltasya. He says that retention is the absence of 
the lapse of perception. Jrhit it is included m the perceptual judges 
men tavtiya. That is why it has not been separate] y mentioned 
by him. Avaya when it continues for some length of time may be 
called retention as the absence of the lapse of experience, It may 
also be said that absence of the lapse is also a condition of recall 
in the ^ense in which he defines Dhnnmai. Mere perception without 
the absence of die lapse gives rise to recollection. Perceptual 
judgements which are not attended by reflective mental sta^e are 
almost on die level of unattended perception? like the touch of 
gra&s by a person in hurried motion. And such perceptions are 
not capable of giving rise to recollection . 2 

HemacandiVn description of Avaya end his anal\^is of 
D]iar;;nil comes nearer to the psychological analysis or perception 
especially of the structuralist school, Perception is a concrete 
experience in which sensations are organised and interpreted. 
Meaning is assigned to sensations, Without the factor of meaning 
interpretation of the sense impressions perception would 
impossible. - 

t . ViiEtatariyaka ITS, Dk^ranniji pUQ&rdharanm*. 

2. From£jiamimawQ t I, [. 2<J and commentary. 
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The Jainas have given an exhaustive description of the four 
stipes of Avjgrahat percepiual experience* so far discussed. Fiadi 
of tiiem is of six types as they arise die to the five sense organs 
and due to miod- Again* Vyaifjana vagraha is of four types only, 
ITitis there would be twentyeight forms of perceptual cognition, 
tad' of the hventyeight forms again is of twelve types according to 
the nature of the object they can have. Therefore die Jainas have 
mentioned that there are three hundred and thirty six types of 
sense experience, namely MatyMna nr Abhimbodhikajuana- This 
elaborate Cla^sliivation has no psychological significance* ajthn'jgh 
it has logical a]id mathematical interest, The Jains logicians were 
fond presenting elaborate mathematical calculations. Tins I* 
found in their elaborate classification of Karma as given in the 
Gommafa Sara : Karma Kind a. Gl#senapp in his 'Doctrine of 
K'irrna in Jainism has given a detailed analysis or this d-vision, 
liiu same tendency must have inspired die Jain* I-ricians to m v$ 
sucIj an elaborate o| a ^sificatiOji of Ayr gratia. 

V . Super -sessf hxFFHrENCs; The problem of super-sensible 
expei ience is-not new in Indian Psychology. In the process uf 
sdf-realixation. man acquires certain experiences and powers which 
are not possible far the common man with the normal function of 
the sense organs. AM systems of Indian philosophy* except the 
Carvukas aid the Mimam&ikas, accept the possibility of such 
experiences, Sridhara argues that by the force of constant medita- 
tion on the self* dkfiia mid other supersensible objects* we acquire 
knowledge oi tnean. because the varying grades of consciousness 


must reach ihe limit beyond which it cannot go. Jayanfci Bhatta 
showed tint we can develop different degrees of perception leading 
to \ ogic perception which sees all objects past* future* remote etc. 
He gives instances of cats which can see in darkness and tlie 
vultures from Ming distances. Yogis can see all objects, including 
tue supersensible like dftarma. Such is the nature of divine per. 
ception iilso with the difference that the divine perception is eternals 
while the Aogic perception is acquired through the practice of 
meditation. 


h { attaprtha Sutra t I* ^T r rupj{v ar-adftch aJeo Avaiyaka Nirvttktij. 
4- 1 Nandi-rSutm, 4 £, 

irt-fi 
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Trasastapiida divides Yogic perception into i'l yukta in ecstatic 
condition; and ii) viyukta* of those who have Gillen from the 
■k; static state. Tn the state of ecstacy one can sec one's own self* 
OLher selves* sausa* time and atoms* Those who are not in ecstacy 
£an see tue supersensible and hidden objects through a peculiar 
contact of the selU manast sense organs and the objects. Neo- 
Naiyjayikas divide Yogic perception into: i) perception of those 
who have attained die union with the supreme Being; and ii) those 
who acquire it with some Yogic efforts. The former Lave constant 
perception. Arsajnitna as intuition of sages 3tas also been re¬ 
cognised . 

\ ijhanabhikfu stares tuat the Yogis can come into contact with 
distant objects by virtue of a power acquired through meditation, 
i r.is peculiar power of the mind consists in its ail pervasiveness. 
Through such powers tinder the influence of Dharma, the Yogis 
can perceive objects in all times and places through the connection 
•of the mind wiihprakiti. 

In the PStiSjala Yoga* mind is described as a continuous 
iireamoi- functions flawing into five stages: \) ksiptat ii) mvdha* 
iii) viitpjpfai occasionally steady iv) ehagta concentrated, and 
VJ xirtidho, withdrawn* In the fourth and die fifth stages mind is 
withdrawn from the objects and concentrated on one of the objects. 
In the fourth the mind gets the conscious ecstaev U&mprajMta- 
zttmiidhi) and in the last there is the supra-conscious state of 
testacy {asafnprajndia-samddhi}, T‘fie concentration proceeds 
from the gross objects to the subtler. In the different stages of 
s&mpTujnata samadhi, the Vogi acquires miraculous powers 
;dd *«> lit* clairvoyaneet telepathy! \mderstanding the language 
of animals, memory of past lives and a host of other powers 
The Ved3mins generally recognise two kinds of scimddhi : saifr 
prajma and asttmprajndta while different distinctions have been 
made by the Yoga psychologists, 

Among the Biddhista Antiruddha divides consciousness into 
two levels: i) subliminal consciousness and ii) supraliminal 
■consciousness, which is supernormal consciousness, The Yogi : as 
to pass through three stages in the supraliminal consciousness! 

T) rupacim, where he sees visible and material forms, Qairvoy- 
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ance may be included in this form of experience. jj) arf^aciUu. 

■!; f t!C . " gl T*. f"** WhiCh are *««**' anti formless* 

■ ^ raja) stage. of lohotiaracilta J-e reaches the stare of 
transcezkleiilal consciousness TrYhich is above the three wot Ms 
Tins may he compared to omniscience, Ate bodhi. A monk has’ 
“ go through the severe physical and mental discipline in order to 
pass mrough tie different levels of consciousness. Concentration 

f iias w P rocee J ihl -'Wgh that of gross objects to highest 

fcTCl Oi concentration of the four noble truths in graded wajn 

According to the Jainas there are two levels of exae-i™ 

{■' tyaksa which is pure experience of the soul without the help 
tre .sense organa Then, 0 „ the lower level, we have the e-niAn 
cspenence which is possible throng}, ti e sense organs. It is 2* 
icriiy direct experience of tiie soul, it is p ata k J ilk .j ' 
xpersence, as tne sense organs are imp events jj thu ^; r 
'T-i*nce of t..e pure £ouJ, It is alsr mTUd - 
pratyaksa, empirical experience. When the Veil of^isr™” :J 
rem:,ve.i, the soul in its pure form gets direct experience ivrtiiout 
me iielp of sense-organs. These experiences are snpersena^ 

- e. lences. Oicy have been cjassiiini into : ij auadki v. hich i, 
ana ogms to clairvoyance, ii) mannkparyUvet teleoathv „ , 
ui) kevaU. omniscience. ' epathl ’ 

Avadhi: Avadhi is a form of supersensible percent™, 

In this, we apprehend objects .,h,ieii are be ond the read of rhe 
sense organs, However, we perceive things in Avadhi which H”e" 
for.,1 and shape. Things without form lihe the sou! and Jl , ** 
call not he perceived by Avadhi. 'ibis can be compared wifli c! : W 
ride^f '^1“ the varying degrees of |- e destruction and sub- 
hl ^iM rm!L ‘ T8 * 1 ’ ‘ ! ' e in<Jividu=l Perceive superset 

ble objects m different degrees. The highest tv Pe of -w-lt; “ 
perceive all objects having form, ’The Jainas interpret the capaeihJ 
perception in A vadhi in terms of space and time. They h n ,w 
eloped a technique of mathematical calculation of the stib 
tlet.es of time and space. Bearding space Avadhi c au extend 
, a space occupied by innumerable pradtius of the size of fi „ 
uawerse With reference to time, it can perceive £ 

raimcrabie points of tone both past and future. Avadhi can 
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perceive all the modes of the things according to the degree of 
intensity of perception. The to west type of Avadhi can perceive 
an object occupying a very small fraction of space like the ahgula 

^gCr^hreadth, Hegarding the capacity in terms of timet the 
lowest type ol Avadhi can last for only a short time like a second- 
It cannot extend beyond a second. Similarly it cannot know all 
the modes of the objects. It can only cognise a part of the 
monies. 1 Thus AvadhJ» which may be compared to clairvoyance*, 
differs with different individuals according to the capacity of the 
persons perceiving. The capacity is* in turn* determined by the¬ 
re! ative merits acquired by die persons. 

[Modem psychical research has carried perception beyond 
opaque mil. Precognition and Fure-fenowledge have been of great 
interest to para-psychology. 1 Even Kanr was greatly interested 
in ostensible clairvoyance by Swedenborg with reference to queen 
Lovisa in 1761 and the clairvoyant cognition of the Stockholm 
hre. 3 In Indian scchity we get many instances of such forms of 
I*erCeption and dreams, A scientific study of such forms of 
perception is necessary. 

The Jairias do not make Avadhi a form of supernormal 
perception, because* beings living in hell, and even the lower 
animals* are capable of possessing Avadhi. Heavenly beings find 
beings in fell possess Avadhi naturally from hi nil. They art 
endowed with it from birth. It is bh<xt)a-pratyapa in them. In fhe 
case of human beings as well as the five-sensed lower organisms 
Avadhi is possible due to the destruction and subsidence of the? 
relevant veil of Ranita, 4 It is acquired by merit. It is called 
guna-pratyayu 5 The V is^avasyakii-Bhiisya gives a detailed 
description, of Avadhi from the fourteen points of view and its 
va defies w \ th re fere we to tetn poral and spa tb l txtc nsi™. 1 T be 

1 - JVift dj -S utra, lfi. 

y New Franiitrs of the Mind by j, Lt. Rhine {Pelican) p t *] ( 

3. Religion Philosophy and Psychical Rncvrth by c. P. Broad Kant 

pod Piycbical Res^ireb, 

4. Tattvarthn-Rutra, ] .73 and Bhdfya—fy ay opes iUa N an di- 

tiiitTQ} S» 71, 

5 * &**&*&*• Nandi-Svtra, i)3. 

b i if iUidtraiyaha hhdtya M 5&V, 
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{Partedstikayasdra divides Avadhi into three types with refereucfe 
to spatial extension ; dtsavadhu patatmvsdhi and lar'cavadhi. 
Tht.- Naiutl-Sutta gives six varieties of Avadhi that are possible 
in rl:e case of homeless ascetics, It mentions sub-divisions of 
-.these. T 

file psychic phenomena called ‘French sensitiveness or some 
\ mes called as 4 psychometry 5 may be included as a form of Avadhi* 
■although in t!ie psychometry mind and tire sense organs play their 
pests. G, D. Broad accepts that clairvoyance is norhSenaiuHis 
perception. Clairvoyant experiences arc Facts, Imminent philoso¬ 
phers like 5idgwicfc» Price and Broad have accepted that there 
are cases of such experiences. 

ManA elf A H tAva : Next form of supernormal perception 
which is mandhptiryay a. It is the direct experience of the modes nt 
mind substance working in other individual mind* The Avafyaka 
iVi ryuktt gives a hriei description of tbe nature of IvLanaiipitryaya 
knowledge, Manahparyaya cognises the objects of thought by the 
minds of other people . 1 The VHesG-vasynka Rhasya states that 
a person possessing Alanahpaiyaya directly cognises the mental 
states of others without the instrumentality of die sense organs 
and die mind. a 

In Western thought such a form of cognition was called 
‘‘thought transferences’. Myers coined th-e phrase ‘Telepathy 1 for 
describing such experience. Tyrrel gives many instances of 
Telepathic cognition. He also mentions instances of Collective 
telepathy which he calls collective telepathic calculations . 4 In 
the publication called ‘apparitions’ published by the Society for 
Psychical Research many interesting examples of telepathic cogni¬ 
tion have been mentioned. 

Manahparyayai telepathic experience, is not easy to get md 
is not common for ail. A certain physical and mental discipline 
-is the condition for getting ouch capacity of intuition- In the 
^Jiasyaka iViVyu^j we are told that ManahpSrySya is possible 

] t Na ndj -S 1 5 . Tattv&rtha-S tlfrd Bhtijyu, I a 23 . 

3 . Avatyttk# Nifyukti, "& 

3. Vifttdvaiyaka Bh&fya t 669, 814. 

4, lhe Perwnahiy q f .VJan (r'e-lictnj by T**#ll* p. 65* 
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only f ir human bemgs of Character, especially for homeless: 
s^eacs. Human beings acquire this capacity ate to merit and 
e practice of mortal and moral discipline. 1 The 
’’r\ r iJ b,1 ^ es J description of the conditions of ti'e possibility 
f M *™W*™y* in the ease of human beines. 2 Tb> condition-. 

' ° f Alail ^Par>ay a are i) the horn an beings 

in f f srina _ bhuuii must have fully developed sense organs arid 
b developed personality i.e.» they must be pat yap ta, ii) T1 cv 
n: ' JSx :‘ Ji:ies:s r *^ ht sttEliide* ifr.Tja. As a consequence they 

i| 1,!pE f * ire f * TOlli Passion, iiij They must be self-conti-niled and 
;: c \ r ;r i&t ** Possessed of r&dhu extraordinary powers The 
^scipii^JUKI the occult powers attainable by the Yogis mentioned 

: ' 1 Y° sa is ^logons to such a description of 

SH 5 l + t T ° £ rhe htJman **“ 8 * Passing AEanahparvIva. 

njere'^ 611,1 ' >n:lr:a, £l sa * a fliat lower organisms possessing two or 

Eotll ^ T 3re dISl> f0Uad t0 P° £ ^ KS ManahparjSya. 

« j l " L trj ^ tl ° 11 i aJ view dotis not accept the possibility of 
- : ; p f y ;- a m L!_e Cgi * of r™ animals* Rhine say* that it 

“ “*“«? ° f *** of aieji Options 

£wtrf- • ? n - lma K especially the higher vertebrates. 

have been carried in that, connection and' 
se e al Enstances have been quoted. 3 

■ rhe recognises two varieties of M ana h parva va 

Z r} T a ‘‘ B,Kl 1 Umasvati makes a similar disthto 

f ‘T_ H f- ' 3il . yi dlat . » less pure and it sometimes 

alters. \ .puWi « purer and more lasting. It lasts opto 
iiseofommseiraice We also get such a description in the 
ranrashkayastir^* Rfumsti gives a straight and direct *niui- 
t’ 0 n of the thoughts o£ Others* while in Vipulamafci the process of 
knowing the ideas of others is manifested in un irregular wav 
ft'jyjpada descrilie* tl:e nature of .Manahpaiyaya aft the intuition. 
or_ jeets of **“ actjvi£ies oi the sense organs of speech, body and. 

1. 


Armynka Niryuhti, 76 . 

2 - Nandi Sutra, 3 ^- 40 . 

3. Extra Senary Peretptftm by J. B, Rhinb, Pi fM, 
4 Sthati&nga 72 T 

5. Tmtvdrtha S&tra I, >$ an d t» a commeaiv^ 

*K Poflftlj/lTfJycaara 45. 
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mm-d. 1 He says that Yipulamati knows less number of objects 
than Rajnmatn but whatever it knows it knows perfectly and 
vividly. \ipulamali is more penetrating and it is more lucid 
than Rjnmati. Rjumati falters. One who b at the upward stage 
of spiritual development has acquired Vipulamati while one who 
is sure to descend in the spiritual development gets the .Rjumati 
Manahparya ya . i 

In the West the phenomena of extra-sentery perception like 
clairvoyance, telepathy* precognition and mediumship have been 
accepted as facts, "Even psychologists like McDougatj are inclined 
to believe that extra-sensory perception like clairvoyance* telepathy 
and fore-knowledge seems to a fair way established.* Prof H fL 
H. Price says that evidence for clairvoyance and telepathy is 
’■abundant and goodV Prof Richet admit?; that telepathic 
experiences certainly exist- 3 Dr. Rhine hat? done good work in 
extra-senary perception. He says that extra-sen eory perception 
in the form of clairvoyance and telepathy is an actual find demon- 
strebfe occurrence it is not a sensory phenomenon,® 

Kevai.a : According to the Ininas the soliIj in its pure form 
is pure consciousness and know ledge. !t is omnsnent. Put it it 
obscured by the karmas as the moon fir die suis is liable to be 
obscured by the veil of dust, fog or a patch of cloud* 7 When 
auch a veil of karma iB removcd omniscience dawns. r I haf "s hernia 
jfiana t That is a stage of perfect know ledge and a stale of kaivalya. 

Omniscience intuits all substances with all their modes, 8 
Nothing remains unknown in omniscience. It is know ledge of all 
substances and modes of the past, pretent and the future, all in one. 
It is lasting and eternal- It is transcendental and jure. Tt is the 
perfect manifestation of the pure and the real nature of the soul* 


V. SoftiETihaiiddhi on Taltrarihasutra 1 , 25, 

2 t Studies in Juittu Fhildtophy by Nitbmsl T.m Ia. p 6S. 

3. Riddle Q* Life by William McDot^iU, p. 235. 

4. Fhit&iQpky, October 193fh 

5- Thirty Yesr: a} Psyttiad Research by T-'.ICHET, pp. 2‘-24. 

6, Evtra-iemcry Perception by RinNE k p. 222. 

17. Prarn&na Mimdmsd, 1, 15 artl cominentary. 

S- TattudrlftH Siftra, Uc, with EtBiya also Avaiyaku Riryuklij 77. 
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the abstractive veils of Karma are removed. ■ Uda omni- 
■A « ! , e is coeiffitmt wf*4i ti e supreme stale ‘of absolute clarity of 
m^ r d ' P 113 is pi«asejy the release. 1 No longer is'the 

nw uad j mln ; £ j w ^ &c beclodding passions but open" aod free 
.. . n |' ril ; Ltl ; :c particularising qualities tliat constitute in- 
ua ity . The moment the i in: it at ion that makes particular 
otpenence possible is eliminated perfect intuition of every thing 
_ attained, lie need of the experience is dissolved in infinite— 
is PS :he positive meaning of kaivolya. » Zimmer save that 

1 re f ilB * d 1 of „ d f P rotest of modern French poet and 
P isopher Paul \ alery in his novel Mantint Tests. ‘There 

tl er- mr f ’ 6 ^ P ^ ,hat !he OT *™ :i “ r s ™* are cutting 
them oif from reality and essence... knowledge, a cloud obscuring 

tm'drewTi” Tjwj f? ^hiurng moon, lilte darkness or a cataract 

from J ■w' ■} - aw «>' 80 «*>« modem theory of knowledge 

1 tm notch ,t arises, is remarkably close to the old idea winch 

Jaiiibiu holdst that oi the limiting force of our various faculties 

of human understanding. a ™“** 

■& 

-Mimnihsakas arc not prepared to accept the possibility' of the 

to -he v -hr ,C f n *™ kas raised » *rie» of logical objection. 

* “™»K***- According to the MtaUaiat 
omniscience cannot mean the knowledge of all the objects of the 
world either at the same time or successively. Nor can omtiaci- 
once be knowledge of archetypal forms and not „f particular 
,]rj| ^' ” tjer '- ** 110 aomiscieiK^ because kmmkdge of the 
paijy the Present and the future cun never be exhausted t Moreover, 

“ all objeefca were known in omniscjeDQe at one moment, then t hu 
nest moment it would be Uiiconstiercce and blank. TLe 

* DU * airk ^ tamCe£j b} the d^ire and aversions of others 
in knowing therm 

Butjamas refute the argument of the Tvfimamsakus regarding 
ie problem of the occurrence of omniseienoe. In the Pramana 

^ the of theM^inaa arguments amidst 

t^ccurrerree ofomni science. Similarly Mima *>«*** h* ve been 

1 - PhHotophits of ITtdiui Zimme ft,, p. 251 
2. Ibid. 

2. Pramdati Mfmuiu<4 I J p 15 md W na temiijiji. 
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replied by Prabhiicandra m Frameya-kamala-martapda. Thfi 
Jainas eay that it is not correct to deny the occurrence as the 
Mvnlihsskas Jo. Omniscience is the single intuit ion of the whole 
world because it Joes rot depend upon die sense organs itttd the 
msad- lie pure intuition of the omniscient self knows all the 
objects simultaneously by a singe stroke of intuition since it trans- 
cends the limits of time and space- Prabliiicandra says that the 
Mlmaiiisaka objection that the omniscient soul would be unconsci- 
(jtis the next moment of the occurrence of omniscience is not 
correctj because it is a single unending intuition. For the omnia- 
cienTi cognition and the world are not destroyed the moment the 
■omniscience is possible* Similarly) the Jainas contend* as against 
the Mima mass has* that the omniscient soitj knows tho past as 
-existing in the past and future as existing in the future * 1 * * 4 The 
omniscient self is absolute I_v free from the bonds ye of physical 
existence as past* present and future. In fact* the Mlmamsakas 
also admit that in recognition we apprehend the past as well the 
present in one cognition* and a flash of intuition called pratibka 
jnana in en pfrical life can apprehend future as future. It is 
therefore possible for die omniscient soul who is entiilv free 
from die fetters of Karma to have a super-sensuous vision of 
the whole worldi pash present and future by a single unending 
flash of intuition. ]n the Pramunt J Mim&mffi the possibility of 
the occurrence of omniscience is logically proved by the necessity 
of the final consummation of the progressive development of 
knowledge . z There are degrees of excellence in knowledge and 
the knowledge must reach Its consummation somewhere. That is 
ibe stage of omniscience when the obscuring Karinas are totally 
annfliilated. 

'Ihe Nandi Sittra mentions two types : i) Hhavp.sthai amidst 
cience of the liberated who still Jive in this world as for instance 
the omniscience of the Tirthamkaras. ii) Omniscience of die one 
who is totally liberated which may be called SiJdba, The Bhava' 

1. Fhiitttphirt India by ZlMME T- f Edited by Joseph CAMPBELL* 
PlTt IH* p. 2M* 

. Pram tya-katnal a -inaria^da p. o - - 

3-. Frunmyz-ktfKciIa-THdrijruIii p. 6 1 . 

4, PTQtfiaita Mimddisd iXVI and commentary* 
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f *J'P« “ u Siyogi and B) AvogL- 

«**'« of the *‘ Simiiati i’ Sidd k «™«- 

Itev-j. "■ ■ '- Arantant-fcevaia and ii) Paramparl- 

each having ns sub-divisions.' 

view ifV,? 1I T-J' eW i° f ol ™ iscieDCe 'nay l* compared to the Nyiwt 
£££.' "n? . tno " eJ ® e * 1 *“*.*» ^a theory of 

It is percentnal ' 'e*' k:2 ”" ,ed8B ls afl-ornbrscin^ intuition. 

t 10 ChaESCter 15 « 15 di «*t and as it is not derived 

S2S> f“ DlaJit 5' * any other cognition, ^divine 
■now' Jl-JZT nr r | 9t ’ tke p”* e * ,t tfce futt,re in one eternal 

vrijl fe , V ,tSe,t aIti!0 “= h if is ^^red by the Karmic 

: , m “»«“?*«' state. Ih, Kaivalva state of the indivTd"^ 
S"? ** B0 ”P»« d 10 H* divine oWicntt. However ti 

^ f'* hM “niotimes the 

“ „ 7 UIt “ 0i ** fat " re * and he can attain omniscience bv 

and the practic[; rf 

bebeve diet the removal of obscuring karmas bv meditation, three- 
irfo!«“ “dividual soul reaches the cons-rm- 

c,ence which is higher, natural and eternal, omms- 

the Ws T P0S3,tl< i t:> “f kilSh the PMSM ^ “f omniscience on 
me Us 1S _<rf emptncal meth.ods of invention which psvehoiog* 

andempnicaj sejence follow. However, its logical possibilfe 

" I*.dented. Passive realization of greater and^ 

degrees of knowledge by the individual is accepted bv some nsv- 

chologuta especially with the introduction of IWhical Research 

n -L "! ySmg “?»«“«>'• P«Wption. A consummation of this 
P-Ogressive realization would locally be pure knowledge and 
otiimsapactp, a srngk ail-embracing intuition. 


1. AWi sun,, GSMJ xixx. 19-23 ind 

2 s Afy&ya Manjari, p. Ifm. 

3 # Y*ga-S&ra L 24, 



chapter V 


the doctrine of karma in jaina philosophy 

I. '*0 Gautama* just as a sprout baft a seed for its hetu t a? 
lliere is a hetv for happiness and misery; since it is a karyti- 
Xhst hetu ift the karman . r " 3 We find in this life persons* having 
die same means for enjoying happiness* do not get the same type 
of happiness. Misery comes in unequal way*. This difference 
run nut bo without any hetu which is not seen. This very unseen 
hetu is karman. 1 Misery* in this life, is too much of a fact to 
be ingored. It is also true that there is abundant inequality in the 
status and experiences of individual men* which is inexplicable by 
our empirical methods of enquiry. Good men suffer and n.e evil 
prosper, like die green banyan trees. It is necessary to explain tr-is 
provident inequality in the status and development of individuals. 

Attempts have been made to refer this inequality to man ft 
first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree. Others 
have denied the existence of evil and the consequent inequality; 
still others >\ouId like us to think of this world as training groure¬ 
fer perfection. But life is not a pleasure garden and God a sort 
of a Santa Glaus whose mam duty is to please rds creatures. 
It is necessary to find a solution on the baift of autonomous nature 
of man and his responsibility to shape hi a ovmi destiny. The 
Indian thought has found it in the doctrine of Karma, 

II. The doctrine of Karma is one of the most significant 
tenets of Indian thought. It has prof catti dly influenced the ] de and 
thought of the people in India. It has become the ffogkal p< ius 
of all Indian thought.' 1 It is the baft a 1 presupposition of Buddhism* 
Hinduism and Jainism fol course with minor differences). As 
man sows* ftu does he reap : our actions have their effects. These 
effects cannot be destroyed. They rave to be experienced and 
exhausted* If we cannot exhaust the effects of our actions in tnis 
life* we bave to complete the cycle of births and deaths to earn. 

1. VisefaVuiyikabhafya i &{\nadhaTav<ad& 1611-12 and ■counm^nt^ryt 

2 . tbiid. 

3. C.wi (SidQey)-: Living ReJigiMf b} the East t □. 31. 
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or evil of ^ !S, Vfi ^ Cne ' ni3n “tents the good 

v^ LT"’ T>» *«*•<**«■* thus, closely 
^-Sred W r U “ m «™? on of *«*>* Every- evil deed must 

/ UW 5ln£fc empirieaI '=**""• it 

made a i*faL n . tn « ■ J™ rtfl .“ 1 3 trei!l incarnation. Plato has 
; ni?L „J , ™ e to 11113 ' Jleor ) m the Laws, perhaps under the 

•*"*-»»* refers to -the tradition which is 

" '« *» who 

*-?- * *«£ <>f wsssaai faw - haTe 

i. 

r T {UvmR ** ’ 

"d v L : V L U : ^ threrf ° ,d *““**"" of bo/, speech 

and psychic f„-l, ^ ^ ‘ ra0 “ of **">*«» in the' physical 
he^n, vM*. P p ^ 

Ihe v'isSLr^f rert 7 iWtem “' orgies «hieh forge 

c*L of a b^d vhkh c" T ° f ° r I*"*®*- As in fc 

d,C.- n .he ^“ e5 ltJ 0P erate u «a- hot ioses its vale 

* tS? feMpi *' -»* -d^ slbf invisftiie 
has dilne^T I T tent,a ' fnrm aFfer *• visible effect 

SLarfff Ut ^ Act;r, f. pointed in this life «mu be a* 

pe.fnnr.ed in the preens 

. \ . ies of actions ajid their effects realised 1 i’l^ f 

doctrine inwiIvM tL._ * j r I he ivamia 

P--.H- ■ t ■ n * e idea of an eternai metempsychosis a K*--1 

*££ £5T2^t^iS?rr;"■■-r ” 

Ecs I ton, many sides which have to be irit bv bt^ ^ c b»lfoy 
MJ by the application of sc entihV ^K - ^ **”“ 

from the bonder in life Q f ^ * , 0rdcr W ^ f "* 

underneath Use surfaces and ‘arise from habits therosrf^T^Lw* 
contmuesafter the- conditions that engender /“e been ^ 


J. Tkt La r: ; f, K70. 

(I*’) Puf^r^G^n EdltST’'" * ” 7 °™ *«'*«*» 
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moved* and which engender new habits which in turn must be 
removed somehow, This round of habits- breeding habits is a part 
ijf what is called in Sanskrit: r amsarth the wheel of births which is 
governed by Karma* the habits themselves.' 1 Karma is described 
in the Jaina philosophy as a kind of dirt which accretes to the 
otherwise pure Jlva by virtue of one’s actions,, In the Bhagavad- 
glta the dirt is described as of three kinds, “one may think of 
these as types of habits'* * T have not [seen able to understand 
how Potter interprets Karma as a type of habit. One must be 
steeped in the Indian tradition in order to understand the nature 
and significance of Karma. 

C. J. Jung* while distinguishing! personal and tlie collective 
unconscious, hints at the possibility of comparing the archetypes 
of die collective Unconscious to the Karma in Indian thought. 
'Hie collective unconscious stands for the objective psyche. T!lie 
persona Mayer ends at the earliest memories of infancy* but the 
collective layer comprises the pre-rnlantile period that is the 
residue of ancestral life, The force of Karma works implicitly 
and determines the nature and development of personality. The 
Karma aspect is ensent’a) to the deeper understanding of the 
nature of an archetype, a Although it is possible to say that 
Karma has essentially a reference to individual differences and 
hence a personal acquistion* yet each individual lias a common 
Ereritage whicn he shares with the community and which shapes his 
being. The archetypes refer to the common heritage. To this 
extent they refer to the Karma aspect. 

However* Jung was? primarily concerned with and interpreta¬ 
tions of dreams and fantasies in presenting his theory of the colle¬ 
ctive unconscious. ‘Had he developed the archetypes of die 
collective uacon&caoijs* he would have readied the doctrine of 
Karma* the store-house of the physical and psychical efleets of 
the past, * 

t, af India’s Philosophies fPrtUElfii; II a 11) 1963. 

2. PfttwppmitrQm India's Philmepkiti (PtanticeHall) 1963, [i f 11, 
P- 9 . 

k Jims (J. C) : Ftcs Eisayi f>n Analytical psychology + r Personal and 
■OflllcCtiVe ^nr transcendental UflConseloLii,) p. Footnote. 

RACrtiaEEiTBnSAS(S h ) ; fnJiiirl PhilotQphy, Vol, (1941 J; pp, l&Ek lit). 
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It IS difficult to say when and where the Karma doctrine 

01 !" ,na * ed 'j 1 J:ld,a - taiT ' e haTC ‘rated the origin of Karma in the 
principle of Rts Rta is the cosmic principle. It prevades the 
"hole world, and gods and man must obey it. It Is the anticipa¬ 
tion o, the law of Karma. In the Rpt JU hunts die doctrine 
ol Karma is vet m its infancy as Rci. The doctrine does not 
appear m the old hymns of the Rgvtda The Vedfc seers were 

m * nate1 “ lhe =™ d °f this life, and when death came 
iney went the way of ffieir fathers to the world where Yarns, the 

u,e ; rufed - D:e ***“« must have developed against a 
n miller of other doctrines about creation- Some regarded time as 
the determinant lector of creation. Others believed in nature 

Th f' 6 p! ' 0n '' Lri<inl facft,r - 1Ilere other theories as 
well, the Jamas rejected these doctrines and said that even time 

and ivtbhava arc determined by Kalman. 1 Concept of Karma 

must L,ve toasted at feast a thousand years before L 

of ffit Ctartuu, era. and has since become the basis and centre of 

" ^abfedmt Karma 3Jld rebirth must 
hate been peer Aryan doctrines which were important in the 
fei amana Culture later assimilated in the Erahmana thought hy the 
„ e thc L P a ™s»d s were clearly formulated. The Indian view of 
Kalina was doubtless of non-Aryan provinance, and it was a kind 

°i 3 nal ’ Jt * J lsw - 3 Transmigration of the soul was perhaps one 
of the oldest forms in which the belief in the after-life was held 
Karma was closely linked w ith this doctrine. With the gradual 

e..ip:.asis of asceticism under the influence of the Sr am ana Slftire. 
ame tl e awareness of one’s responsibility to shape one’s persona- 

11 T, ■ :1 ' J 1 e ." e ^.‘*r: Mowe « !r « «* doctrine has be£ widely 
accepted id ancient Indian thought, except for the Carvaka in the 

S °Z y T H pU, ‘ md ' re are told «■ Jlvas ar e bound bv 
Karma ’ A ,nan beco ™ s good by good deeds and bad by had 

}' ^ ATU ' : Siudtn injaina Philosophy (3953 ’ 22Q 

P «L ^ * **** - ^ Phiioiophy 

(AU*n*nd Unwm) (JsSsi) ^ Ar * Um *** m Udia * Philosophy, 

\ m Vpattitad: tI2S; Karma** badhy^ j amluh 

5. UrheMt'WatoUf.iii'l.iS. ' ^ Jamu *' 
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deeds ■ 3 and while thus we live* we fetter ourselves with the effect 
cf our deeds. In die Mahdhhdrat&t the empha.si=; [3 on the force 
■of Karma. Of rke three kinds of Karma* r rdrabdha, samcitQ and 
tlgtimi mentioned in the Rkagavadglta* a gem i and samcita can be 
overcome by knowbdpe. In Buddhism* as there is no substance 
as soul * what transmigrates is not a person but his Karma, When 
the serfe3 of meats I states which constitutes ihe self resulting from 
a chain ol acts ends* there wouId still be some acts and thuir 
effects which continue; and the vijniina projects into the future due 
to the force of the effects of Karma. Ibu hudJhists distinguish 
acts accontganled by ahuva (impure actsj from pure acts which 
3re not accompanied by Usruva . SariiBara is the effect of Karma, 
Our present happiness and misery are : 3 :e fruit of wliat we liave 
ourselves done in the past. Operation of Kama can be considered 
as a principle of moral life* as force limiting and particularising 
personalitv and as a principle of conservation of energy in the 
physical world, 1 But Buddhism maintains tint involuntary 
actions* whether of bodv* speech and mind* do not constitute Karma* 
and therefore cannot bring about die results accruing to Karma. 
It only means that unwilled notions tin not mod if;, character, z 
Karma thcor. has been expired in a variety of wavs *from the most 
extreme realism which regards Karma as a complexity of material 
particles infecting die soul to the most extreme idealism' where it 
is a species of rewh produced invisible force,, in its highest unreal. 
Tlie Jainas give a realistic view of Karma. Jt bias existed from the 
pre-Buddhistic time, lire idea of tire pollution of die soul due to 
Karma has been largely allegorical in other religions philosophies in 
India* while the jatnas ‘have adopted it in the real sense of the word* 
and have worked curt into an original system. 1 Thu Jaina conception 
of Karma must have been completely developed after a thousand 
years of MsHivliVs nirvana, 'llie Sihananga, I]it£rddhyayana- 
ultra and the Bhdgavxtiantra contain general outline of the 


t. Yam aka >n SorusN ; Buddhist Fk&osephy (1912) PP . 

50 - 66 , 

2, Tht Aryan Path ? April 1961 j The Buddhist Doctrine of Karma bjf 
Bhadacita JlumsiLU £,ANGtfAXAK£miA i p. 152, 

3. GkasbmaPp, Von* H. * Tht Doctrine <SJ Katma in Phtfwo-phy 

P.15, 
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doctrine, and die details have Seen worked out in the; Karmagrantka \» 
ancasamtira iq and t!:t KarmaptakTti. fn workipg out the 

t,:ere *»« heen two schools of thought: i) Again Stas and 
ii) Karma^ranthikas. 

Jainism ia, in a sense, dualfctic. The universe is destituted of 
„ ^’dameutul categories: jim (Jiving) and a j iva (non-living). 
Soul \]BM) has been descried from tl.e nournenal and tlse pheno- 
n.enal points ot view. From die pure and ultimate point of view, 
i, pure and perfect. It is characterised hv upayoga the bartnic 
energy. It» simple and without par*. It if inLterid ^ 
fomiless. It is characterised by Mam. It is pure wnscious- 

ravtsesabl 0 ^? IIOr ' ,e f'- P ° ,nt ° f Ti<JW *» ■ described as 

toTm , ' 18 the krd <*****>• 'initel «» hi 

witlf f "T1; S \. incorporeal, and it is oriimrliv f ound 

ills The I-va w” C ‘®^ 5 u m Colllact ™ h ** M*n»l world, 
foC' S * f the ac,ivit >- » ^Pressed in threefold 
trams — the houtly, in speech and mental. This is called yaga 

Toga brings its altered* in the form of Karmic particles 4fch' 
veil the [Hire nature of the soul. The soul* are contaminated by the 
KmTOwl«* * n fiw-nn ohmeub.eud am involved in the wheel 
Jj r fd-ffi tl contamination is beginningless, though it has an 

whLi, f " 1 * , ‘ ‘“ Sa> ', h0W ™ d wIffin S°t involved in the 
wheei of M,M». Caught in the wheel of Samara die void for. 

gets i* real nature and lire efforts to search fra- the truth are 

^ t> >, tlle . pa: j 51 ° n: y inherent capacity of the soul for 
seif-real .ration is also obstructed by the veil of Karma » It is 

«todwfo r Ol Karma which express themselves first 
tlrmugh fedmgs and emotions and secondly, in the chains of very 
»ubl!e kinds of matter .invisible to the eye and the instruments of 
science It is then embodied and is affected by the environmen:. 

Sir ajid spiriejai - Wci thus * ■* vari ° us *?!** 

Kirmth accordion to the Jainas, is material nature, It & 
matter m a subtle form and it is a substantive fora. It 

Is DfavyasttuipjahQi 2 
2, TattvnTtha~iQtTa, 6. I. 

3e Tattifriha*tutra, 6„ l r 
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constituted of finer pirficlea of matter. The kind of matter fit to 
manifest Karma fills the universe. It has die special propertv of 
developing the effects of merit and demerit. Rv its activity to 
the contact with the physical world, the soul becomes penetrated 
witli the particles of Karinic body (karma sarira) wiTh is con¬ 
stantly attached to the soul till it succeeds to be free from it, ‘No¬ 
where has the physical nature of Karina been asserted with such 
stress aa in Js Ini am. 1 A moral fact produces a psycho-physical 
qua lip,, a real and not merely a symbolic mark, affecting the soul 
in its physical nature. 1 Tsi 1 ^ posnt of vew has lx;un worked, in detail 
in the form of mathematics f calculations, in the fCarmagrantha. 

'ihc Jaina tradition distinguishes two aspects : i) the physical 
aspect (drdvyarharman) and ii) the psychic aspect (bhava-katmati), 
Hie physical aspect comprises the particles of Karma (karma* 
pud gala) accruing into the eotjJ and polluting ft. The psychic 
aspect is primarily the mental states and events arising oui of the 
licth ity oi mind, body and. speech. They are like the mental trace? 
of the actions, as we experience the mnemic traces long after the 
conscious states experienced Vanish. The physical and the 
p3;vdiio Karma are mutually related to each other as cause and 
effect. 2 The distinction between the physical and the psychic 
aspects of Karma is psychologically significant, as it presents the 
interaction of tlie bodily and ?lic mental due to the incessant acti 
vity of the soul- 

This bondage of the soul to barman is of four types, accord¬ 
ing to na^are {prokrfijt duration ( fthiti )i intensity ( mtubhaga or 
rasa ) and quantity [pradeiu ). 3 

Karm a can be distinguished into eight types : ]) Jnanzva~ 
rartlya, tbit which obscures right knowledge; l) d ars art ri t:- :i r a a iy a ^ 
that which obscures right intuition; 3) vedwiya, amming affective 
states like feelings and emotions; 4 ) mohanlya, that which 
deludes right faith; 5) ay m -karman t determining the age of the 

Glaban.uPP. Von, tHJ- Tkt dectrifit 0/ harm? in Jains jjhilas©. 
p’liy, For^^ord by ZlMMERMAK. 

2. Aftasahasri (N. frftU, Bombay J0SS) jji. S |, anyonyokaryskdra^ 

W abhdvqj fidptitkifihatvst. 

3, JCfirms gtSntha, 3,2. 
ivi -J 
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ndividual ; 6) ndma batman, which produces various cjrcum^ 

stances collectively making up an individual existence, I ike . the body 
snd other special qualities of individuality; 7) barman, 

which determines the family* social standing* etc. of tie indivi¬ 
dual; t nd S) autarkya-hartnan which obstructs the inborn energy of 
the souJ and prevents the doing of good actions„ 

Each hind of Karma has its limits in time within; v-hich it must 
exhaust itself* The accumulated Karma brings a transcendental 
hue or hallo to the soul which is called Iciya. There are six 
LeSyas. lluese Leiyas have predon-jinantly a moral resultant, 

Karmu is substantive fo-ce. It has the property 7 of develop- 
ing the effects of merit and demerit. The Karmic particles build 
up a special body which is called hartna-iarira which does not 
leave the soul till its emancipation. Karma has its psychic effects 
also, Bhava-karma is immediate to die Jivas, while Dravya-karman 
belongs to the body. Five classes of Karmic conditions are men¬ 
tioned. On account of the rise [udaya} 1 suppression { up&iama}, 
annihilation ik§aya) t suppression and annihilation [biAyopassmd} 
^nd psychological effect {parjpdmtt}, the soul has fh;e conditions 
■of thought and existence, 1 In the usual course of things, Karma 
takes effect and produces results. The soul is said to be in 
audayiha state. Karma may be prevented from its operation for 
sometime. Tn this state it is still present, like fire covered by 
ashes. The soul is in the aupaidmika state. When Karma is 
annihilated* it is in a ksnyika state. I he fourth atate is the mixed 
state, The last, UDConditior<ed* state leads to taoksa. 

The aim is to seek freedom from the miseriea of this life, to 
■seek, deliverance. But the path to Moksa is long and endless. We 
have to free ourselves from the Karma that has already been accu¬ 
mulated and tc see that no new Kami a is added. The soul gets 
bound by the constant ilow of Karma, This is called hand ha. 
Mental .states, like passion, attachment and aversion* which pr^ 
psre the ground for the binding of die soul b\ Karma are called 
paycljc bondage [bfiava bendha); and the actual binding by the 
particfcjs id Karma is called dTavya-bandha. When passions over- 
tome us , tire particles get glued to our souls and bind tita* juM 

1 - t‘uriGinHkAft*Af* w ^Z. 
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' 2S a Seated iron ball when immersed in water* absorbs water. Rut 
:tbe first step to the realization or the seif is to see that all channels 
through which Kanna has been flowing have teen stopped so that 
no additions] Karma can accumulate. This is tumvara. There 
.are two kinds of Samvara: bhdva-iamvfiTa which is concerned with 
mental Me# and dravya-samvara which refers to the removal of 
.Karmic particles. ± his is possible by self-control and freedom from 
attachment. The practice of vows {vruta), carefulness {samiii), 
aelf-comrb! igupit), observance of ten kinds of charm*, reflection 
{anuprekfa) and removing the various obstacles like hunger and 
thirst and passion* will stop the inflow of Karma and protect us 
-from the impurities of fresh Karma. Here, right conduct {c&titra) 
is of help. 

The next important task is to remove the Karma that has 
already accumulated, 'fhe destruction of Karma is called 
nirjura. Nirjara is of two types : hkiiva-nitjard and dyarya- 
nirjard* The Karma may exhaust itself In its natural course when 
the fruits of Earma are completely exhausted. This is called 
sampuka or akdma niTjardt whore no efforts would be required 
on one's part. lire remaining Karma has to he removed by means 
of penance, This is adpdka-tiiTj&ta. The soul is like a mirror 
which looks dim when the dust of Karma is deposited on its sur¬ 
face. When the Karma is removed by Nirjara t die soul shines in 
its pure and transcendent form. I; then a ft el ins the goal of Moksa* 
The GMti Karmas are first removed. Still, the Aghati Kaunas, 
like dyus, ndma t gutra and vedanlyu have to disappear. Last of 
all is the final ayogi state of kecala* 

11 e influx ol Karma aftects the soul Lird brings Ijundage. The 
S(H]J s activity [yoga] is due to its inherent energy 1 i e. 

infinite energy of the soul gets imperfect expression bv which Karma 
accumulates anti affects the soul; and this imperfect expression of 
•energy is responsible for the various processes of the Karmic 

matter. 

Karmic matter undergoes various processes due to the different 
t) r pcs of activity. Ifie Panc&wmgrahit describes eight processes 
of expression of energy [karma) in its Limited form . ’ These pro* 
ce sse& lead to correspond mg Karmic proce sses. '1 he sou I activatea 
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Karmic matter at every moirentof its worldly existence and as&im~ 
Uaut- it with different types of Karma tfiLich express them selves' 
in due cqtiree znd bring the disabilities and defilement of the soul. 

The mftux of Karma [rUrtiva) into thse soul and the consequent 
bondage involve certain processes (ike i) transformation {samkra- 
inans) of one type of Karma Into that of another, If) endurance of 
Karma for a certain time U&tta , iti) endurance without produc- 
in? the efloct (abddha) and iv) coming into effect 'uditya). Trans - 
formation a process by which the soul transforms the nattire*- 
duration* intensity and exlensfty of Karina into those of another. 1 
fhfs transformation is generally restricted to tile change of one 
suKtype of Karma to another sub-type of the same kind. For 
instance* in the \ edaniya Kami at ftoui can transform the Karma 
producing pain [a n't id vedaniya) into that producing pleasure 
{satavedumyti). Fn the JuanS varrniya Karma it can transform 
cahsu-daritmti into ?i-dar$*in{t, A j?ersQn having right intui¬ 
ts 1 {$amya§'deimana} can either transform the karma leading to 
perversity ntithyatva) to that leading To partially right and virong 
intuition ( samyQgmithydtva }. * But we are told any Karma cannot 
te transformed into any other. One cannot transform Karma 
obscuring intuitive experience (darianx moha) with the Karma 
obstructing conduct fc.-ir itm-moha, into that of any Karma 

(deterrriining life duration}. This explanation is scientifically 
pktisible Jind logically acceptable We find that electrical 
energy can be transformed into heat or light energy. Transforms* 
tion of one Karma into another requires energy and this energy is 
determined by the degree of the purity of the sou!. A person 
laving perversity of attitude [mythyatvm) cannot convert* cannot 
change the mithyStva karmm into the raised or i amyaktvo, beCi- 
ose the person with wrong belief is not pure and not capable of 
such transformation. Conversely, a person with right belief 

Uamvaiimt) cannot easily transform the Karina toW„f the mire 
forms. 


t F Kn \? a S TakU J '! —Se*tiramyantr *nyahurmarups- 

UMpyant* yrtta tat ^kramannm 
1 [bid, 
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IransfoTinsitktn (if Karma m 3 y also affect increase f urfvar- 
ianti}i decrease iapavartana- , duration [sthiti) and intensity of 
the function {tmttbhnga) of Karma . 1 ll-e Jaims. have worked 
fjut a scientific and detailed analysis of these processes with a view 
to explaining the process ol the operation os' Karma. 

Karma may be made to express its effect prematurely. Fly this 
process tl.e souls attract bach ti e Karmic particles which are to 
; metjfy later. Karma is made to reaJksp its effect prematurely. 
Through gradual s’ bsidence and destruction of Karma, the sou! 
read.es the stale of perfection \vK:;ein all the Karmas are removed 
and no additional Karina accumulates, The inherent energy of 
die soul gets per feci expression. It is possible that ore who is 
free front energy^stmeting Karina may stifJ continue to act in 
this world. The enlighted one is perfect. He may continue to 
work for the welfare of all creatures, But his is 3 purely detached 
activity and therefore tree from any contamination leading la the 
colouration of the soul (leiya ,. 

MK I be anah eis of Karma and the involvement of Jrva : ,n the 
wheel of Rarhsilra due to the impact of Karma on k raises a more 
fundamental question as to how the soul which is immaterial and 
sm.pje is affected by the material Karma. Rome seem to think that 
such a contact between contradictory entities is logically difficult to 
accept. But souls aie uu perfect because the pa it idea of Karma 
which are foreign to the nature of the soul enter into the sou! 33 ^ 
cause great changes in it The Karmic matter produces in the 
soul certain conditions even as u. medical pill given to an indivi¬ 
dual produces manifold physical and psychic effects. £ In the state 
of bondage the scul is infected with a kiitd of susceptibility to come 
into contact with matter* Thus susceptibility linds expression in the 
affective states. Through the Yoga ikdya^an-munh^harma y^goh) 
the soul puts into motion the material substrata of its activity! and 
line particles of matter are drawn to nfute themselves to become 
Karma, and enter into union with the Jiva. 'Iliis mixing up is 
moii? intimate th an milk and wutera than between tire and iron 

I JC-ji'j'ri'ipratffi : BandkanakotMtn G£. 3ai\ltrsnasgam, Vidbhtdav 
■c:&odt.-urlan5p.auaTt£iti* t ti ca kafr\Qnam ithilyonubhilgdifayt. 

M Kariuagrantha su^t&b.; '£niivOrthasiltra i VIUJ5. 
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ball. 1 The matter ogee entered into Hie soul separates itself into &. 
greater number of pardcleSi haTmu'prahrti^ with varying effects. 
Their number and character are determined bv the conduct of Jtva. 
If the activity is good, ][va assimilates good Karma; if it is bad T , 
there is bondage of Karma, 

The soul's embodiment in the wheel of Samara is an empi¬ 
rical fact; an \ begmmagless nature of this bondage is also a facl> 
a presupposition as some would like to sav The problem as 
how the tmmateria1 sou! gets m;.\ed with Karma and is involved 
in the empirical fife lias been considered from different points of 
view. Schools of philosophy have analysed it on (he bads of their 
metaphysical v ews. For the Buddhist, stm] is ndm^tupo, psjcbfr 
physical in nature. Nescience 'a^idyu\ is tie-seed of worldly 
existence; and nescieocc 3s formless lie consciousness, for, accnrd- 
mg to the Buddhists. ti e formless cim alone sfTect the formless- 
The material rupu cannot affect the formless numu. But the Jama 
contends that emancipation would not be possible* as the seed for 
Hie emancipation would then be within consciousness itself. ( Le 
Yogiicprri school a voids the difficulty by mating the physical world 
unreal, But the Jain a is a realist and he asserts the reality of the 
material world. He says that it would be consistent to believe that 
the material would affect the mentali as consciousness would be 
affected by intoxicating d \ ugs. 

The Nyaya-YaiSssiLi believes that conditions of bondage- 
belong to the soul, and the unseen potency expressing in merit and 
demerit belongs to the soul. Passions like anger and greed condi¬ 
tion Hie bondage of the soul. But the Jaina points out that as pas¬ 
sions according to them are qualities of the soul, conditioning its 
bondage, they must be rooted in something materM* for conditions 
of the passions must be distinct from the qualities of the soul. 1 
lliere is no bondage without the interaction between spirit and 
matter; and there is no interaction without bondage. According to 
Jaina, the worldly existence is possible in the relation of klentity- 
CUm-diffieren ce between the spiritual and the material. The Nyaya 

GlaSENAP^. Van. tH) H&etrinc yf Karma ir. Jaina Philosobhx — 

Irttrodi.lctt'jn* 

PraiKfyakamalmAriattda nf Prj.bKuCindTB (t94| Fdn p. 
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Vaises ika regards merat and demerit as arising out of the activity 
of tins body and miindt though it does accept any form of identity 
between spirit and matter. The Jain a does not understand this 
situation. The Sa-mkhva j Y{>ga presents a duality between partita 
and prakrti- The conscious principle is involved in the evil of the 
world, though it does not belong to it. The PDru?a is not really 
arfeetod by ti e changes in the world 'ihe spiritual is ever kept 
aloof from the material, and conditions of worldly existence lie 
in the nature of Frakrti. But the Jaina finds this position difficult 
to accept as the worldly existence ia a state of bondage and as such 
presupposes s fall of the principle of consciousness. For the 
Vedantin ft* world is only empirically true* and Karma belongs 
to the empirical existence and as such an illusion. 

The Jaina philosopher bases his stand on experience and 
avoids ah:-olute conceptions of soul and K snna. He admits con¬ 
crete relation between the soul and Karma. Soul is affected by the 
influx of Karma, The change effected in the soul is determined 
by the nature of the Karmic matter* and the nature of Karma is m 
turn determined by the passions. Similarly * the nature of pass sons 
is determined by the nature of Karma. Tins is a reciprocal rela¬ 
tion affecting the soul and matter, In this conception, die distinc¬ 
tion between the material Karma (draiya-kartnun) and psychic 
Karma {bkava-harman) ia very significant. The former is associ¬ 
ated with dvarana.; the latter is nscociated dosti (refect). 1 Every 
act brings with rt die after-effects in physical and psychic aspects,, 
The physical aspects of the trace* is Dravya-Karma; while die 
psychic traces are the Bhava Karma. The material Karma and the 
psychic counterpart are related as cause and effect. 1 in a passage 
in the Kutmagiuntha-, a question regarding the cause of tie 
Karmic Influx has been raised. How is it possible dial particular 
particles of Karmic mauer entering the soul can transform them* 
selves into various forms of Karma ? And we are told that this is 
possible through die mysterious power of the soul and through the 
peculiar quality of matter Itself. We find matter of one form h 

1. <fJ- S„ Fr^ssj Bombay 1^15} : pp„ 

2. T d tiudrtku^loka-tiQi-Uika : IN’. S- Pres? tfumbav 191$^ p, 447 t 
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aansf^d into another; water is transformed into clouds and ram 

XZ J' hy '* a ' “ nrt,t ™n« «f Karma ten.earing the Jiva 

t TflT f dL&reM * pe5 ° f “■*“« > We are than told 
W ' aiJ flJI(h « r discussions would not be necessary.' 

iustitei 6 ]-l™ art!k f ° f rati °'*' 1 ”&*«*> « das connection, is 

dSjn^!"T ^ ^ to attained this 

ccrr prefers bn of, ^T 31 ! * * “* "“Wt *e limited 
c,^' 1 *''?••? rf “ aT «“f.» tear, that the view has teen presented 
bi bv ret elation or on the authority of a Kevalin. 

«plaM«^fm 1 f“ r) ' h f L ’“” fOUJ,d by *° mt t0 «* «» inadequate 
tl -i _t t - T ”“ Ieot '“qualities in life. It is su C 4s!ed 

^ tl.c theory suffers from serious dufecta. 

tl e ilk r,f i rr ma i , e l ds , *? 116 of ‘l* spirit and men suffer 

■ " ' , ;fe Vn,, ‘ ^Ffess equanimity of attitude simply because 

r—* as an exsn ' piu <,f ,he ”p« * wjt 

°" J 1]fe - 11 e famous ten pie of Sci-uanathq w a » destroyed- ■ ■ i 

Ace w™ visibleresistance because the commonTTte 

by ** ■*'* *«««“**»* that happen ."tZ 

statement InW T of * &<* if not a mis- 

atannient. .1 is not true to say tlntt the Karma theory does not 

s3ny mcentive to social service " , 

service Ti i- :. iLe Upamsadi enjoin social 

. ‘ ",7]^ et4ilCs JS liastJi1 011 set vice ai ul sacrifice* allfou&h 
<*n the highest level <* e has to transcend social morality Ti e (he 
VOWS » be observed by an ascetic and tbe layman (.W-io/ teX 
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dLlSt thought is not raised LetOnd ethiea. J n ft . 

-P ante ethic. The deliverance from reincarnatL’ is ££ 
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tlirougb the purity of conduct. 4 ami ttc soul cleanses itself fro™ 
the besmirching it has Buffered and altogether frees itself from it. 
What is new then, in Jainism is the Importance attained by ethics. 

_event full of sign lire ante for the thought of In ilia I 1 And 

Karma is not a mechanical principle* but n spiritual necessity* 
it is the counterpart in the moral world of the physical law of 
uniformity. 5 Unfortunately tt e theory of Kami a became confus¬ 
ed with fatality in India when man himself grew feeble and was 
disinclined to "do Lis work. 4 Still the importance of Karma as 
after effects of our action and determining the course of life cannot 
be easily underestimated Karma lias to be looked at as a P rkiiCs " 
pie involving explanation of action srd reaction. Fatalistic tl eery 
of life was presented by RIakkhali GofiUi a ctn*mporar> oi 
Mahavlra. He considered himself a riv.-l of hkhavlra. At sate! 
that happiness and misery are measured to ore as tt were in 
bushels, The duration of life and the transmigration of souls 
have their fixed forms. No human effort can change them. - 
vira and tine Buddha opposed Go^ala most vigorously. 

2. It is also said that the Karma theory is inconsistent with 
individual freedom of the will. It does not guarantee true Freedom 
to tl.e individual which is essential to liis moral progress 1 Karma 
works ss the inexborable law of causation, in its essentially 
mechanical way. And in tke background of caste system, the boon 
of individual inequality becomes a curse; 'if Karma had not to 
work with caste, a var^airama-^htnma, a wrong idea nf tlie self 
and transmigration* we msgrt reconcile Karma xxitii freedom. But 
as it is, it is not possible. The theuiy in entirety cannot escape 
tlie charge of ‘determinism* from the point of view of higher 
moral ir;. 6 Older Buddhism and Jainism were much concerned to 
defend self re = ulatiVe character of Karima; salvation was essentially 
through self-reliance: and there was ie:i. oi the antinom an 

1. gcHWEmtS : Indian Thought and itf Dtt'flapmeflt, PP. . 

2. RaD^aKImGIIN n (S) . > iuh. o' L\ f t, p. 

riAullAKJ'ISHNA'N i^} . Indian Phihsvphy, A &E I, ?■ >24. 

4, RjpBJiKBIBHKAffi ts> : Hindu LiirU 0/ Lite* p. 7*. 

5. PAUi iC. ti.) Tht Suffering Had !W12). 1>. 

u. Paul (C. S.i Thi Suljerine God, ( p. frl. 
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tendencies of flic notion of reliance on others (e.q. tJie Lord) 1 Hie 
answer to the charge of fatafimo wits that by our owe efforts we 
can annihilate the existing Karma anil neutralise its effects. 

„ * 13 c to clete ™ine the nature of this objection. We 

are toJJ that from the point of view of higher morality Kama 

t'im h “ nft0 ' esC3 Pe charge of determinism. Vet, die cbjec- 
ran is determined by and based on the individual’s Status in a 

(T ^ more 0 against caste system than a 
."i 1 ,” ^5™ t-:eor>'. The objector appears to confuse the 

the accidental. It is a fallacy of Ignoratb Elenchi. 
La«e system is a sociological problem, and it is not essential for 

' " aBd . °P erat5 “ of Karma, fa fact deter- 
, ’ ft**’ ^CiPlctcJ in a narrow sense as a mechanical 

C^vit-tfan ‘ti™ 8 *° Fr0dUCe ^ eiTe ° ,E ’ 33 does «*» of 
grav,t„ L M 1!* present condition and nature of an individual is 

determined by die past Karma, yet tie individual is free to act in 

3 a ffay “ tn rnould hi® °™ future by reducing or destroying 
die exiting Karma. The present is determined, but ‘tire future is 

**£ ?‘ U ’ d,tl ° Ilea ; . 111 g™ral, the principle of Karma reckons 
ns , f , e 1!l r,1 - e context fa which each individual is bom. * 

^utthe spiritual element in man allows him freedom within the 
limns of his own nature.' There is mom for the lowliest of men 
even of imir.ik to rise higher and purify his seif. Attempts were 

to re “ neiJ f the law- of Karma with freedom of man. Karma 
is compared to a fire which we can, by our effort, fan into a flame 
or modify it. Human effort can modify Karma. For die Jains, 
=.11-1. s saving of die soul , 5 possible by one’s own efforts. Grace of 
God has no place in Jaina ethics. Self-effort in lire direction of 
purification o) the soul is tl.o one wuv towards perfection. A thief, 

tor instance, undermines his own character and lieing every time 

lheX-t th t “ mW:nt °f JU ' ayL ' r ani1 wor3 ^P »* erase 

,ne enect thji h„s been accumulated, althouj-h it mav create a 

“r phtre ior ■** ^ p^biiiL."L: 

- tl i ref ? r e,jiven a detailed theory of conduct distinguishing it 

*' S * IA “’ NE,LU ' ; ilrelrin* and Argument in Indian Philatph) p 164 
-. BAOU4KR1.HNAH (S) .- Hi* fa pi™ LUt. 15. 

3* Ibid. 4. Ihirf. 
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into two grades as that of the muni i flu ascetic and of a stavahat 
a householder. 

3. It lias been objected that the Karma theory connects 
actions and its consequences in a rather mechanical way. In ita 
mechanical aspect, it mistakes the means for the end. In this* it 
is presumed that repentance is the end and paving the due penalty 
is only a means. It is said that Karma theory overemphasise £ the 
retributive aspect of punishment. 

But, here again* we find a confusion between ends and means* 
Repentance has its place in life, but it is not the end. to be achieved- 
Repentance does purify the mind and has the effect of a catharsis. 
This would be a means for the future development of an indivi¬ 
dual. Even aw n means it is nut all- The Jaina theory of Karma 
emphasises that by individual effort;; at moral and spiritual deve¬ 
lopment we can reduce the intensity of Karma, suppress its ci:ee<-S 
or even annihilate. We have seen that one can- by suitable efforts, 
transform the energy of one form of Karma into that of aned er» 
as we can transform electrical energy into that of beat or Hgnt. 
Repentance is not to be taken as the final end. It only creates an 
atmosphere for moral efforts towards self-realization- 

best a powerful psychological means which would help us in the 

attainment of spiritual perfection. If repentance were efficient m 
lead to purification, the aftereffects of past action cannot be 

accounted for. nor can they be explained away, aS that woud ™ 

contrary to the laws of physical ano moral nature. 

4 . Karma doctrine implies that sin is a finite offence that can 
be made good by private temporary punishment. It presupposes 
that we can make good our sin which : s entirely beyond our power. 

It is also said that the dominant impress bn that one gets of 
■die Karma doctrine is that the individual is in the grip of power* 
which* heedless of his own wishes* is working out a burden of an 
immemorial past ' 1 

Pringle-pattison shows that the whole emphasis of the Karma 
theory is on retribution. There is nothing redemptive in its 


1* Karina GrflllJftfl, II. 

2. tjiGFPiB E&f born i The Christian Doctrine of Salratwn, [1858 ) p. 
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is unpleasant to do sc, that they a:c alone responsible for their 
present state. To pot the responsibility on llie individual is hard 
truth. And R-dhakrieh&an says that Harms is not so much a 
principle of retribution as one of continuity. 1 

5. Some have said that the doctrine of Karma leads to 
unbridled individualism* h falls to see that we all belong to a 
cammunilvi that there i3 what is called l joint Kareva’ corporate 
sin or guilt. It allots the fortunate ones to boast at their ‘self* 
merited happiness*.* Explanation lor the inequality is referrcd'tO 
the ‘vicarious suffering*. The ethical justice is to be found in die 
enieificatirtn of Christ; and the Cross is a symbol of taking over the 
sufferings of men upon oneself so as to lighten the sufferings of 
men. 

But according to the Jabas, as also in other Indian thought, 
except in die Girvaka, self-realiajation is' to be attained through a 
mora 1 effect which is essentially social in hs content. We have 
seen that th* ]atoa ethics is essentially social b its signific-anee. 
Mofesa is to bo attained through the practice of goodness, charity* 
compassion and humility, although the i\ I fa sa is attained by one 
who practises the virtues and the threefold noble path. It is, 
therefore! mure accurate to say that Karma theory hu akens a man 
to his responsibilities to hinisell and to others, and does not make 
hint isolated and self-centred. 

We may also add that Karma does not imply a hedonistic 
outlook on life. Reward for pleasure is not a life of pleasure nur 
is the punishment for sin, pain- The theory is not to be confused 
with hedonistic or a judicial theory of rewards and punishments.^ 
Pleasure and pain are deter:nmants of animal experience, but for 
human life the end to be attained is nothing short of perfection, 
Elis efforts are to be directed to the attainment of this highest end. 
The universe is, in the words cf Tennyson, *a vale of soul-making 1 
and not a pleasure garden. 

V. Therefore, the Karma theory is an explanation of til* 
moral justice in the universe. It is the conception of an all 

1, Hadiia.kbibhnais' {ij : yww of Life, {19 1 ' 1 1) p, 2IS. 

2, Shifbid EstwOeh, *■ The Chriitiatt Doctrine of Salvation , {1953), 

3, KaDRaKEUSHHAN £S> Idealin Vitvt of Lift, p, 21?. 
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controlling law of natural retribution whi* links together the success 
stve earth lives of each individual sold, ft 'satisfied mv sense of 
justice and threw light on the problem of unmerited suffering ' • 
For tie modern European varieties of Karma theory, -ft is not°the 
me. .lamed idea oi an identical soul-substance passing from body 
to W f , but the mystical idea of suffering with and for others* 
that forms the real attraction of the doctrine. And perhaps that 
may lie the hue explanation of its ascendancy in the East as well 1 

Judged by the historic standards, the Karma tiieory did much 
o raise mans status and to wean him from ceasing g„ds through 
sacrifice and prayer It insisted on individual expiation, and 
emphasised the moral continuity of life here and hereafter. J 

m »e Kar r » fa ". a *£*'* ”»w «» at ‘fathomless injustice 
.the nan,m of things and it appeals 'to the overpowering sense of 

die necessity of justice. • lie conception „f an jj controlling 

TtF?* "t hidl ,iDkS ** earth 

hies of each mdividua soul, both satisfied my sense of justice and 

tbre.i tight on the problem of seemingly unmerited suffering . 4 

Having discussed the arguments and counter arguments of the 
logical justification o. the doctrine of Karma, we may say that, 
rom the real point of view [micaya-naya) logical justification of 
die doctrine is not possible necessary. It is die expression of 
t. e highest knowledge and experience of the seers. We must accept 
it as amtoniy. When the ascetic, named Kaladevala, saw the 
neaborn enudhartha Gautama he was at once delighted and sad, 
delighted because he saw « B vision of Siddhartha as one to be the 
n.rrdba, and sau because l:e saw that lie would not live to sea that 
glorious day. This need not be taken as mere fable It has = 

ln preSCntin S the experience of a seer. Tie story 
Hnc , Vf-' ll }«S™ as '-e-tionstratiug with a man who was beating a 
,.®' | )Bcailse 111 t! - e howling of Lhe animal he recognised die voice 
ot a departed friend. lhe spice of malice in tL anecdote is 
perkapsjruspiaced._And. “Oh, Agnibhnti, Karma is p,at a h e 

l; LIT! TitIi,a ° ! p. 

■ Tr Cj s ‘ E rfte Cod [\ 929 ), p. 67 , 

3 IlDlMEG fECMOXD) : Th* an pj g® as . 

Idea f r™w*kty by S6Tir. p . , M . q 1 1 *' 
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tome* the omniscient being* fust as your doubt is pratyaksa 
to ine.” 1 

VI. We may add here a note on the much discussed doctrine of 
Le£y&. 

We have seen that the perfect sync I may continue to work 
for the welfare of all creaturesBut rn is detached from all activity 
and is free from any contamination which leads to tie coloration 
of hallo for the soul [leiya). 

1. According to the Jamas* the soul is a substance distinct 
from matter. Matter and son I influence each other t yet ate quite 
distinct from one another- The soul is a spiritual monad. From 
the noumtmal point of view, the soul is pure and perfect. It is 
pure consciousness. Ii is characterised by upayoga and is form¬ 
less. Upayoga is the hormic force. But the purity of the sou] is 
defined by the influx of karma it gets entangled in the wheel of 
Stimsara and embodied, through the operation of Kanim. This 
entanglement is beginningless* though it Iras an end. It is subjected 
to the forces of Karma through feelings, emotions and activity 
iyoga). ihc soul is associated with Karma and forms a subtle 
body Called the ktirma^sarira comparable to the linga-sarira of the 
SarnkLya school The immediate pretence of the Karmic matter 
in the soul throws a reflection* as it were* on thesouh as a colour 
(d flower does in a rnirror ora crystal . 1 The subtle Karmic 
matter is invisible to the eye and to the instruments of Science. 
The influx of Karma effects the soul in various forms and produces 
certain type of ‘■aura? or coloration about it. This coloration or 
hallo is the leiya But this coloration does not effect the soul in 
its pure nature. The colour of the reflection, does not belong to the 
soul. When the soul becomes free from Karr.de matter and 
reaches the biddhal.ood* it becomes free from this foreign dement 
of coloration, 

2 . T-esya is of two kinds dravya-hsyd and bhtwa U$ya. 
Dravyu Lesya refers to the Karmic material affecting the orga¬ 
nism. Khava Lesya refers to the psychic conditions affecting Eli* 

1. T'jiMJfyfffai lihdfya, hdruvud*. 1GH-1&I2. 

2. U^ADBYE (A. N\) ; ! h rocEedin£i ami T mrwdtffjonr—7tti All Iriti.a 
-Ofiqntal Confarmea 19U, pp. J92..395. 
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organism ami tl.ereby radiating the colour* wiiicli may be called 
transcendents! coloration, 'iLuftt tie effect of Karma in- matters 
affecting tLe nature of the organism - though it cannot be said that 
LeSya refers to tj e colour of the body. VVe are told that the 
den]Tien.s of hell aie black tn colour, Ccleatia 1 beings got different 
colours on the basis of the impact of a different Karma. So is the 
case with human beings- 1 This distinction may be referred to the 
racial colours and the innumerrble distinctions in the individual 
shades of colour. Ehavy I e£ya refers to the psychic conditions 
affecting the individual in creating an aura round the organism- 
The psychic conditions create refexes* and they, in turn* may 
give rise* through some form of radiation* to some kinds of 
coloration round tf e organism. This may not be ordinarily visi¬ 
ble to the eye* but nnly to persons disciplined in Yoga. Further 
distinctions are made in kiytl. fdx types of primary colours are 
suggestei. Three of them refer to evil minded persons The 
remaining ire attributed to i lordl, good persons. The six Lilyas 
are ; 1) black {krsrtu), 2, blue {nila)* 3; dove-grey \kapoia^ 

4} yellow [pita], 53 pink [padtna) and white (snfr/al For inst¬ 
ance P a in an who is wicked and cruel gets the black leiya. A man 
who is affected by anger and envy and who loves pleasure gists tli* 
blue hiyt'i One who is base and dishonest has gruy. On the cont¬ 
rary* a well-disciplined man develops the red lei yd. One who has 
subdued the passions has yellow. One who is engrossed in medita¬ 
tion of the Dharma and truth has the white leiya. Cut the fully 
liberated souls have no leiya at alL 1 The ethical or moral signi¬ 
ficance of this doctrine lias been emphasised in this distinction. 
The Lesyas are treated as an index of temperament and character, 
Lesyas have a moral bearing . 1 The Jainas give the example of six 
travellers in the forest, They sea a tree full of fruits, The man 
with a black i esva intends to uproot the tree; that with a blue, to 
cut ike trunk; that with a grey* to cut The branch.es; that with a 
yellow* to take the twigs only; the man with the pink Lesya 

1. Gommoia^Sra ijiva Kd$rfa, NV, »tao Utforddhyayana ^sTtrc, Chip- 
XXXIV. 

2. L Uutaiihy'syana Su-ra . Lect. XXXIV, 3S£ VoL II, Footnote, 

1. KiDUAEklamiAH (3) ; Indian Philamp Vo-I. I* (1941)* 3Z0 r , 

Fo-ttoota. 
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intends to pluck the fruits, while the os^e who has a pure white 
Lesya is content to t&ke whatever fruits have fallen tin the ground- 1 

Ihere are degrees of expression of I esva in terms of time and 
intensity. We are told that in the case of Hack I.egya the dura¬ 
tion varies from half a muhurta to thirty-three sd^aropama^. The 
erteet of the Hue T-e4ya varies from: half a hluhurta to ten fcxigarO” 
pit mas plus one Palynpama and a part of an asamhhyeya. So is 
the variation in the duration of other Lesyas.* The Jain as have 
given a fabulous mathematical calculation of the effects snd the 
generation of Lesya. 3 J think they were fond of such arithmetical 
formulations. 

.L -There has been a controversy regarding tie antiquity and 
th« nature of I esya. Leumann found a resemblance between tlie 
six Lesyas and Go naiads division of mankind into six classes- * 
Jacobi was perplexed by the resemblance and thought it difficult 
to bring the Le^ya doctrine into harmony V'ith the rest of their 
creed L 5 

However, as Dr. Cpadhye points out* these early scholars on 
Jainism were misled by their supposition that the Lesyas represent 
die colours of tlie soul. Tradition never says that tlae soul itself 
has collar. 4 Colour and sense qualities are associated with 
Karmic matter f-owing into the soul. Karma is a subtle type of 
matter and tlm soul has a subtle body known as the harms- 
sarira, 7 Ue have seen that the immediate impact of Karma 
throws a reflection on the souit as a coloured flower does on crys¬ 
tal.* The colour does not form part of the crystal; so Le^yii is not 
part uf the soul. It may also be noted that the liberated soul is 
free from Karmic matter and also from any form of I-eSyas^ 
Thus P the corseeption of Lesya is chjselv associated with die Karma, 
theory. 

1. Gemwtnfmdra . Jivakdnda. Cb»p. XV, pp + 5Q7-.5M,, 

2. Uttarddyayajui Sutra, L«er. XXXIV. 

%. Gommvlasara . JivakM^da, XV, (md Kartmik&ncpt U> S03-505. 

4 - S, B. E, Vnl. XLV, lreduction, pp, XXX, 

5 + Ibid, 

b, (A. N,1 . PrQCttdingi, and Tr&mactiom —?th All India 

CoofflrtQca C1933|* pp. 393^?)7. 

7, PravatanauiTa i i v 55--5fi, (ji) 40, 

Hi ,R 
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In Buddhism too, Karma is classified according to colours; 
1 ) black., 2} white* .>.1 black and white, and 4? not blsck and not 
■ IJe aarr.e classification was isdupted in the Yoga school. 
But those systems do not accept the material nature of Karma* 
Therefore, Dwgufta suggests that the idea of the black and 
white Karma in the Yoga philosophy was probablv suggested by 
die Jaina view, 1 

4, The problem of interpreting The f dya theory in terms of 
modem psychology, especially of parapsychology* has been engag¬ 
ing my attention for some time past, The bhava-Uiya has a 
psychological significance- ,lt is an aura created round the soul 
due to psychic effects and Yoga, It is dependent on the activity 
of the mind. The six primary colours are effects of the Karmic 
initlux arising out of the mental states anti events. Every psyeho- 
K-is brings some aftereffects which are both physical and psychic; 
it is possible to show, by proper analysis and investigation, that 
such psychic phenomena exist and are detectable, The effects of 
psychic states are tra nsfomoeii* through some form of radia¬ 
tion into the 'aura 1 ’ of colour spreading round the organism, like, 
the halo supposed to surround a propheL. We have heard tliat the 
gods and the prophets like Jesus* Mahsvira and Buddha, had halo 
round them. The Jamas have said that die enlightened ones still 
living in tins world get a white halo around them. But those who 
are liberated are without any Lesya or coloration. They are 
ahiyi. Such aura or coloration may not be visible to the eye, 
nor detectable by the ordinary instruments of science. Blit men 
discipj EneJ in the \tiga and those who have developed an extra, 
sensory capacity may see it. VVe may perhaps find some methods 
pertinent to para-psychology by which we mai discover the possi¬ 
bility and existence of such phenomena, It would, therefore, be 
a problem for the para-paychologist's research. 

1 have recently read an autobiographical note by Lama 
Ua^alajtjong Rampa, who states that he could see, owing to the 
Yogic discipline he hsd undergone, the teura’ of colour round an 
individual. It varied with individual difference in the mental 
states at the moment. He once saw blue rays; of light emanating 
from a Chinese delegation which had gone to See the Dalai I-ems. 

1, Digka Nikdya (iiij 2U. 

2. DaAGCPta - Ristitj a/ Indian Philotaphy, VoJ. I p. 7+. 
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He then appealed to the Halai Lama not to take theidelegation at 
the is- wordi as they were full of fraud, 

ft would not* therefore* be a presumption to suggest that the 

i esyl phenomena should be mvest^ated hy the methods of para¬ 
psychology, ■ r 

I may aEso point out that some have suggested y resemblance 
between the I-dya doctrine and the theosophical view of the imfr 
cendemal colours in the individual. 1 VVe may refer here 10 the 
theo&ophical writings oi Mr*. Eesant . 1 2 The Jain,as say that the 
soul h immaterial; consciousness and its states are also immaie- 
riel and colourless. Colour is in matter; and matter certainly 
acts 3nd *■** on the soul by the inflow and bondage {bandha) of 
the Karmic matter due to passions and modifications in the mental 
states. 


1. J.vlM (J* L.J - Outlines of Jainism* p + 45 „ 

2. Thought forms by Mtj. ubant End C, W. LlJuraafiTEfi wp*. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PATHWAY TO PERFECTION 1 


I. Moksa is the ideal of life. Supernormal experiences like the 
yQgaja-pTdtyaksa t arsu-jHana, and irtadki t mdn(ihparyaya are only 
incidental. Kewtla is symptomatic of the realizet] m of the consu¬ 
mmate end of life. Moksa is to E 1 *? resized through ^df-diseipltne hi 
the affective] the cognitive and crmati vu sense. Samvak-catitra is as- 
important as Samyag-darsana and -jfiana. The way to self-realiza¬ 
tion is primarily ethical. “ff deliverance is to be achieved* the lower 
matter is to be subdued by the higher spirit. When the soul is free 
from the weight which keeps it down* it rises to the- top of the uni 
Verse where the liberated dwell. The radical con version of the 
inner man is the way to freedom.' 1 

The Jairi&s were aware that physical and mental discipline are- 
necesMrv conditions of moral discipline. Knowledge and faith are 
preliminary steps on the path of self-realization. Ordinary sources - 
of fenowfedge arc not adequate to comprehend the nature of truth. 
Reason fails here. Kant showed that categories of understanding 
are fraught with antinomies. One has to transcend reason and seek 
the truth in the supernormal forms of experience. Implicit faith in 
the truth to be sought is necessary. It is the starting point of self- 
realization. Sam bra T s prescription of the four qualifications of a 
student cjf philosophy, as stated in the commentary on the first 
Sutra of the Vedanta Sutra, is very pertinent in the ease of those 
who seek the truth. There are different processes which lead us from 
faith tn the realization of the final end- Meditation {dkyunn I is 
an important factor in this process. One cannot grasp the truth 
unless one meditates on it; and one cannot realize it unless 
one grasps it. Meditation on the nature of the Sell is the highest 
form of Dhyana. One readies the stage, of meditation mi the self 
when one is free from passions and is self-controlled self-control 
in turn* possible through the practice of physical and mental disci¬ 
pline. Thus the ancient Indian philosophers developed a science of 

1. RadHaKHIHWaN t5> : India* Fhihwphy, Vol. I. p. 32.5. 
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called Yog u , 1 h*y ha v* been in general agreement 
regarding the principles and practice of 'Yoga. The Yoga nmacribr 
Pat£tT '.l a, i regards moral and physical discipline to Iw iudispen^ 
* lhJe Pentanes to tl,r spiritual progress. The J y im,s :, re inagreo* 
menl with the Fundamental priticiptei anti practice of this system, 
Amtjjig the Jaina authors J krihhadra gives a oompdrativ* study of 
■ Y oga in his works. Tlie JitMat^sva of Subhacaiidra and the Yoga 
,i‘h(ra of Hemaeandra are valuable Contributions to the study of 
i ogsi as a science of spiritual progress. 


^ anc * ent Mia* Yoga was a science of self- 

realisation^ r J he word occurs in J igveda meaning ‘bringing about 
connection\ In the Atkarvavedak is stated that supernatural 
jNUvets art: attained by the ascetic practices 1 , I Uter it was used 
in the Sense of yoking a horse. The senses have born compared to 
tit unbridled horses and Yoga is the means of controlling the 
horses . Tn the Jaina literature, Haribhadra defines Yoga as that 
whtci, loads one to emancipation 5 , and the- terms dhydna and 
stmadhi were mure in vogue than yogs. Il is only in the IW a . 

suira o| thal U'etirid [.he proper location of Dhvan.i in 

thouhule profess colled Yoga*. However, F&taiijali pmbahl^iid not 
■■4arl the Yoga schtxd* bat lie must Iiave ‘collected the different 
I'^ims ol practices and gleaned the diverse ideas which were and 
■cotitd be associated with Yoga’*. Yoga, as we see now- is to be 
considered as a fully developed science of s4f-realization. 


I he ) QgatOfiva Uparti fad mentions four types of Yoga ; I) 
[Tilhayona is one in which the primary aim, is to control bodily getj- 
vjties. 2 j Mantra-yoga aims at lading the diseased by meins of 
iHiitf or Hinantations of curtain esoteric hymns. It is based on the 
niflueueeoj soggts&ton as psychological factor, 3 ) Uyamg* is ba*- 
ed On the physiological analysis of bum an organism. '1 he aim is 
io i I feet concentration on an image through the Mantras and to bo 
Sorbed axuUoiit inthem. 4 ) The last is the Rajayoga. It is Fitim- 

t► Aiharvatt ?<iu , 

'■ Kg tk*‘ up* iru*.. M&itr. up. % 

Jl Hinbhidru ; Yo$*vimiiM 

f i!' AT,J fN " hu ™ 1 > ■■ ■«>■•«« MAW** p. 2 SJ, 

. . DjOUl H A <T> , History of phclMophy, Vo). I, p. 225. 
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fa fa Yoga, fts aim is higher; and ft consists in achieving spiritual 
beatitude* though bodily control is -a part of Fatanjalhs Yoga, 
Accosting to & Oasagupf?* the Yoga practices grew in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Satva and Sjikta scl noJs and assumed a 
peculiar form as the Mantrayciga., Thev grew an another direction- 
as Hathayoga thmugh constant practices of nervous ewereiaes and 
produced mystical and magical feats, 1 The influence of these prao 
tices In r.he development of I antra was also great. Jaigisavya in his 
Bhajmaiastra mentions different parts of the body like heart* tip of 
the nose, palate-, forehead and die centre of the brain as centres of 
memory where concentration can be made, 1 

Moral discipline is a necessary condition for the practice of 
Ynga leading to spiritual realisation. "The purpose of moral disci¬ 
pline i* to remove the bondage doe to Karma. The Jaina theory of 
morality is centred round the principle of non-violence, 

Fatahjali also gives prominance to non-violence in moral discipline. 
The Jainas have distinguished two levels in the practice of inora- 
lit) ; i) for the lay follower (i r avaha\ and Li) for the ascetic (muni). 
However, some general principles are embodied in their theory of 
morality. Five Vratas(vows) ^re to be practised more rigorously by 
the Muni-b-it with Jess rigour bvtise fayiisan. In the former case 
thev are called Mahavratas and in the Utter Anuvratas. The five 
vows are ; i) Iron-violence}* h ) ailya^ (truth t ni) 

(nnn-stciilmgb iv> brahmucarva (celibicy) and ?J aparigrahu [abs¬ 
tinence from personal oos-scssi'." |r, 3 ,| , 3 A number of ways have been 
prescribed for the obserwHun of the tows. For instance, regulation 
of movement [jryasami 'lib and control of thought i. ma nogupti ) 
are prescribed for die practice of non-ri deuce. What is important 
is the cultivation of equanimity and indifference to the things of the 
world. Friendship(maifri) right nn dersttnding I prtjmoda) compas¬ 
sion \kzrttnva) and indifference twands evil t m jdhyasthy&) arc 
qualities necessary for moral preparation to be developed by one 
Seeking self-rcilisatton. * This, in briefs is the moral practice as a 

1. D^StSuPlfA £S) : Eliitoryof Intlim Phi 1 os up fry, X □). p. C 2 9. 

2. Vstiayana j Ny&yabhpsya, HI. iU*3. 

3 . PatSrStrakdCifiTit , 49 , 

4. TativarthaztllTa „ VI 11*6. 
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background to adf-realbatiom In the StUra^ yamaatid niyatna 
are the ethics) preparations for Yoga. Without this man! training; P 
practice of Yoga will not" succeed. Yama is negative in value; 
and Niyaim gives the code of observances * The fi ve vosvs men¬ 
tioned by the jainas are also given bv Pafcinj&lb 1 The YamatstiTii- 
versil validitv regardless of differences of caste and country, age 
and condition. 1 Niyama ig for self-purification. The observances 
are austerity itapa.sU contentment (sanHvfa), purification (muca) and 
devotion to God i [ svaru-pTanidhana). By practising Yam a and 
Niyama one .level ops vairagya or detachment and freedom from 
desires. It may be noted that surrender to God is not an end in it- 
5*df. It is only to be means to the attainment of the proper condi¬ 
tions for self realization. In this sense* Paeanjuli's Yoga is a scien¬ 
tific discipline. The idea of God is a useful hypothesis which gives 
a focus* a pulley ring as it were, on which the weight of conscious¬ 
ness can be lifted. 2 Similarly for Haribhadra, Yoga cumsism of re¬ 
ligious activity so far as it leids one to final emancipation, though 
there is no place for god in Jainism. Harihhadra gives prominence 
to five types of practices in Yoga t i) sthiina. (proper posture) ii) 
ilTfict (correct utterance or sound), iii) uriha (proper understanding) 
and iv) dtewfrdBtff concentration of abstract attributes of Tlrthakara. 4 
The first two of these are external activities preparatory to the 
practice of concentration. The last three are inner activity f jHana- 
Yoga). Those who have reacted the fifth stage of Gunasthana (spi¬ 
ritual progress), De& Viratafiamyagdfsti ■ can practise Yoga, 

Sthanaand Ornaare qualifying conditions for practising DhyiLnn 
(am0entratiott) 5 ,Tfce JfianSrnata describes the conditions of Aisana.A 
self-controlled man may select a suitable place, like the top of moun¬ 
tain* the hunk of a river, etc. For ti'epractice of concentration. Some 
asanas like paryunkci tira t hrtha ?-nd kameiig arc said to be most 
suitable, d he object of an Hjana is- to enable one to be free from 
physical discomfort and. tire consequent mental distraction,* Simi- 

1. YogasHtro , O.OT. 

2- Y&gaiulra T IT.5 1 *3 iotirpf eted hy RADHJSAlEdNAtf (B) io Indian- 

Fkilvt/iphy, Vol. tl, p. 353. 

3. fTOCKER f.Geraldine) . Yitgtt and Wtrtern Fiycft&ioxJ, p, E2, 

4. YozavimUki of t-tifibhidra. L-2; fodaiakv Prak^ra pa, XHI.4. 

5. YvganiriiiiiWy 4. 

Jn le fij mavo of SubhsCiDdrA, X XV11 j 
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^trjy, priinayama is fi preparation for the concentration of mind. 
. Sribhaeandra, like Patanjali rcaji^d the importance of Prsn^ylma. 
Tlircc forms of Pranayina were suggested : ij Pilraka, ii) Kum¬ 
bha ka Etna iii) Recaka." Pratyahara is given an important place in 
. the stages of Yoga. Here the senses are Withdrawn from the e*- 
ternat object and feed on the internal function, 2 However, the 
ethical preparation, dsQ?tu t prantlydnia t and pratyahara are only 
accesson e a to Yoga and not the mstI vcs ekments of it/ In the 
practice of Dliyana, the first stage is concentration on die image 
of a'iittiiakara. This is the concrete symbol for concentration. 
Alter achieving steadfastness in this concentration, one should 
practise concentration on the abstract qualifies of a Tircbakara.The 
practice of ’loga is closely connected with the various stages of 
spiritual realization {guttauhdna). Dhyana is in its primary stage 
in the seventh Gunastliana apriimatta samyatu ), The urge to 
sc ^realization leads us to the eighth siage of Gunasthana, called 
Aptirva karana, greater seif-control and a more definite progress 
on the path of self-realization arc possible in this stage. Steadfast¬ 
ness of concentration gradually develops till one reaches the twel¬ 
fth stage of Giwasthaaai called kfiya-moha in which the passions 
art altogether subdued. In this stage, the transcendental self is 
possible to be realized/ We have, here, anaUtmbuna-y q ga . This 
is the state of omniscience. It is often compared to the asampra- 
jUdta-somddhi of Patanjali/ Still, there is a higher stage of self 
realization. In the fourteenth stage of Gunasthana called ayvga- 
hettali all activity' is stopped; and the soul attains final emancipa¬ 
tion- It is analogous to the dharmdmegha ol the Pstanjaii 3 sys¬ 
tem, to the amrtdttnim of another system and to the para of still 
another.* 

As one goes ascending in the stages of self-realization and the 
pr actice of \ oga, on e gradually develops the perspective of truth 

h Jntlftirrtava oi SubhiCaCldfa, XXIX* 

2. Jii&n&rn&wa XXX, 

3. HADH,»iKltlBKNj | iN {sj-J, Indian Philatophy. VoL IL [, p. J57. 

4* Soifafiika Ptdkzrana HaSibhildfa, X 

5. Ytgaviihsik$ b.t Hs ntshojfn, 2U„ 

“ 0 . YA^ainmiiki of Haribkadra, 1 1 . 
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(drsti). This gradual devctopment bas been classified into eight 
stages : nt it n't, tajd^ bald, difird, j third, kdnta, prabkd and para. 
The eight drftis are compared t*> the eightfold stages [astdnga) 
■of Patanjali's YogaJ As we go higher in the stages of Dreti the 
perspective of truth becomes dearer; and, finai'y, in the last stage 
one reaches the Sam a dhi , the consummation of Dhyana. 

Practice of Yoga may be actuated by i> lore (prlUl iij rrve 
lence {thaktij* iii) duty prescribed by scriptures [iigame] and iv] 
.no consideration {asarhga}. When the spiritual activity ia done 
out of love or reverence* it leads to \vord<y or other-worldly pros-* 
perity [abhyudaya,. if it is done as a duty or with no motive what¬ 
ever, it leads to final emancipation, 1 

But Haribhadra is aware of some difficulties in the practice of 
Yoga and tile attainment of supernormal experience* He says fiiat 
we have to overcome some physical and mental inhibition before 
practising the Ypga exercises, JL'he mind of the common man 
il prthagjafiatista ;■ is vitiated by many deflects* bight defects 
.have been mentioned : ij inertia {Rbedatt ii) anxiety \tfdvegah 
iii) unsteadiness {kfgpaj. ivJ distraction {utthdna), vj loss of 
mcjnoiy ^Airditfi)* vi) attraction far what is not desirable {anya- 
mud J* viij mental disturbance [rukf and viiij attachment (fd- 
mgaiS 

In the practice of Yoga one is likely to acquire some physical 
and mental powers which are beyond the common man, But these 
are distractions* and would lead us away from the final goah The 
Jamas were primarily concerned with the purification of the soul 
and the development of detachment from the filings of fixe world- 
They were against the use of paranormal powers and miracles. 
Tins was the general view of ether Indian philosophers as we'h 
Patafij.-. 3 ! mentions the acquisition of s.tch powers by me Yogi and 
warns him agaist temptations associated with fiicac poxeers* 4 The 

1 . at Hari h k aH ra, 3 -!?* 

2, Sadaiekti Pr^haf-aipa itf Hmritohadrj, X-.^. 

J, S&diiitfBii FiTiixtu &} Ilaribh-iArai XIV- fi 3* 

t, Yagaitifnl »i F-.Jtanjali, Co., JI L 1 5,51 . taduiiragyjdapi 
dsjabij Qksapa kaiualf&m. 
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Vnffa believes that the cilia of man b li kc a mi |] stone . , f Wc t 

'' " I Cr .‘ t . { = rlnJ: ’ !t . “ ltt> H <>ur ; if «'e pot nothing under it. 
it ^rmds <m until it grinds itself away. 1 

In the highest sttge onn.iscience (kevcla) is attained. This 

e w "** " f kn0WleJ ^' 1“ this, one gab 

experience of everything, past, present and future, as if in a mo. 

rossibiJi V S! ? hest f ” rra °* ,amiihi - Patanjali, all 

possibility of contusion between the Jscif and the activity of the 

citta ceases. 


Coneenliation of mind (likydnti) is an essential factor as a 
means to spiritual realization. The lower seif sometimes gets the 
T“? ot P^fectton in its purified state anrl aims at the attainment 
ot this ideal. On the attainment of prominent vision knowledge 
tlie sell rises to its own mire state iparamitma). Dhviina is the 
concentration of thought in a particular object, 1 for a Certain length 
Ot time. . The duration of concentration depends, on the bodily 
L-umstitiitton. The maximum time of cmcentratkm can be tor one 
antarmuhurta furtydght minutes) 3 DhySna is further 

inauspicious {apwiotfa) and auspiefcm (f>ratesta). Apra&st* 
Diiyam feads to the influx of Karma {tiraim) and the bondage of 
the souf to the Wheel of fife (ban^kaK The auspicious Karrm 
brings about dissociation aid destruction of Karim’ Artadhytna 
and Raudradhynna are the varieties of evi! concentration. Arta- 
dhylna is painful concentration, as when we experk-nce the pain in 
die of a loved objector ini the anguish oL : an unsatisfied desire, 
Rand rad hyana is vengeful concentration as when, smarting under 
the injury of insult we contemplate on taking revenge,' They 
express the pain of unsatisfied instinctive urges and are rooted bt 
the animal nature nf man. \ he Jaina analysis of the lower types 
ot Dbyana has a great psychological importance and need to be 
studied in the light of recent research in depth of psychology. 
Dliarmadhyana and Sutdadliyiina are conditions of spiritual progress. 
The nature of revelation the fact of suffering* the operation of 

Hadbakeubham (SK Indian Phifts^phy, Va] XIji p. 3f-2f 

2. TaUvarthtuSim . fcka^jHaUnrtadh&dhyallim, 

3. Dhydnaiittika . 2,3, lutftrniuhutTtiini... 

1 atlvQdrlfn'3iitr& . [X.31-35, with Wmnieijipiy. 
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Karma and the structure of the universe are objects of Dharma- 
dhyana* Um»svati defines Dharmadhyana as a collection dl sor¬ 
ter ed thoughts {smrtisam’tnvdhaT ) tor The sake of meditation on 
the objects' of concentration. J^im (knowledge), Data Imtm- 
tionl Caritra (good conduct! and Vairagya (non-attachment! art 
needed for developing the steadfastness, of nnnd tor attaining con 
eentration 1 . A beginner has to select a suitable lorn b P ^ 
convenient time. Several places made holy by the ^sages create a 
better atmosphere Lor Dharmadhyatia 1 Dharmadh>ana is po. S] t 
from the fourth to the seventh sta"e of Gunastha®*- As one W*s 
higher up in the spiritual development, one would ha‘ e devi -“P* 1 
sufficient physical und mental strength to aim at the final erAjpiCi- 
patiom The Jaina analysis of right concentration (Charmadhyana). 
is intimately woven in the moral texture in this Ufe- One as to 
practise the fourfold virtues: maitri (friendship)* pramoda teppro 
ciation or the merits of others]* karurtii (compassionI 1 and ma y&- 
sthya (undisturbed equanimity) as the prerequisites of this type <A 
orncentration.* And in the graded levels at coDcentration the 
consummation is reached when die puce and perfect sell is tc 
object of concentration. The same type of concentration is to _be 
reached in SukiadlySna, except for the fact that in the Buktodhyana 
we get perfect concentration. 

In die fulJadhyana the range of the objects of concentration is 
narrowed to the concentration of the atom* just as poison spread 
over the bodv is first collected at a point by a Mantra and then 
removed by a more powerful Mantra. 4 For this type of concents 
tion one must have pood physique and must he at jeast in the 
seventh siape of Gunasthana, Four types of Sukladbyam have been 
mentioned,' In the first two types mind concentrates uu the 
minutest entity like the atom. Then it pets pure and perU^ em 
lighlenmcntt the last two stapes lead to final emancipation. ^ The 
self becomes motionless as a rock and is bee from any scLiv ity of 

1, Tat fa - tX h H - h, wiih commotitarp, 

2 r D hvanaiaiaka 

3. y&nffdr?OTfl. XSVTf, r +-15*. 

4. Dhydnointaks . Tl*'2. 
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mmd„ Hodj and speech as in ihe stags of highest Samadhi . 1 

notice & Dhypna first stage is concentration on the image 
TTrthafeara. Tins is the cunerete symbol.for concentration. After 
achieving sttsdfastness in tliis concentration, one should practise 
concentration on the abstract qualities of a TTrthakara. The 
practice of Yoga i s dearly connected with the various stages of 
spiritual reaction. Dhyana, in its primary stage, i s in the 
fccyentn Gumstham. Steadfastness -and eoncentradon gradually 
develop hU one readies the twelfth stage 0 f Gu^thana. In this 
stage, the transcendental sell is possible to be realized. 


The analysis of Dhyana so far given lias a psychological and 
n^iral significance. Body and mind have to work together. Physical 
strength is the precondition of mental concentration The fainas 
W not been negative in this Aspect. The body is not merely 
meant to be cast away as sometliing unholy. Selkmortificatiou is 
not an end m itself, hot is only to be understood as a moms to an 
end tor the attainment oi perfection. Moral life has also to be 
■emphasised as an important means to the attainment of the highest 
ideal of perfection. The problem has been looked at from different 
points of view. In this sense, the spirit ot Anekanta pervades the 
analysis of the psychological conditions of perfection as express*! 
in Dhyana. 


III. Having studied die practice of Yoga as the pathway to 
perfection in the fight of the eightfold principles of PataiijaJi’s Yoga- 
we may add a comparative note on Jama Yoga and Sivavoga as 
presented by the Vfra&iva philosophers. The object of this study 
is to present a synoptic picture of the pathway to perfection and 
to see how the spirit of Ancfeanta pervades die application of this 
principle. 

As civilization advances* there is a gradual change in the mini- 
festation of thought and action. In die early stages of cirifeation. 
-’itemswnpfe and confined itself to interaction between fewer 
■in dividuals . The environment was smaller, the material facilities 

1 . Dhyafiosat^sa "A-'l. 
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comparati vtFy meagre. Selt-expression could be narrowed to 
the withdrawal of the mind from externa.i r Yoga was an instrument 
to attain peace of - min.1 . B if as we advincei in external develop¬ 
ments, life became complex, and men were rooted and absorbed in 
the overt activities of Fife, It was difficult for most men to practise 
physical and mental discipline on a strde possible m the early stages 
of eivibsaiionii when problems were ffcw and Life was simple. New 
ways to self-realisation Jiari to beafioptel, conforming tc the social 
structure and suited to the individual Iivine in complex societies. 
This gave promise ice to the devotional method {hhuktiyogu) \is a 
m^inS to the reil’sirion of thf self, Revivd of hhokti-mar ga as a 
means o* purification and love, miv be for absorption in rhe highest* 
is an important step in the development of the self. Rhiktiyqga is 
implied in the ^ivsyoga which the Viraiaivai saints preached The 
second principle of Sivayoga is Saktu Some have suggested that 
Yoga must have its origin in i) Tliranyagarbha and ii) Rudra, 
The lormer has n predominantly cognitive orientation and the 
latter is permeated with cofcnnthm and will. Hiranvagarbfca Yoga is 
presented in the Patanjala Yoga and the Rudra yoga, is shown in the 
Saivlgamas. Where the first ends, the second begins. 1 

The ultimate end of a Virasaiva is liberation from the bonds of 
the life. Positively! it is union with the Highest* which may be 
described as a iky a. The realisation of this end lies in self- 
surrender and mergence of the self in God. It is &ivaWa. The 
end to be attained is not merely to discard, nor to transcend, the 
life of existence, hut to divinise the human and to spiritualiTC the 
material. 1 The way to realise this end is through the spirituali¬ 
zation of the human and devotion to the Highest. It is achieve,] 
through a special form of Yoga called Sivayoga. 

t. [’iro'jSHtt , A Quarterly Jitvrrwl AH India Viraiaira Maha L abha, 

Dharwar, Vol> II, j. D^Cemhef iMtl. Artictfi by shfe* KUMARaSWahV 
N * T*k*l>*i n a tm ^ b a „ Dtia fw a f„ 

2. Shrec KUMA»ASWAM¥, Navsfea!y3na miiha, Dhtrv. ir, ViraJaw# 
Philmaphy aid Mysticism jv. 52, 
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Yoga may be identified with Sadhana. According to different 
traditions of thought d Liferent forms have been recognised, 
Vfraiai va philosophers recognise different [onus of Yoga and thdr 
efhcacy in their own way. But Siva Yoga has distinct features which 
make it suitable for ti e way of serf-realization followed on the basis 
of self-surrender (Jaranat and devotion (bfiahti) coupled with the 
necessary energy of self-realisation (iaktib It emphasizes a 
synthesis of discipline attd devotion. The Kawatyakalbamtlarl 
oi: Sarpabhu^am Sivaybgi m a poetic presentation of the four tvp-es 
of Yoga, showing their inherent defects . 1 

Hathayoga may enable one to control the bodily and mental 
functions and make it possible for one to get paranormal powers. 
It does not lead us to the path of spiritual progress, in his advice 
to Goruksa, Aflama , rnbhu exhorts him to give up die acrobatics of 
physical and mental exercises, which may stupefy human beings 
but will not lead to the path of spiritual progress. Men practising 
Ilathayoga cannot be convinced of their folly, as a blind man cannot 
see his image in the mirror . 1 

The same can be said of those practising Mmitrayoga. Those 
whn practise Mantrayoga through the incantations of hymns, like 
Om, Om namoii iivdya etc., practise suitable Asanas and at 
specific times of the day. But it will lead to mechanical develop¬ 
ment of certain types of mental habit and not to the final spiritual 
progress . 3 In the Lays yoga one practises concentration of mi ml 
on an image of a God or any object of concentration by the physio^ 
logical proce sses, idu, pingal a and nit#, A This is a lower form of 

l.SriSARPABUOS^A SmvCKli; KijbulyakalpaiMltari I TT Yogaprcuthana 
2, Prabkaiimgaiild of CBnunsa edited by Babavamal, G r> rakfc nua- 

paci , 10 . i. I'lannada ) *'t^nanariyadu mandamali£a^i > "j n rr u 

ratiihailat?t.tribudu katinak&rseda kuruda haKnadinidid^i tttananlr 

?* gnii 19—Stan z a 20, nahvdali maydpraptitfiSna dtkoliddhiya padtda- 
nimbi gahiuinduli t<ajrapit,daiatira pthliiitdoiU iihisaro,ia pralayvnu width- 
oViUtidr gcUtvcyo itfdu dehaiiddkiymt-eptiiiila prsbhn kJtantieyara 

4. Jna neiviJU - edked by Shri Santalingsw^mT and Prof. H. C. JaVali 
(19&31 p. 2*. Yoga and Simyoga (Kannada), AJ*p refer to Sivay'aga 
pradipikcol Shri Chtnvi Sad^iva Yoeudru with comm Wry ViraiaivB- 
grAntha-prakiisika No. 9 (1913) p. 14. 
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country tion wtiSHi is analogous to the Arta^ihyarta of the Jainas, 
But such n type of Yoga and concentration is not useful fop develop¬ 
ing one’s way to self-realization. It is not possible to rcich MoJssa 
bv this method ’ Albina Prabhu exhorts the he;' tnits in L be forests 
not to be fascinated; by such practices of self-mortjfifetionA 

Fatanjali's Yoga has been considered sl& Rajayoga, In this 
selfrealiafttion is to be attained, not by the objective use of the 
mind, but by the suppression of the activities of mind. All mental 
states and events have to be held up so as to remove the impedi¬ 
ments in the way of this end. The eightfold path enunciated by 
the Patahjali’s Yoga gives the methods of attaining the highest 
end of Samadhi. almost developing the steps into a - science of 
mental control. StiK, iu the Patanjah's Yoga* as :dsa among the 
Jamas, though physical health is not the end of human life, it is 
stiN one of the essential conditions. It is to be treated as only a 
means to an end. Even surrender to a spiritual power like Gild is 
to be considered as a useful step for concentration,, and not an end 
in itself. The idea csf God is a useful hypothesis for PataiyalL 4 

Sivayoga is different from the four types of Yoga solar 
described, although it contains the essential elements of Raj a yoga 
as a method. The cardinal principles of Sivavoga are : 

(i) Belief in the existence of the Supreme Being, God* and 
the ultimate end of the human life as union with die Highest 
fLihgaigp-aikyaJ. 

ii) Devotion and self-surrender to the Highest as a principal 
way to this end) bhuktt, and we may mention Parana interpreted as 
self-surrender. 

1, Rfliialyu Kalpavnltari of Sa r p a ft Sjig^oga 1 Y^gHpratj- 

p >i J j n a- * i h&la-pE Lh&vi, 

2- Prabhulirjigalfla —■All^ni^pfalilitJ, jjatj £ft-3-2 ado-pled in the -prose 
edition hy Prof. B. C. JaYaLi and MALlABAtH [1^2). Sndn , japalapa t 
dhyana vedddhyayatia fj.-n rusdidiiUfnti Y Ntiiia layedu kwluhakku phafavettu? 
jluana ha»ih«riianaam liltyadiihlarc ? s udaii tiimmu karmavt r. ia 
Also ref er tn Sivayogq-rdprpatW i,K.iirnadi) >ada harsiifl G T aflEhami5lfl 14 

<1933) y-12pp. 3-S, 

3 r Stocker (CenJdine) Yoga aud Wtiurn Psychology . p. 82,. 

4. Refer to PrabhvUmgalilt ed. S. :i. Basatanal 195t> . IT, pp. I31-l3h, 
for detailed deiCriptLcjn. 
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iiij bath (or psychic and spiritual energy) leading the devotee 
to thefiniaf gnal Siyayogai as we mentioned earlier, is a synthesis 
ot the devotional anti the conative aspects of human efforts to self- 
realization. 

' V|1 AstSiigayoga of Patanjall is also mijiie- use of to the extent 
necessary, I he final end is the aikya sthala. It is to he realised 
ti> the devotee, Physical and irentaf discipline has to he practised 
to the extent accessory to reach this goal. 

The first principle n f Sivayop'a is belief in the existence of 
God, and the ultimate end is ta be united \atkyii) with Goth In the 
Pata njuli's Yoga, the ultimate end is to free the self . purusa) from 
the bonds ut prakrfi ’matter). ] he idea o! God was not an infs’ 
gtai parr of the Slmkhya, and consequently of rhe Y-rtga philosophy 
Devotion and s^f-sutrender to God is an integral element of 
iSivayoga, But self surrender need not in volve self-sacrifice to the 
deity even at the cost of self-effacement. The earlier Forms of 
self-surrender did sometimes involve sacrifice of one’s body, of one’s 
child etc. The story oi Fledar Rannappa shows that such forms of 
seif-surrender were present in the early devotional literature. W 
yoga does notin',it of such espressos. AQama Prrbhii shews 
the way re Goggayya by pointing out thgt prasdda is the right wav 
and ahuti is the wrong wgy. J . Tins attitude emphasizes that non- 
violence is the fundamental principle of the Vlra&ivas also. In self- 
surrender there is self-effacement and the elimination of the ego- 

1 his is evident in the hummility Rasaye^vara shows, to 
A llama Prabhu. 1 

In Sivayoga the power nf will for spiritual progress Uamkalpa 
i&kti) is an important element for the realisation of the highest end. 
In this* the physical and the mental arc not negated t but transmit 
ed and transcended. The bodily and the mental are purified an J 
divinised through the power of the cit-i&ktL The force of satft- 
halpa-sahti is expressed through piyufa-granltt, the pincu? gland. 
The fullerrexpresskm of potential powers in the pine-sf gland will 
lead the individual to die acquisition of omniscience apd spiritual 
force leading to the state of union with the Absolute. 4 The integral 
1» Ibid. ~ 

2. i'irasaiva Quart erlr {Karcnuja) Val, II. No* 7, tMeim by fibre* 
KeUAPAiU AMiH oi NaT*4t a tviin*ffiuih», 
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} If, ■“ Al HOB1ND ° aTso emphasizes the prumcv of samkaipa 
saktl m the programme of aeJf-rtalisaticm. In Sivayoga, as also in 
integral Toga, the bodily and the mental are not denied To this 

“: C M have “ r ** m " thods of A«aft*t of Patmijiili for seif- 

P1Jr ‘ " T.i, n , S ™ 1 n<X ' CSRarv tu B° the impossible 

pri es» ol the eight stages of Raja-yoga in all their rigidity. That 
won d distract us from the main pa*, reaching union ”F* flbj. 
U list is needed is a simple process of Yoga which is possible fdr even 
tlie common men women and children. This type of Sadl.ana is 
■ d,C0Ugh ^"KepujS-karna and the concentration through 

■ *“ lh f $? f *y<>K<rd«rpa 9 a tie get a description of die charac- 
tisucs ot Sivayoga. Five forms of Sivsyogs lYe beet, mcntS 

stmchyina, 3Hfc«fW/a, +. AWaia and 5 ) 

nmcdc™/ l r™,™' ° f 1 S,V " yr,ga is I™ 511 * *WUgh the 
practice 0. iamyakwdanuiamdhdna which consists in right' wor- 

ol‘ gwY- f tl 0 n 'Y ,rhe T f0rrns 0t ' "*«• The symbol 

I Om It oga through Jitjnijfcooj is a siari 

^ Sttp lrj Sivayog?. In the eye is the infinite energy of the sn- 

and die lire. The deeded description oTta 

^bitayoga as given m this book would be beyond the scope of this 

H ? Ve !f r ’ 1115 statt ^ diat the importance Sfcayoga can be 
Jmmmby Ska only and not by oilers. This process of Yoga 
would us to the supreme experience, 5 Therefore itisalao 
called Sivanubhava Yogi, 

In this sense, we cm also say that there is SO tne agreement 
betw een Sivayoga and the Yoga preached by Patanjali fn that the 
luudamental stages are accepted in both. But we may say that 
bivayqga Has democratised PatinjalPB Yoga in the sense" that it has 
given men the possibility of reaching the goaf J t has emphasized 

l lbKt. aim, rtter i»*rtici c by Prof. Vsj abhebndraswami of Karmut 

** the word « ciDilis™* the tmdth VhT^h 

tho Ihromto the Centre of the tnln. * though 
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£hc importance of Anubhava as a mystical element in the culmina¬ 
tion of this process of Yoga,* 

The analysis so far made shows that the jaina Yoga and the 
Si^’a Yoga aim at perfection. To be free from the empirical and 
the Contingent and to reach perfection are the negative and the 
positive elements in the final goal of self-reufization. 

But the Jaina way is individualize and rigoristic, The bodily 
and the mental arc empirical adjuncts to be eliminated if possible 
and also to be used in the process of reaching the highest* as one 
uses a ferry-boat to cross die river and does not carry the boat along 
with hint after reaching die other side, out of gratitude tor the boat. 
Therefore, it is apttr jo say that the jaiuas do not discard die body 
and aim at its crucifixion only. For them, as for others, the body 
and bodily health are as necessary for Yoga as discarding of the 
mental activity' is necessary {cittavjttt-m rod ha). 

For a Yiraiaiva the final end is unity with the Absolute, Belief 
in God and surrender to Ckd are cardinal principles in Sivayoga* 
The jainas do not believe in a supreme deity* Jibe God. There is 
no place for divine grace either. We have to depend on our own 
efforts, as every soul is divine. >■ 

The ontological status of tlie individual soul in the moha is 
different in the two religions. The Ylrs-Saiva aims at union with 
the Absolute {aikya), while for the Jaina each sot) I retains its 
individuality in the highest stage. This has perhaps given the 
Jainss the need to emphasise the methods of the astyngayoga as n 
discipline and a method. 

We can say that the end of human life, according to Indian 
philosophers* except perhaps, the Carvakas, is liberation from the 
bonds of empirical exis:eixe, Moisa t as the ideal* is difficult to 
attain. Few have attained it; and the attainment of such a trans 
empirical end had to be adjusted according to the needs of miiivT 
duals in the light of the prevailing social' structure. ■ There forei to 
compare one type of Yoga as against die other without understand¬ 
ing the background would be 3 grievous error. We have to look at 

1, 3*QinUkh* SfcajDfli ; as quoted in Jnanajyolt ; 'na bhadah siva- 
Zoga&a Ttijayogtuya tattvotah.’ , , 
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l;us problem in the full perspective of life. Moreover, it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand the comparative significance of Yoga unless 
*Mfc lives it 1 

F\ The 305 1J has the inherent capacity for self-realization. 

But self-realisation is a long process* in the course of its eternal 
wanderings m various forms of existence► dm soul at some time 
gets an indistinct vision and feels an impulse to realise it. The soul 
t ha* to go through the various stages of spiritual development. 
These stages are called gu-pnsthdna, and they are linked up with 
-stages of subsidence and destruction of the Karmic veil. These 
sre jQEirteen stages oi spiritual development. The lirst stage is 
characterised by the presence of mithyadrsti, perversity of atti¬ 
tude. .Here wo accept wrong belief and are und er the false impres- 
sion that what we believe is right. This is caused by the operation 
of t 7 ]11hyaiv ,3 ~katmu}t . However■ we are not entirely bereft of a 
vision, though indistinct, of tLo right. Still, due to perversity of 
attitULe we do not relish the truth* just as a man suffering from 
fever has no taste for sugarcane* 2 

1 he next stage is called sd&vddana-sa myag dr si i. It is a halt¬ 
ing and transitory stage in which one may get the vision of truth 
but is like!} to fall back cm falsehood due to the excitement of 
passions, la the third stage, of samyagrtnithyddffti, we have a 
mixed attitude of right and wrong belief, IWe is neither a desire 
to have true beliefs nor a desire to remain in ignorance. It is like 
mixing curds and treacle. 3 This also is a transitional stage. Next 
comes the stage of right attitude, samyagdrtfi, One gets a 
glimpse of the truth. Yet one has not the spiritual strength to 
strive for the attainment of it. hi this stage we have attained 
knowledge, but we lack moral effort* as we have not yet developed 
self-control. From the next stage onwards there is gradual expres¬ 
sion of self-control, We may compare these lour stages to the 
state of the persons in Plato's ‘parable of the cave'. The prisoners 
in the cave would see their own shadows and the shadows of other 

1. §nymuhhn yivny&Fi J Akltapdeivara Vacana i HjcolEcara Varni 
ctmpbaai ®es Ihc J n#«*i bility ot uadefitsndin s Yc SB without Jiving it, ‘ 

2 . G*mmnteararrji rate ft da , 17 , 

J - thtd,p, 22. 
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men and animals. And they would mistake the shadows for reali¬ 
ties. Tins is the stage of mithyatua* If one were to be released* 
the glare of the light v.^QuId distress him; and he would persist in 
maintaining the superior truth of the shadows. This is the stage of 
sdmadana. But once he gets accustomed to die change* he will be 
able to see things* and ga ze upon the light of the moon and die 
stars and the spangled heavens. And once lie gets the clear vision* 
he will realize the folly of his fellow prisoners and pity them . 1 

Desdvirata^s/imyagdrfti is thenext higher stage of spiritual 
development* nj which we get partial efforts for self-control in 
addition to die possession of the knowledge of truth. There is a 
partial destruction oi Karmic matter which produces passions , 3 
Fui,i practice of virtues would not be posaiblei because there is the 
possibility of die influence of passions. 

In ihe next stage, the moral effort Pikes a more definite shape, 
although it is not always successful. A person has a more or less 
steady glimpse of die truth; and be tries to develop self-control and 
the obstacles to the practice of virtues are overcome in the sixth 
stage. But even here* the moral tit's and the spiritual struggle are 
not fully successful* because their lull expression is vitiated by 
moral and spiritual inertia. This inertia h called pramdda. And 
pramdda is overcome in the seventh stage of apramatta-sathy&ia. 
Efforts to reach moral excellence take definite shapt. Hie opera¬ 
tion of Karma preventing perfect conduct is very feeble; and minor 
passions called kasdyas are also subdued - We can now practise 
the five great vowb and the twcntyHfour virtues* The process of 
adhahprtivTttidkuranai by which the soul on a lower level can rise 
higher, begins to operate jn dies sta rT E. s 

'Hie eighth stage is called apurviiktimna. It leads to greater 
and more definite sdf-coirtrob Tire self attains special purification 
and is capable of reducing the intensity and duration of Karma. 
The Gornmataidra gives a detailed description of the process of 
apurttaharanei operating in this stare. In this stage, one is affected 

1- rJsto, tk« Htpubiic. VII. 

CffiilHd/ a£dra^Jinalr&a4fi t 3(1 aud Coni»i^itify. 

3. Ibid, 4S, t3w 
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^nJv by the mild affective states, h & possible to develop a 
stoie attitude. the stage of development called anivrtii badara- 
samparaye, it is possible to overcome even Hie milder emotional 
disturbance* with greater confidence and ease. We have, here, 
-established ourselves as moral and spiritual todjvidualsp although 
sometimes slight emotional afflictions are possible- In the tenth 
stage °f siikfmswmptiTdya, only greed disturbs us* and that too 
slightly, hscept for this disturbance, one is passionless and calm*. 
This subtle greed can be interpreted as the subconscious attach¬ 
ment to the body even In souls which have achieved great spiritual 
advancement ' But one is free from even the slightest passions in 
t.-ii - ujL. (j una3J_iina, of u paiaTitatituIiti* ^Sti31 the affections 

are not altogether eliminated. They are only suppressed through 
the pressure or moral effort! We are mostly free front the baneful 
uifiuunce of the Karma, except the deluding Karma [mohattiyfr 
barman)* This state is called chadmastha, It is also called 
z'ttariiga , as one is able to remain calm and undisturbed through 
die suppression of Karma. In the next stage, of upahintawoha. 
t])ere is annihilation of Karma and not mere suppression, And 
“when all the passions and the four types of t t ha ii-karma are des¬ 
troyed, one readies the thirteenth stage of spiritual development, 
called saymga-hevali. One is free from the bondage of Karma, 
vet is not free from activity and bodily existence as the ayuhkarma 
is still to be exhausted, In tills stage, we find omniscient beings 
like Ttrthiimfcaras, Gsnadhafts and the SarnSnya Kevalins, 'Ihev 
attain enlightenment, but still live in this world preaching the truth 
that they have seen. I his stage can be compared to the state of 
Jivamnukta* The Vtdamamra describes this stafe'as that of the 
enlightened and liberated man who is yet alive in tins physical 
’.VOrid. . Trough he may appear to be active in this world. yet he 
15 ^setivse, like the man who assists a magician in a magic* show 
knows that all that is shown is illusory.® Zimmer compares 
the attitude of the Kevalins in this stage to the function of a lamp 
lighting the phenomenal expersonality solely for the maintenance 


b TaTUINU Studiti in Jain*} PkiU}t&pky t p. 27, 
I /d&uitiijrn 219, 
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of the body* not for the pursuit of any gratification of sense or 

any goal .' 1 

JThe finai stage of self-realization is the stage of absolute 
perfection. All empirical adjuncts, !ike the bodilv functions, are 
removed. The soul enters the third stage of hkht-dkyana. This 
state | 3& t5 only for the period of time required to pronounce five 
shore syikhles, j At die end of this per loti the soul attains perfect 
and disembodied liberation. It is described as the state of Para- 
brahma or Niranjana. It is not possible to give, as Radhakriahnan 
says, a positive description of the liberated souL* If is a state of 
freedom from action end desire, a state of utter and absolute 
quiescence. Zimmer shows that* in this state? the individuality* 
the masts, the formal personal features are distilled away like 
drops of rain that descend from the clear sky* tasteless and 
emasculate. 4 


L Zimmer (H) ; Phitotophid of India— Edfc. Campbell, p, 346 ^ 

2. Dhydttasataka. B2„ 

?. FtADUAKitlfiUHJiN (S) ; Indian Phihtopky, Vof, I, p.. 533. 

4 . ZlM.viEbt {H) : PhiiasQphUs of India, p. 2&G, 



CHAPTER VII 

IN THIS OUR LIFE 

L VVe'have 00 far seen the pathway to perfection through the 
practice of Yoga and the stages of self-realization. But the trans* 
ccndental perfection is to be rooted in the empirics I life; as we 
cannot ignore the empirical for the transcendental. We have first 
to learn to live a good life in this world and then we can go higher 
to spiritual perfection, or else it would be like one aiming at clim¬ 
bing the Mount Everest without setting a foot on die base camp or 
without training oneself for mountaineering. Moral excellence is* 
therefore* as much important as spiritual perfection. 

It has been alleged that the Jain a outlook* as of other ancient 
Indian thought* is negative. To their isea! for the other worldly 
ends they have ignored the things of the world; life negation and 
no! life affirmation is ihe dominant Spirit of their outlook; and it 
is threwghout pessimistic. For Jainas ultimate spiritual excellence 
could be attained by the gradual process of getting moral excell¬ 
ence, The good -.nan can reach the destiny of perfection of the 
soul. There is ncA abort cut to mohfa. As we have seen in the last 
chapter, Schweitzer maintains that the problem of deliverance m 
the Jain a and the Buddhist thought is not raised beyond ethics. In. 
fact it was the supreme ethic, and it was an event full of signi¬ 
ficance ior the thought of India, .And in Indian thought category 
of Dharma is. important, 4i 5o far aft the actual ethical content ia 
concerned* Buddhism* Jainism and Hinduism are not inferior to 
others 5 ' 1 . Suffering in the world is a fact, : saruam duhkham was- 
one of the cardin.il princi ples of the Buddha, Misery leads to think 
of an escape from the bonds of this life. In this sense all philoh 
sophy is pessimistic. But* the ultimate ideal of a Jaina ift perfec¬ 
tion and life-negation is a means to an end. It is the negation of 
empirical values of life and not of the supreme Values; and ethics 
leads to realization of the supreme values. In the West the Helenic 
ideal was to be a good 'cjti?en* to attain excellence in this life. 
The Yedic Aryans aimed at happiness and good life in the world 

1. BaDHakdibcwan CS> 3 Indian Philosophy. Vo!. I, 09+1) p. 52+ 
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zp[x)jtmudka‘df?ti (absence of perversity of attitude), 1 

The description of the nature of Samyaklva as shown 
above hzs a great psychological sigaiilcauce. It presents the 
mental setting required for developing character and personality as 
needed for spiritual progress. The instructive tendencies and emo¬ 
tions have to be channelized and directed by, transformation and 
sublimation with a view io attaining mental equipoise. Ethically 
considered the characteristics of Samyak-caritra present a back¬ 
ground and a canvas for the illumination of one’s self towards the 
goal of attaining perfect equanimity and spiritual strength. 

II. Samvakcjlrttra has been distinguished into two types: 
ir (complete) and iii zdk&ltt (partial! ■ S&kaJs _ C;i’ itra is d-e 

rigorous practice of L) harm a and is to be adopted by those who are 
initiated as monks and who have renounced this world. It is Muni- 
dharma (the way of an ascetic). But for those who have not 
renounced the world it is still possible to seek the truth and pursue 
the path of righteousness though in a convenient and lesser degree. 
That would be Yikala-sEritra, die way of die householder, fliere 
are, thus, two levels of moral life- The polarity cf house-holder 
and ascetic Is indeed one of the most characteristic features of the 
Jaina structure. The layman has the obligation to cherish his 
family, the monk must scvsf ail ties with them. ll;t monk is 
excessive since his life is a negation of compromise; while modera¬ 
tion must be the kev-note of existence tor the house-holder whose 
life is rooted in compromise. 2 

Mum-dharma aims at seeking Salvation through the practice of 
strict moral and spiritual injunct tons* Of these, the the tiatas (vows) 
are important. They are 1) afiimsd (nonviolence); z) satya (truth); 
3) aaeya (non-stealing^ 4) brahmacarya .celibacy); and 5) apan- 
graha (non-possession). It is difficult to translate these words in 
proper form.The VrataS have to be practised rigorously and without 
exception. In this sense the Yratas to be practised by the ascetics 
ate called MahaVrataB (great vows). “The reverence towards life 
(Albert Schweitzer has put itj by which the realm of life was So 
immeasurably extended, permeates the discipline of MaMvira’s 

1* Bused an the ifLuHjriiis m the Jaina Ya^a ^'itn ^hglil mod [ficatioat ' 

2. Scnu^KiNi.: i,W.i t Die Let.re tier Jumna, ik.lin 19^5 t pp* ISO-186. 
Trim* Wo if izi Bev KcmS i Uvuc? s i da *) 1 $61 , pp. .293 - JG'J - 
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movement of the necessary objects like hamandalu , a pot for use 
of water etc., and \)pratulhSpandrtamiti (answering -the nature 
calls in solitary places). The practice of vows and other mjunc. 
tions has to be carefully done by the ascetic without exception. 
The life of a moot is hard and rigorous in this sense. His obiect 
is to attain Mofcsa, and for this purpose rigorous mortification of 
the body has to be practised The practice of vows is threefold :■ 
in body, mind and speech. 

The infraction of the practice of vows and other injunctions 
has also to be threefold : il by one seif, _ ii) by getting others to. 
commit violation, and in) by acquiescing in the act of violation. 

A Muni is not to cover himself with any type of clothes or 
decoration made of cotton, wool, hark of a tree or even grass. 
He is forbidden to take bath [awana). He *hpuld sleep with care 
on one side where there is little possibility of injur} to living being 
including the tiniest insects. He shou ld not clean his teeth, nails 
and other parts of die body nor should he decorate himself m any 
way {adantQ'dhavana)- lie should eat taking the food on the palm 
standing an a clean and purified places and he should eat only once 
a dav after midday, These are included in the twenty-eight basic 
i* mlaguyas of a Muni- 1 Rigorous restrictions are imposed on an 
ascetic; wtjich if imposed on the layman, it would not be possible 
for him to practise in conformity with his responsibility of house¬ 
hold life. 

The Dai^eiJralika-sHtra gives description of the essential 
qualities requh ed of an ascetic. One who is self-controlled, who is 
free from passion and is nan-attached is a real Mum. He saves 
his soul and those of otters. Such self-controlled persons go to 
heaven {dtva-foba}, or are treed from the bonds of life according- 
to the degree of destruction of Karma ■ One who goes to heaven is 
reborn and has to continue his struggle for the destruction of the 
remaining Karma ultimately to attain Moksa-* 

A true monk should have no desires, nor attachments and 
should wander about as (he known beggar. He should live as a, 
model of righteousness. 4 Ife is not to live by any profession or 

1 , MulS&ra. 1 - 36 * 

2+ tO. 1-^3. 
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atonement* readiness to spiritual service* study and the practice 
dhytina in gradual stages. And one who lias fivers lip all worldly 
nes* is '.Tell-versed in the Dhiirm^wbo practises all codes of ascetic 
life, is the Srsmans, a hhikhhu A monk complies with the rules of 
yrifi as regards postures lying down, sit ting down^nd is thoroughly 
acquainted with the samitis and guptii-' 

There have been conflicting opinions as to how the ascetic 
practice and the monastic vows originated. Buehfer held that most 
of the special directions for the discipline of the Jains ascetic are 
copies* and often exaggerated copiesi of the Braliminical rules for 
penitents. The outward marks of the order closely resemble those 
of a SanySsinh 1 Jacobi seems to support this view when he said 
•Monastic order of the Jams and the Buddhists though copied from 
Brahma Ha were chiefly and originally intended for Kshatriyss/’ 0 
This view was presented in tfe early stages of Iridological reisearcb 
but it is difficult to be accepted. hat we cal] Indian philosophy 
is a synthesis of the £ rani ana and the Brahmans currents uf 
thought. Tie Sr am ana cult which was primarily ascetic in nature 
was pre-Aryan- And “we should no more assess the Baiiikhya, 
Jainai Bnddhist ano Ajlvaka tenets <ts mere perverted continuation 
of stray thoughts selected at random from the Upanisadie bed of 
Aryan thought currents’*- fl Pr. Upadhye calls this Pre-Aryan 
current of thought as ‘Magadhan religion/ 

All cannot renounce the world, nor is it desirable- Most men 
have t?i five in this world and work for their spiritual salvation, 
while engaged In daily routine of empirical life- They are the 
householders Uravahas), They cannot practise rigorous discipline 
of an ascetic. They have to practise the vows with less 
rigour, as far as possible* still without sacrificing the fundamental 
spirit of the \ ratas. The ethical code for the layman is twelve¬ 
fold consisting of 1) live Vratas which are corns non for the ascetic 
and the householder, except for the fact they have to be practised 

1. SutrekrtdAn* ; Bk. 1.14 * U t v 3. B. m XLV). 

2, btr^HLER ; On rA* InrflfJM Sntf. (hr Eninas ; { 190 1} p. t5. 

J. JjicaRl (Hji : &BE Vof. XXII- Intt. p. liiii. 

4„ L RADHVi (A,N ■ l Brhalkathikazq . IrtlU. Prat 1 . 1943, _ 
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wfth less rigour vvfthout s$crificmg the spirit of righteousness and 
the nteiu goal of sclf-realisiatian- Great physical and moral 
advantages accrue fro in Liu- observation of vows- It keeps the body 
and mind healthy and leads one in the direction of maintaining 
moral strength* ultimately to lead to rnakfa. The VOWS practised 
Iby the layman are the ariuvratfis (lesser vows). In addition to 1} 
■five nnttvTiitau he has to practise 2) three £unavmLas nnd 3) four 
nksQVTata$' 

We may mention some of the rtticuras (infractions) of 
the anuvrat&S' ^)ir,e of the uticdf&s of vrafa are : 

L Ahiiitafl : i) bandha tying up» keeping in captivity men 
and beasts. I f owe ye rt the restraining of cattle by means of ropes 
and restriction on our children for Corrections may be permitted- 1 
So may a thief be bound* ii) mdha (beating) ; It refers to wanton 
and inert:iJess whipping of animals out of anger and aroused by 
other passions* although some exceptions like mild beating* pulling 
the ears or slapping for correction are permissible- iii) chaoi* 
ceheda : This applies to acts of injury lo the body with sword or 
sharp instrument. Operations by a physician would be exceptions.* 
ly) atibhordroparia ; Li refers to heavy and merciless loading of 
beasts by a burden greater than they can bear. Certain types of 
occupations have been tabooed for a Jaina layman. v) bhakia* 
p&na-vyaiMcchvdci t It refers to making the animal suffer from 
hunger and thirst for no reason out of anger or negligence. The 
context and tlse implications of akimml vwta are much wider than 
the aticdra s indicate. We have, therefore* added lii the end a 
critique of aftimsd in the light of its philosophical justification* 

2. Satya^rata (Lrulii-speaking) has also a wider connotation. 
Ii has been interpreted as abstention from untruth spoken out of 
passion, and even from truth if [; leads to the destruction of the 
living being- 3 We may mention some of the infraction of this 
Vratn . i) Sahdtdbkydkkyana r It consists in casually or intention¬ 
ally imputing false charges against a person as : ‘he h n thief, or 
an adulterer'- Friends of Othello committed tHis grievous crime 


• l 
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4td stj 3 against Desdemona even if it were in jest. ii) Svadatar 
manira bheda : It consists in divulging to others what lias teen 
said by one's wife in confidence under special circumstances. 1 
iiiS l Irsopadfia . It refers to perverse teaching and advice leading 
to evil consequences, iv Ktitalekhakar&na is preparing a false 
document like forgery etc. 

3- Astey^^vrata forbids us to commit theft or even to take 
others' articles not specifically meant for us. it forbids us from 
if accepting stolen articles at cheaper rates* ii) instigating others 
to steal* iiil acquiring property in a country which is hostile to our 
own. Even grass or wood obtained under such circumstances must 
be regarded as stolen * Even transgressing the frontiers forbidden 
by the State is an infraction of this vow*. Black market is covered 
under tins aticdra. iv) kiita-tula^kuta-mana * using false weights 
and measures and taking exhorbitanS interest on loans is an infrac¬ 
tion of tins vow. 

These Aticaraa are mainly concerned as a warning to the 
community in which individuals and groups are likely to violate the 
five vows here and there Similar infractions of this Vrata have 
been mentioned with reference to officials as well in the State. 
Corrupt oiTicials are also to be considered as thieves- 4 

4- Brahma-vrata is important in Jain a ethics. It has been 
considered from the points of view of personal edorts for salvation 
and of social health. Detailed classification of the vows and their 
infractions have been worked out. In their analysis we find psycho¬ 
logical acumen. The Vrata has negative and positive aspects. In 
die negative aspect a householder has to abstain from sexual 
contact with other’5 wife iaparadaril-^mitana}, and positively he 
l&$ to be satin:lied with his own wife, hie Cannot even arrange 
marriages of other women, except in the case of his own children. 
He should avoid sex literature and sex brooding- lEe aji earns 
of this Vrata cover most aspects of sexual deviation including that 

1. Avusyahmulra : -* ith tivmmeatfiry, IlEiribhedta £2L 

2. Tatmarlh<xsiitra : v;ith commentary. Siddbas-CQa, Vii. 22, 

3. Sravahad/utrina FaHtaJitikii (.Deva chan tin LE]bhni No, 102} 1$$2 
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U'itli the lower animals and even with inanimate objects like the 
figures of women. From ike earliest days of Jainittn* the honor of 
incest has bear constantly felt* as described by llaribhqdra 1 while 
mentioning the desastrou? consequences of the violation of this. 

5. ApGTigraha-VTOia (the vow of non-possession) is perhaps 
the most important of the Yratss in the present contest of 
society. Ah a Mahayrata it is required of a Muni to give up every' 
thing that leads to attachment except perhaps, in some eases, a 
piece of cloth, a hamantfukt and a bunch of feathers. He must 
avoid both external (f-ahya) and internal f antara) possessions 
(parigraka )- As an Anuvrata, it emphasises non-attachment. 
One who accumulates property more than required for him, crans- 
presses this \ rata. Parigrafm [possession) is something explained 
as a sort of the fascination for materia I possession. It is the 
expression of acquisitive instinct which need:: to he curbed or else 
it feeds in what it gets. A son' s greed for material possessions will 
lead to ignore his father* and countless evil consequences will 
follow.* If only we know the importance of this Yrsta* ill the 
Socratic sense of the word l know\ we would solve most of the 
problems of social evil. The Gunavmtas and the Siksavratashawe 
been mentioned with Variations, The Gunavratas are : i) digvrata^ 
iij hhogopabhogopatim^na and lii, anarthadandevtata^ Digvrata 
restricts the movements in different directions. The purpose is to 
reduce the possibility of committing violence, and this is to be 
achieved by circumscribing the area in which injury to the living 
can be committed. For example* one is forbidden to climb a 
mountain or attop nf a tree* descend into a well or underground 
storage of a village* to travel beyond a stipulated limit prescribed 
by the Acaryas* and to move at random- llierc would be infrac¬ 
tions of the vow’. In the Ratutiharfindakii, Digvrata is defined as 
the resolve to desist from injury by circumscribing one's range of 
movement. Aa to the limits of time* it is to be practised until 
death— The Bhogopabboga-parimina-vrata forbids or limits one 
in the use of ‘consumable' goods like food and durable goods lik e 

1* . with Com cn, by Hariblin'dra (Agamodaya Samit 
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furniture in the liou.se. The Anarthadanda-vrata restricts an indivi¬ 
dual from certain activities* from harmful professions anti trades 
because they would lead to harmful activities which serve no pur- 
pose. Four type® of Anartbadaoda are mentioned in the Avetum- 
bara tests* while iJigambataa have five. We have tried to avoid 
the discrepancies in the presentation of the Svetambara and the 
Di yam Lira writers on th^ditTerent problems as they are largely 
concerned with minor details. The five types of Anarthadanda 
are : i terwdkyana (evil concentration like fiTtfrdhyana and rqndrn 
dhydnu: ii> pramfidacatitra I'ne^l i^ent mischief or addict ion to 
vice* like alcoholism and gambling). Tt also includes witnessing 
Jancipg, sei displays, cock-fighting and other coni bats of ani¬ 
mals. It may include many others bridging about incitement of 
exftSSiVg instinctive activity; ill) kt-th&d-pTad&nu f encouraging 
injury to ± ie in any form/- It forbids us. from supplying poison* 
weapons fire, rope* swords and other articles fur destruction of 
ivj papopudeia (sinful advice) like instruction in evil trade. 
U is also mentioned that some times such adivee* like giving in¬ 
structions tu the farmer to plough when the rains are on, cannot be 
avoided when a question of being helpful is involved t but it should 
never be given out of mere garrulity. 5 v) duh-sruti <bad reading); 
it consists in reading kdnui-sdstra, sea and spicy literature iitflud- 
mg yellow journalism and listening to the faults of others. It is 
the study of works that disturb and spoil the minds with harmful 
thoughts* worldly attachments, perverse attitude and excitement 
of passions- a 

Cbming tu the Siksavratas. the Srayaka ha® to practise four of 
them ; i) samayika^ ii) desfivahdsika. iii} pro^dhopavasei^ and 
iv) tttithi*$attmlik< 2 gix^ Samayika is cne of the important prac¬ 
tices ior the layman; and it is one of the sis thafyakas (necessities) 
for the layman and also for the ascetic for whom it has to be 
practised lifelong. It consists in the attainment of equanimity gn d 
tranquility of mind-* It is a process of becoming one (efcatva- 

h H&inukatandakQ ^TavakaCtira *1 Sarnantabhidra, di.3i. 
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gamanaX of fusion of body and mind and speech with the Atman - 1 
Sfimayika may be performed in tine's cum house or in a temp l e, 
in ti c presence of Guru or in a specially built ha Hi according to the 
needs of the time and individual- Sometimes a distinction s& 
rnade between the ordinary laymen, abluent men* and 
men of official status „ Special procedure for Symayika is 
laid down with the intention of increasing the prestige of the Jaina 
community by emphasising the fact tiicfct he has adhered to die 
sacred doctrine. 1 in performing die Samayika one ahoiddobserve 
the live Samitis and three Guptis and avoid all harmful speech. 
He should recite pratydkhyanu avoiding harmful actions ,md 
pTdiikramann expressing remorse for past deeds and psayi&locan&i 
that whatever acts in speech* mind and body made by him in the 
past may be atoned lor. It is to seek forgiveness tor wliat has 
jjten done so far. During the period of sdmdyika die layman, 
becomes like an ascetic 3 . Samantabladra shows that a layman per- 
forming s&Ttui is like an ascetic draped in clothes, although 
this likeness is only apparent like the description of a woman as 
caitdramukhi? S&mayika has to be performed at regular intervals 
of the day. The object of tills practice is to gain mental equani¬ 
mity surcharged with righteousness + Desavaikiisikavrata is a modi¬ 
fied version of Digvrata. It rests-lets the movement of an indivi¬ 
dual to a house or village or a part thereof for a period varying 
from a muhurta (about 45 minutes) to a few days or even a couple 
of months/ The basic idea in such restriction of movement 
seems to be that it would create mental preparedness for the 
practice of Vratas more rigorously almost leading to the Mahavrata 
temporarily in the state of an csettle. Frosadltopavasa-wata 

enjoins one to fast at regular intervals in the month* say on die 
eighth {astami) slid fnirteenlh day {catHTdasi/. Cr.e should avoid 

1 P TattDartfi&rtHtfB with Ffijyapada i Sart'dihaiidtihi vjj, 2, 

2. ift) . Jaina Yoga vL 1>2, 

3. Avaiyaka-Sutra with HflinaoaOdra'B eocnmenttrj/, ^1916j, 

4 . Matvak&taHii&ka Sravak^carih, iv. 12. 

5. Avaiyahi-tvtra Hirjbhidr&’t; tomm*nl«Y p. £33 L 
fCatwhuranfaka jSriivn&atQTa, iv, 3-4. 

Tattv&rlbQ-tiitra. vii. IQ e«iJ Bhaiya of Siddhisecn. 
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adornment of the body including use of garlands, perfumes etc. 
4jiie should abstain from engaging one-self in wor1dh duties Thi$ 
:m important step jn the direction of mental purification. 

Ranavr&ta covers the most important single dement in the 
practice of religion, for without alms-giving hy the laity , there 
could be no ascetic Si and Uharma could not easily be preserved and 
continued. 1 It is also termed as atithi-sanwtbhdga-trala or 
paying due respects to the guest* Specific injunctions have been 
given regarding the. qualifications of an .31*77*1" and tra; mode of 
giving alms. Varied interpretuions have been possible, the badhu 
or monk being accepted as the beat atitht as he is charged with 
impartin'., religious instruction. Jn giving aims one should consider 
the following five factors: E) pair a idle recipient)* H> datr 
{giver}, iii) ddtavya {the object given), iv) dancmidhi (the 
manner of giving.* and vj dana-phuia fthe result of giving alms. i a . 
We should considei die place and time white giving alms. Due 
respect should be given id the recipient and the giver should be free 
from any taints of passions. He should give with full faith in the 
■act oi giving. Act of charily has no ethical value, if it is to be done 
with questionable motives. If it is to be done out of auger or 
filed with maudlin sentiments of pity 7 * it would not be considered 
to be of usual significance. N T or is it possible to justify die act ol 
charity if it were not to produce any tangible welcome resuft. 
Thus die ends and means must justify each other. The Jamas 
present a synthetic picture of the problem of motive and intention 
in the act of righteousness. The spirit of Auekanta forbids us to 
tike a partial view emphasising either the motive of action or 
merely the consequences. However, in early days? dans to asce¬ 
tics formed an important duty of laymen, Food and .shelter and 
bonks are to be supplied to the monks, so that they can devote 
themselves to study and meditation. Concentration (dhydtta) h 
not possible without the minimum necessary physical comfort* In 
addition to ddna to die ascetics it is good to do charily to the di&. 
tressed* strangers from other lands* to the lowliest and the lost. 


1- Wu.liami (H.) . Yoffo, p. 149. 

2 ' TattBarthtnutr.Ti v5i. 19 with counnienUre by Raj-yips da. 
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'Hits is katuna-dana, Above all ddna nullifies - eei and acqirsi- 
llvenes?* find acquisitiveness is a man ifestii thin cl himsd. -And dfina 
gives its unfailing fruits. Farad dvieafK enough the layman charges 
himfiel f with restrictions exceeding in number than those accepted 
by the monk. This 15 due to the large diversity' of the evil fife in 
which the layman slid stands. 1 

So far* wc have briefly mentioned the twelve conditions of a 
layman if he is to be a pious ^ravakfi and a good citizen. To these 
twelve may be added Sdtkhh.hana a^ Yrata whid' is SfrtT.etimes 
included as one of the Sikai vratftS- II is not restricted to the 
ascetics 3niv. The lay followers of religion may take huftil^khana 
in the higher stages ol fh(Hr spiritual development. In fact it is 
regarded as the normal conclusion oi one's lih except where death 
makes it impossible to take this vowd With a view to giving a 
philosophical justification of Samlekhana wv add in the end a note 
on Saritlekhana. 

A layman who is desirous of attaining the higher stage in the 
upward oath to Moksa will have to go through the eleven singes of 
moral and spiritual practice resulting from the careful observations 
of the twelve vows mentioned so far. They are die Pratimas, 
stages of spiritual progress; and Schubring says 11 Horizontally 
expanded as it were* these obligations are projected in the vertical 
by the ladder of the 1 \ uvitsaga-padimti : '. s The eleven PratimlB 
are the ini unctions fl r the ways of conduct progressively leading 
towards the development of ides I personality. They present a 
ladder (sopdna-mafga) for die layman. 

The e]r ven ftatimus are :—1) samyagdrsti fright attitude)*- 
2) urafa 'practice of voiv>S ?) &amfiylbct : equanimity which helps 
in the practice ot vuwsjt 4) pramtika -fasting on certain days of 
the month) + 5) sacittartyaga (giving up certain types of food like 

roots etc It h) rtiftihkojana-tyaga (giving up eating at night)* 

1. ScnupRtNG ( W.1 : Tht Doctrine of the Jah\as t p. 297 (KnyUih irms- 
UtEan, iMotilal DanaraiLiia-.l 19n2. 

2. tfUg.ite^dkt.rmsmrtz 1 (ManiicchsneU-trrantMEJials Rombav 19175 *ii 

3. Til* Ditttrinr *f th* Jainw by W.u.tHEh Schubrimu, Trantlttod 
front the Teviatd Germixii edition by WOLh'G^NG- |H EU Kl-FN., MotuaJ Etna- 

aaidauf, 1 9ti -, p r 383. 
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7} bramncaryG (celibacy)* &} dfumbhatydga (giving up 
certain types of occupations. like agriculture invuf viiig injure to 
Jiving beings.}» 9) partgraha-tyQ gas {giving up all 

possessions except clothes)* 10) dnumati-tyagci I non-par tkH nation 
in the houEchod responsibilities), and 11) uddista-tyaga. In this 
stage the Sravaha accepts only the minimum of cloth like the loin 
cloth [kdupina).' There arc minor variations in the list of prac- 
tices presented by the Svetambara and Uigambara sects* and they 
are cot rclcvaot for our discussion- Suffice it to say that in the 
progressive reaction of these P rati mas a posts layman in led step 
by step towards tlv attainment of suwtiyasut i.e L| a Site of renun¬ 
ciation. There is, in this, a psychological presentation of the 
principle of varnairama prevailing in the Hindu way of life, 
because a householder steadily and surely proceeds towards renun¬ 
ciation. This transformation is much truer to human nature as 
there is no sudden transforma don which neejs acute psychological 
orientation. When one moves from Grbasthasrarna to Vstnaprasth- 
israma and th<ai to samnyam* >ne cann ff just wait: into zamnyasa 
unless one is a prophet* b it one has to prepare oneself for the 
gradual transformation, Sudden change from one life into the other 
may create psychological problems as the repressions would accu¬ 
mulate into the dung-heir of the Unconscious. l'he conception, of 
pratimas is, therefore, phychobgically sound. This can be easilv 
shown from the fact tint the first two Pratimas are mental prepara¬ 
tions for the practice of rigorous moral fife, Moral control* like 
continence is always linked with fasting and die control of nourish¬ 
ment. KtCh food and Clothing have to be avoided as they lead to 
an easy universe of desires. In the ninth and tenth stages one has tn 
breakaway from the household attachments still living with family 
and friends. ITc is detached and spends most of the time in con¬ 
templation in the temple 2 lit does not take part in the affairs of 
the boose nor does he advise the. family members in household 
affairs even if his advice is sought, 3 . In the eleventh stage -he is 
tin the verge qf being an ascetic. lie has lo wear a minimum dress 
■like the loin doth {ka^pints), |n the eleventh Fratirnu two divisions 

1- -ftdfFrfl&arGHiI.j&u &r§nQk‘lcaf<l , v, i?-2S. 

e. &Ag4radhanndmrta, rii, 31—35. 
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have sometimes been mentioned : f) hsullaha snd ii) ailaka, 1 D 
the former there is only provisional ordination which does not bind 
the ordinated to the monastic life if he has not the vocation, I he 
second is the quasi-ascetic, the ascetic on probation. Stili t in thi* 
Pratinra certain features of monk’s life are forbidden for the laviuan. 
He is not allowed to study the mysteries isf the sacred! texts. Ife 
may not go round for alms as a monk does, nor practise trikaltr 
yoga, the form nf asceticism which emphasises meditation on a hill¬ 
top ill the hot sensor * under a tree do ring rains and by a river bank 
in winter. They are to wish others as a layman would. 1 The 
Pratimas arc. thus, a means to achieve spiritual development which 
will, in the end, lead the devotee to rake a Samlekhaua Asa result 
of the conquest by Moslems who disapproved of nudity and for 
other reasons layman in the ] 1th Pratima came, to a larger extent* 
to tike the place of monks. 2 Today social conditions have consi¬ 
derably changed, and we are becoming more secular-minded* It 
would be necessary' to reorientate our values so as to emphasise the 
spiritual levels of householder's life in the practice of Vrata and the 
eleven stages of spiritual development. 

The Jaina has a conception of an ideal layman and an ideal 
monk. A layman develops twenty one qualities which distinguish 
him as a perfect gentleman. Re will be serious tn demeanour, gosid 
tempered, merciful, straight-forward, wise and modest. He is 
sociable, yet careful in speech, reverent both to old aye and old 
customs. A true ascetic should possess twentyeight qualities 
for he must keep the five vowsi control his five senses, renounce 
greed T practise forgiveness and possess high ideals He must be 
seff-denving and endure hardships* always aiming at the highest 
idea! of perfection. 

Tn the present survey of the ethics of Tainas we can s«e 
the spirit of Anchanti pervading the two levels of moral life, the 
ascetic and the householder. They arc not opposed to each other, 
nor Jo they present any degree of comparison. The distinction 
between Lise iravaka-dharma and munt-dkarma is only to show 
that there is a continuity in tlio spiritual efforts of man. Hunger 

■L i’fJiJflfflJfoaxiuiajNftfl, vii, 31 -3?* 

2. Wit ijATufi I'Jffl'na tn 
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and durst for righteousness flowers into perfection only gradually 
if watered with slow and steady flow of moral and spiritual prac¬ 
tice The lay estate was initially admitted in deference to human 
frailty and was regarded in theory as a stage of preparation for the 
ascetic life. Later it gained importance as the foundation for spiri¬ 
tual ends. Layman's ethics was always considered with reference 
to the. prevailing social and religious conditions. Local usage or 
customary law, the dtsacarat though accorded no mandatory 
force, has always been admitted as a guide, wherever tliere is no 
conflict with the Jaina doctrine and more particularly in the modern 
period it lias been increasingly incorporated in the Srtwakatara* 1 

The pervasion of the spirit of Anekaista can lie demonstrated 
by the theory and practice of Ahithsa as the cardinal ethical princi¬ 
ple of Jainas. It is considered as the fundamental principle of this 
religion, akimsa paramo dkarm&h. We may, therefore, aptly add 
a critique of Ahimsa. 

"The live Vratm have tieen important for the Jaina way of 
life. They have undergone modifications as to their application in 
the practice by householders as anti when necessary according to the 
need of the social structure. And ‘ehangefessaess of Jainism is no 
more than a myt]i\ Had Jainism become a majority religion in 
Southern India ^omethrng akin to Digamhara MabSyana might 
Inve emerged'. Whilst the dogma remains strikingly .firm the 
ritual changes and assumes an astonishing complexity and richness 
of sypi holism . 2 For instance, Diinavrata \ as widened its field 
from feeding the ascetics to religious endowments,and Yalta ceases 
to lx; a mere promenading of the idols fliruugh city on a festival 
day and comes to denote an organised convoy going on a pilgrimage 
ro distant sacred places. And all the time more and more stress is 
being laid on the individual’a duty to the community . 3 

Jainism is a tinha y a win of progress through life, and 
whilst the yatyacara teaches the individual how to organise his 
own salvation, the aim of sravakdedra is to ensure that an enviion- 


1. 3!>i<J. p. XVII. 

2. !bid, p. XX. 

3. 3 tm'. XX l P. 
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mtmt is -created in which the ascetic may be able to travel the road 
Moksa** The emphasis has also to be on the community as 
wx j I3 as the in-dividuaJ. Ibis is clear from modifications of the 
practices and assimilation of the prevailing ritual aud practices in 
Hindu society, as for instance, in the adoption of the rigid of 
Upanayana and marriage rites. 

TTie importance of sravakScara has been enhanced by the 
fact that it hsfi widespread application to the comm unity, and 
moral ideas oi the lay followers have been suited to the needs of die 
society for good and perfect social order. They are still useful in 
the perfect social order. They are still useful in the daily life oi" 
mum whether he be a Jairva or non-Jaimt. A perfect social order 
would be possible if wt follow the Vratas carefully. The Anuvrata 
movement stsi tej by .Vluni 1 ubiji iaa welcome crusade against tile 
evils in society, and die most useful effort towards establishing a 
coherent, healthy and moral social order. The supreme impor¬ 
tance of the lay ethics as given by the Jamas has been clear by the 
atitxras (infractions! elaborately mentioned by the AeUrvas. 

The ethical ideal of a Jasna is not more pleasure of the senses 
nor gratification of tlue body, Pleasures of the senses are insatiable. 
More we get them the more we want and the more pained we are. 
There is glue as it were in pleasure : those who are not given to 
pleasure are not soiled by it; those who love pleasure must wander 
about in Samsara, those who do not will be Liberated. Lite the 
two Hods of clay, one wet and the other dry, flung at the wall, 
those who love pleasure get c tU ng to the influx of Karma, but the 
passionless are free.® Not the pleasures of the moment nor even 
the greatest lappings of the greatest number are attractions to the 
truly pious, for,their ultimate end is to attain perfection and to lead 
other men to the path of righteousness. Yet the Jahia does nut say 
that pleasures of the senses are to be completely avoided, specially 
for the lay disciple. And mortification of the body is equally one 
sided. Rigorous asceticism for a monk is a means to ait end and 
not an end in itself. For a by follower, he may continue his 
occupation, earn money, live a family life and enjoy normal 

1. Jains Yana p. XX 

2* UtiarMhyayarn-tiitra* XXV. 43 -4J {3, RE. Vo|, XLV*) 
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acceptable pleasures of life in good spirit according to the needs and 
status of an individual in society. 

Jainism aizus fit sd^reafkatiODi and the self to be realised is 
the transcendental and pure self. The empirical sc U is to be 
cared for and its energy is to be channelisedjn the direction of the 
attainment of the highest ideal of Moksa. 

SAMLEKHANA: In die present political life of our 
country lasting unto death for specific ends lias been very common. 
The Alarm Smrti mentions some traditional methods of fasting 
unto death in order to get hack the loan that was oner; given* 
The Rtijataratgini refers to die Brahmins resorting to fast 
in order to obtain justice or protest against the abuses. Religious 
suicide is occasional-'y commended by the Hindus. With a vow-to 
some deity they starve themselves to death* enter fire and throw 
therr.selves down a precipice . 1 

The Jamas were opposed to such forms of death. They 
called such deadi as unwise [baId-maraTia). it has no moral justi¬ 
fication. Thu U ttaradhyay ana Sutra condemns such practices and 
states that those who use weapons, throw themselves into the fire 
and water, ami use things not prescribed by the rules u; conduct* 
are liable to be caught in the wheel of s£im&dra. Such persons are 
caught in die maha-dhurmi * Fasting unto death lor specific 
purposes has an element ol coercion which is against the spirit ol 
nunrViylenCe, 

However, the jainas have commended fasting as an important 
means to self-realization; Among the austerities* fasting is the 
most conspicuous; thee Jainas have developed it into a kind of art. 
They have reached a remarkable proficiency in it.* The Jama 
monks and the laymen have to fast at regular intervals for their 
spiritual progress, More important is lasting unto death- ft is 
called Sam'wkhana. The Jainas have worked out a scientific analysis 
of Samfekbana , 5 

1. 1’be jVfauii Smfti* VIIL, 49. 

2. Jacobi (H. J : £. R- R. tfol IV p- *54. Death and the Dif-penal af 

the Dead. 

3 „ Utiarddhyaya mi -Sulra XXXVI, (g Ml). 

4. JacouI tHj : i'h Jain urn. p. 54. 

5, lb=d. 
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h asting unto death for specific purposes has raised mora f pro- 
hTems. 7 he quesdon whether it would he a suicide: and as such 
uj]_jusiifiubPe has been persistent asked with no relevant answer. 
The Jatna theory of SaniMchana has raised similar problems. It is 
a much misunderstood doctrine,, both in its theory and practice- 
Radhaijishnan makes maition of it its a form of suicide , 1 The 
Rev. Dr. A r (_\ Rouquefc Trinity College Cambridge, states that the 
attitude ot the Stoic towards his own death seems to b<- curious - 
He claims that osjc is entitled to do whatever one likes with ones 
own Trfe. Perhaps the Jain a, 'if interrogated, might say the same 
thing * He gives an instance of Zeno who is said to liave suffo¬ 
cated himself to death hi his old age because he had damaged one 
of his hands. It can only be said that a better understanding of the 
jssnEi theory of SFmlefcJmna would dispel the misgivings about it as 
a form of suicide and as an set of disregard lor life. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to analyse the rheot; ai d practice of Samtekhana 
as th£ Jainas presented. 

According to Jainas* the individual souls arc pure and perfect 
in their real nature. 7 hey are siibstauces distinct from matter. 
Through the incessant activity, the souls get infected with matter. 

I he Karma, which ]£ of eight types and which is material in nature 
accumulate# and vitiates the soul from its purity. 7 he souls, get 
entangled in the wheel of Saihsara. This is begimiinglcsK, though 
Jt has an lv.J T The end to be achieved is the freedom from the 
bond^ of this empirical lift- It is to be achieved through thu tlirce 
*j ^ Tl gb t intuiti oi i, ri L T ht know led re a nd r igl ■ l act iun - 9 7 be 

way to ■Vloksa, which is the final end t is long arduous. The moral 
codes of religion* practices, which arc rigorous, gradually lead to 
m sell -realizeticn. In the final phase of self-reaJjsatinr, 33 also in 
yu.ergenciesj the Jama devotee, a monk or a householder \irdzaha) 
is enjoined to abstain from fund and drink gradually and fast unto 
death ( Death is not tie final end and dcstrucrion of self. It is 
only casting off the bod;., freedom from the bonds of life. We are 

1 * H^hakbhhot .m (Sj . Ivdfcn rhiio$<tphy. Vo] I, p T 32 

2, BOOQL kt A, f . (RcV, : Sti-i(Cv and Hud d hi sis, pwfuef read at 55th 

i i<Mi e Iodis□ I- 1 hjloiepbiml Cofi & f t *a>. W;i Itvii r. 10?.' . Jouraal S*3acwd 
P*ilfTL p. 16. 

5 . TaftT-*r*h& Siilru. [. 
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asked to accept a quiet death, as far as possible, within the limits 
of our capacity. This is Samfckhana* 

SamfcthaM b a step towards self-r^Ii^tion. It is meant to 
Lree onesdf from the bonds of the body, which i* no loader useful* 
It is described as the proems of sdfControl by which senses* 
pleasures and passions arc purged off and destroyed. It is called 
samadhi-maTa^ or nmny^majana. For a jama, the Un?-t 
emancipation by Sandekham Is the id*1 end to be devoutly to be 
wished for. If a pious man. self controlled throughout ha* Me 
were to die a common death all his efforts at a sph ittiaj progress 
would be wasted. He will not be free from the wheel iJ bam^ra, 
because fcjamiekhanii is the highest form of tapas- 


Jim SamJethaca is not to be taken lightly. It is not to be «"i ver¬ 
sa]]? practised without distinguishing individual capacity and moti' 
vatinn. Certain specific conditions are laid dtmti, which are to be 
strictly followed if one Is to practise such fast unto death, ^mle- 
kharn is to be adopted m two cases : a) in cases of emergencies 
and h) as the end of a regular religious career. The two forms of 
Samlekhana are equally applicable to the monks and hymen. 

a) As an emergency measure, we are to hsl unto death only 
whm we arc faced with terrible famine, when overpowdere^ by 

1'oreipn domination, at the time of V*™ 1 «*“*« wh “' “ 
would be- impossible for us to live a pious life and to do the due 
as a good citizen. 1 'I he same should he practised when w are tn 
the grip of an incurable disease and when we are too old as not to 
be able to live normal righteous life. In these cases we irave to 
depend on others. W« become a burden to society without am 
possibility of reciprocating die good either for one-self or for others- 
Under such circumstances only should we decide to end Jus We b> 
fasti, is; unto death, if a monk falls ill and it is not possible tor him 
to continue the- practice of his vows and to lead the asceuc Me, he 
Should decide to take SamlckhanaIn all these cases, however. 


2. Bkapttotdi .IridhJfidi 15 , 
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one has perforce to take the permission of the [teacher who will 
ptrnus&ion to piactise Sarritekliana on Tv alter examining the 
capacity oJ the individual. Our who lias not the strength of will is 
forbidden to take SarMekhanji, 


h} bsmlckhana forms u regular religious career both for 
antics and householders, A householder [srdvaka) has to go 
through a regular religious career through the gradual practice 
oi eleven pratimas (stages of conduct|, in the last stage, he 
becomes prachcaJly a monk. At the end of the period, he abs- 
?“ ls from food and drink and devotes himself to self-mortificat]on, 
He continues hra fast, patiently watting for death. In the cade 
of the monk* the practice of Hamkktema may last twelve years, 
For the householder who has practically become a monk it would 
tike twelve months. Firm faith in Jainism, observance of Vratas 
(vow*) and SamZefcharil according to rules at the time of death, 
constitute the duties of the householder/ A Jains monk must 
prepare hnnsell by a course of graduated testing lasting as long as 
t v v years, L, how eve*, lie is wick, and is unable to maintain the 
course n, rigid self-discipline to which he is vowed Etc mav test unto 

, l any prdfTlln3r * preparation 1 . The Jaimi' tradition 

” at Wdkkima as the highest end to he achieved in the course 
o. e spiiJtiil struggle^ and hois there no cause for tears 3 But 
it has to lie noted that even at this stage, such a course of death 
to^be adopted fjnly,with the permission of the voucher. The 
Acaranga Sutra exhorts the monks to practise this great penance 

** ti:e . m] C!,(f of tLe re ^™a course m reach the triumphant end 
of spiritual struggle,* Tn the Menu SmfU wz get a similar 
instruction to the ascetics. They are asked to walk straight, fully 
determined m the northciisterly direction, subsisting on water and 
f ri UTlUl Jf >>ody sinks to rest A i'his is the great journey 
(mekajrankan*) which ends in death. When the ascetic is incur- 
ab y d.seased or meats with a greot misfortune he should accent 
voluntar^deatte It is taught in the Sastrasj it is not opposed £> 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 
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the Vedic rule* which forbid suic ; de. r Buhner remarks that 
voluntary death by starvation was considered at that time to be a 
befitting coifl-lusicm of a hermit life, The antiquity and the genera1 
prevalence of the practice may be inferred from the fact that the 
Jaina ascetics too consider it particularly meritorious. 1 Among 
the yiahafasti"t mystics mention the name of JfSnesvara who 
gave up his life voluntarily, though it cannot be compared to the 
Jain vow of Samkfchana..* It is necessary to note that, according 
to the Jamas Samlekhana is to be practised only when ordinarily 
death is felt imminent. 

At the proper time, bavin;: taken the permission of Guru, one 
mil at prepare oneself for the practice of this type of end* It reeds 
physical and mental preparation. Gradual development of self- 
control is to he effected; the passions have to lie conquered, emo¬ 
tions subdued and the urges to \ne controlled arid channelised to the 
fulfil .merit ol the desired end. One should contemplate on the 
importance of virtues. Having called relatives and friends, one 
should seek their forgiveness for any transgressions in conduct— 
‘should forgiveness give and take.' With malice towards none and 
charity for all ore should start the practice of SamlekhimiL In the 
Hainakarandaha firavabticara, we get the description of mental 
preparation for die fastj wc should conquer all emotional excite¬ 
ment, like fear, anger and grief. We should overcome love, 
attachment and hatred* with a peace of mind which is not possible 
by craving for anything empirical, vs should reach the mental 
dignity aid calm which is rarely possible in the turmoil of this 
world. 1 

The gradual put; cess of selhn.or lifitatiou is psychologically 
significant. It is nol to he a slow death* ror is it R.ear.i to inten¬ 
sify the rigour of mortification. r I he primary motive is to make 
the person physically and mentally prepared to accept the inevitable 
end to lighten the burden of pain. It is very important to note 
that we are told not to desire for death nor for lift during the 

L The Manu i’m/Ji, ctuument. 

2. Ibid, eomEfleiilfcrjr Kuhlcr. 

3. N&Hutfccu Outhn (Poone 1924) Sumadhi b'rnkar&na, 

4. Rainakaratidak'i Sr^roMcdrOj 1:26. 
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practice Samlefehaim ] We are not to be ruftfed or agitated 
with hopes for life or fear of death. We have to be free from the 
memories of the friendly attachment and the anxiety for the 
heavenly bliss. Quickly reducing the flssb. by increasing the pace 
of failing may give rise to emotional excitement and morbid 
thoughts which are harmful to the undisturbed spiritual end. 1 

Fasting has, therefore* to he gradual without in any way dis¬ 
turbing the physical and the moral poise. We should first give up 
solid ftHid and take liquid food like milk and butter milk. Then 
wc should start taking only warm water. In tile last stages even 
the water has to be given up. We should wait for the end* recjting 
hymns [paneanam^i^dra-muntfo). All this has to be done gradual¬ 
ly and keeping in mini the capacity of the individual. 

The analysis of the process of Saiiilekhana shows that it has 
two primary stages, which are sometimes referred to as of two 
types. The first requisite is the mental discipline and then comes 
the mortification of the body by fasting. Accordingly, a distinc¬ 
tion has been made in the practice of Samfekhana as a) the mentaj 
discipline {hasaya-samiekhanal uitich consists in the control of 
the passions and the attainment of the perfect equanimity of mind; 
b) practice of fasting gradually which leads to the gradual mortifica¬ 
tion of the body (kuyit sumUkhand) , 3 I he too are compiemcn- 
taries to each other, although the mental discipline is a necessary 
condition of the fast unto death. 

A fundamental question whether Sariilekliana is not to be des- 
described as a form of suicide and as such unjustifiable* has been 
raised by some. We referred to this doubt earlier. But, from the 
analysis of the theory and practice of Samickham so far given it 
can be said that Saihlekhana cannot be described as suicide. It does 
not contain the dements to make it suicide- It cannot be called 
suicide because : 

1. E,i; r,keff 1 !.: N daks , I2n, 127 

-+ -fli-'h idh 5 hg finjefidra, YoL. Vli, p. 2-14 

3, lhid, 
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a) Deatiuctbii of life inay be desicrbeil as of three types; 
ij Mfli-d^mictiort {atmavadka}\ xij destruction of others \ piira- 
vudk a j; and i dj destruction of b sth 1 ubhaya-uadh a). 

Bui Saffajekhaiiii is neither of these, [t i:i not motivated by any 
desire for hillingIt 5 s not filled with attach uent or a verson. Mo 
passions envelop the person. It is free from tiny form of craving. 
Such is not the case m suicide or homicided Pfijyapada mentions 
that Samlekhans cannot be called suicide because then: is •to rdga 
(excitement of passions) in it. He compare <; the lav man taking 
SamlekhanI to a householder who Lius stored goods in a ware house _ 
If there is danger he will try to save the whole Ei hiding* b'jt if that 
becomes impossible he does his bCSL to preserve at the e; js, 
The ware-house is the body and the goods are th._- Vrafcts,* 

b) One who practises Saihjekhanil must nut be agitated by tfe 
‘desire for life nor for death. He should not, for a moittcntj feel 
tbit he itfould Jive for some more time; nor shonii he fed over¬ 
powered by the agony of tlie fast; he should get speedy death to 
free hjmseff from the pain., 3 Desire for life* fear of death, memo¬ 
ries of the days that we spent* attachment to the relatives and 
friends and craving for the glories of the future happiness* as a 
consequence of the practice of Sariilekkmi are transgressions of the 
vow of baiiilekiianiL i hoy are to be avoided at anv cosh 

c) It may also be noted, that, according to the Jaioas* the 
body is not to be considered as merely a prison-house to be 
discarded at the earlivst possible moment. It is a means* a vehicle 
of attaining tine highest end of perfection. We are reminded that 
it Is rare lu get a human Life; it is rarer still that we get a.a upper’* 
tuaity of the possibility of spiritual progress, We should not 
wantonly cast sway the human body that we have got, without 
making use of it for the struggle io reach the stages of self-realisa¬ 
tion, This is possible bv the control nf mind and body for spiritual 
culture. 

1. Rajendra, Yah VTJ, p, 214. 

2 . TtjUndrdtlfiHrj, riiL 2 ;. '.fith. cotnctleOtarv by Fuiyapada. Alio 
refer to PurvjArthe-Siddhytipdya of Amjtucaiadi 175 , 

1 , Ratnahiraytfata SrapakdeSra. 12V Commentary, 
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d) Above a 1], the Jain as are Thu greatest champ Sons tit" non¬ 
violence* A hi ipsa is the cried of the Jain a religion. It is the first 
Mahuvrata (the grerst vow)* It would be inconsistent to believe that 
those who considered file as sacred and those who condemned htnua 
[injury of any typei should h^ve no regard for life and. preach self- 
destruction,, 

*) It lor this reason tliat the Jaina considered wanton seJf- 
destruction by other methods like tubin': poison ard falling down a 
precipice as a suicide hiiiu-marnna and as such i n justifiable . 1 

lire word suicide as employed includes all case* ol self- 
destruction, irrespective of the mental conditions of the person 
committing the act. In its technical and legal sense, it means self- 
destruction by a sane person or voluntary and intentional des¬ 
truction of his own life by a person of sound mind, the further 
qualification being added by some definitions that lie must have 
attained years of discretion/ In this sense SaiufekliBHa would 
not lie suicide, as it is nut self destruction a t all. There is gradual 
mortification of the flesh without causing any appreciable physical 
and mental disturbance. The self is to be freed from the bonds 
of the body. From the ultimate point of view (Rf'ifa^a-#cya),the 
sell" is pure and indestructible. The practice of SariJekhafiS is 
compared to cutting or operating a boil on the body* which cannot 
be called destruction of the body/ In this sense Samfekliana is 
described as the final freedom of the soul from the bonds of life. 

Whatever else may be the legal implications of suicide, we 
have to remember that Saridefbana is to be looked at from the 
spiritual point of view 7 - 

We are in a world where spiritual values have declined. The 
flesh, is too much with us. We cannot Icok beyond and pine for 
what is not. bainjckbana is to be looked at as physical mortifica¬ 
tion, seif-culture and spiritual salvation* 

1. li) UttdMyibjr^atia Sifffl SSXVl [Mh (ii) JadOUi, Dratk and 

the dispel at rhr £W-ERF. IV* p, 43*. (iii) Deo S. B,> History «f Jaiua 

iVoNUftein, p. ^t r 

2. Cor pm Jmis, Voi. LX J (1932) Idt* Mick. W. p. 5fls. 

3. AhJiidhana Rajendra^ Vo|. VJf, p. 22i\ 
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II- A Critique ol AehmSa : Ahimaa, nan-viujencc, lias heer. 
an important principle in the hjstor\ of human civilizstian. As 
a moral injunction it was- universally applicable in the rojjaious 
sphere. Jesus has asked ns to love our neighbour as our- 
selves. It ha & been accepted as a moral principle in Indian 
thought and religion. Gandhiji has extended the principle of non¬ 
violence eo Ehe social and political fields. For him non-violence 
was a creed. lie developed a method and a technique of non 
violence fur attaining social and political justice. .Zimmer says 
that Ahimsa, non-violence or nogHnliing is the first principle in the 
f3h.fi;rrna of saints or sages by which they Tift themselves out of 
the range n' the normal human action, 

In the history of Indian thought Ahimsd arose out of the 
needs of resisting the excesses of violence performed in the name 
of religion and for the sake of salvation at the time of sacrifices. 
Animal sacrifice was prevalent in the Yectie and to some extent in 
Lpanlsadic periods. However, a gradual awareness of undesir¬ 
ability of animal sacrifice was being felt at the time of Upanhsids. 
In theUfjanisads we get passage* where the virtues of non-violence 
liave been upheld. Tn the Chandogya Upanimd life is d escribed 
as a great festival in which qualities like tapas t self-reniinclation 
and Ahimsd (non-violence art expressed. 1 

In the Rfhadvranyaho. Upanisad n : e are asked to meditate 
on horse sacrifice,* Self-discipline, generosity, straightforward¬ 
ness and ahitksd .are the qualities that one should develop. 1 
Redhakrislman writes that the authors of the Upanisads had a suffi¬ 
cient sense of the historic to know that their protest would become 
ineffective if it should demand a revolution in things.* In the 
Bhaga-uadgUti we get a description nf the qualities tl at we should 
possess in order to he perfect. 5 Absolute non-injury js prescribed 
by the Yoga system A fiimsa is the root of all evil. It should be 

1. Ghdn. Up. iiij lii. 

2. Brh, Up . i. 1, 2. 

Chan, Up. iis. 

+. Indian Phihstphy, Vol, I, p. 1 'S Alien ■& Uu^rn, 1U4L 

5* ishi'igaeadpitti* Canto. 16. 

n. Yoga $iitrn ii. ol. 1 aud Bhasya. 
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avoided by all means. Non-injury is the root of all negative and 
positive virtues. The Sarhkhya* the Yoga* Buddhism. and Jainism 
agree on tills point, 

protests against an'in a I sacrifice were more pronounced 
and vehement from tlie Btiddhists and the Jsinas, The Buddha 
was againEt animal sacrifee and the rituals. He described the 
priests as tricksters' and using holy words for pay. In the AlahU- 
vagga we get a description of the instructions the Buddha gave to 
the disciples regarding the acceptance of food. 1 He asked his 
disciples not to injure any aniin^l on a purpose or for Sport, 1 In 
Asoka s edicts we get regulations for die protection of aniens Is and 
birds; forests were not to be burnt* not even chaff containing living 
things. However, the protests from the Jainas were more vehe¬ 
ment and explicit In fact non-violence is the cardinal principle 
of Jainism : Akimsd paramo dharmah. It has now been clear 
that non-violence has been preached by the jainas much earlier than 
Mabavjra. lj ttatddhyayana Sutra gives the description of the 
meeting of Kesit a disciple of Farsva, and Gautama* -a disciple of 
V ardhanjana T for a discussion regarding the agreement in the 
doctrines of the two Prophets.* i'irSva was the twenty-third 
TlrtHipkara who lived about two hundred and fifty years before- 
Yardhamana- He preached four moral injunctions or Vistas, 
^hirbta was one of them. Vardhsmana carried the traditions of 
Parsva and added ore more Vrata. 4 It appears that ahimsd as a 
moral injunction must have been a pre-Aryan principle which was 
later assimilated in tne Aryan way of life. The Jainas made non¬ 
violence the most fundamental principle of their religious life, 
Hiey made a systematic analysis of the principle* almost to the 
point of making it a science. All other moral injunctions were sub¬ 
ordinated to a/timse, 

Ihe Jaina theory of ahimsd has influenced the way of Indian 
thought for centuries. Gandhiji’s sotydgraka has been bush up 

1- Kbys D Avjua. ii-addhiit India y p. 2iS, 

Z, The Vinaya Test* XVIII, p, 11?, 

Ltiurdilkyo-yaTtaSatTAit XXIIl and Comnadnsa by jACum b;j B ti. 
VoJ.XLV, Pan II, P+ 193, 

4* B iff<*o of Prs-BudAhiit t ndian Phitta &phy, Bjlruji . C b. XXV I 
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on the analysis of non-violence by the Jamas. Gandhi] i was 
influenced by the Jaina saints. Zimmer writes that Onodhiji's 
programme cif Satyagraha as an expression of Ahirijsa is a serious, 
very brave and potentially vastly powerful modem experiment in 
the ancient Hindu science, 1 Polak said that the first five of 
Gandhi’s vows were the code of Jaina monks during two thousand 
years •* Gandiuji has himself stated that he derived much benefit 
from the Jaina religious works as from the scriptures of other 
great faiths of the world. 3 

but the Jaina theory and practice of ahimsd has often been 
misunderstood, Even eminent scholars have not been able to look 
at the practice of ahtmsa in the right context. Some of the excesses 
of the practice of ah i mi a have E^een mentioned with a view to 
showing that the principle is not sell-consistent. Mpnier Williams, 
in his article on Jainism, mentioned that the Jainas outdo 
e very other Indian sect in carrying the prohibition tn the most 
preposterous extremes, The institution of PanjrapoJ, die hospital 
for diseased animals in Bombay, has been cited as an 
example. The Jain as and Vaisnavas help this institution liberally/ 
Airs. Stevenson said that the principle of Alum si is scientifically 
impossible for a life motto, since it is contrary to the code of 
nature. 3 Zimmer also mentions some of the curious excesses of 
the practice of non-violence by the Jainas in Bombay , s 

It is, therefore, necessary to see the Jaina view of akmsa in 
its full perspective and to see if it is really 'scientifically impos¬ 
sible 3 to take Alums! a& a creed of one's life, as Gandhiji did. 

The Jaina theory of Ah hits! is based on the animistic concep¬ 
tion of the universe. Jainism is dualistic. All tilings are divided 
into the I i V i n g a nd the non-living. r i lie Ja inns belie ve in the plura. 
% of the Jivas, Jiving individual, The Jivss in the phenomenal 

1. Fhiltr&pilitf 0 / I n din by ZlMMZR. p t 172* 

2 + M a ha trim Gandhi by M»S.L. P0L4K and othcie. p tl^ 

3, Letter jram Gandhiji in M ocstirn Rwieti, October ]?'V- r 

4, Studies in Buddhism (1953^ Calcutta, p. ]&?. 

5, The Heart of Jetimwt (.Humphrey Milford 1 1515, p. 2&7, 

6* PMl&s&phiet 0 } 1 pdig by ZmxtEit, p, 
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world, Mmsehi jivar, are classified on tl c basis of various 
principles like the status and tie number of sense organs. There 
are the st/iavara jivas, the immovable souls. This is a vegetable 
kingdom. There are cnn-sensed organism?* like eart h-bod jed* 
water-bodied and the plants. ' Lhev possess lie of touch. 

The animals wife movements are called tr-aia jivas „ Tliey have 
more than one sen>e and up to five senses according to the degree 
of development. 

The jivas are possessed of firepan the life forces, I n the 
Jaina scriptures Jen kinds of life forces are mentioned, like die five 
senses, mind, speech and bod;,, respiration aod the age force - The 
Jivas possess different forces according to the degree of their 
perfaction. 

On "he basis of this analysis of the living organisms and the 
life forces possessed by them, AhinisS is non-injurt or non-violence 
to any living individual or a life forte of the individual by the 
tiirce Yogas* activities* and three haranat. We are not to injure 
any living organfem* however small it may be. or a life forte of 
the organism directly with our own hands* by causing someone to 
Jo so on our behalfj or even giving consent to the act of injury 
caused by others- These are die three Yogas. For instance* we 
should nnt kill an animal- We should not mutilate a sense organ 
of the aniina f- We should not ourselves do this, we should not 
cause others to do this nor should we consent to injury caused by 
others. Practice of Hirfisa ia further qualified by three Guptis they 
refer to three Karanas. We arc asked not to injure any Jlva or 
prana physically or in speech or in mind. We should not speak 
about injury nor should we harbour any thought of injuring an 
animal- 1 

Ibe consequences of violating the principle of nun-violence 
are misery in ill is world and in the ne\t.‘ Jfe who commits 
violence 1^ always agitated and afflicted. He [s actuated b\ ani¬ 
mosity. He suffers physical find mental torture in this world- After 
death he is reborn taking a despicable life.* 


1-. TatnutTtha ltd u nd CotUmetitary , V11 5 
ibid, Jin J S•jTL-.ir ikcr: iddhi, V 11. 5-5 4 
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T- ig gives a rigorous principle of Ahirhsd to be practised by 
c!J, We are enjoined to abstain from Hiriish very strictly, directly 
or indirectly* m body, mind and speech. Jn this sense the principle 
of Abini^ would appear to be abstract and the practice impossible. 
Everv moment we have to tread on life* however minute it may 
be. in the struggle for enisle nee. complete alistinence from injury 
would make lift itself ini possible Movement of cry sort in this 
world would be impossible* 

Hie Jainas were aware of thif difficulty. 'ITiey were aware 
that it would be difficult to accept unqualified practice of non-vio¬ 
lence in the sense presented so far. In fact, the Jaina scriptures 
did mi preach the practice o* stu-h unqualified and abstract princi¬ 
ple of Ahitiisa. The principle of Ahbiisi had to be fitted with the 
possible practice in this world. He right understanding or' -Ahimsi 
would b- possible jf we analyse the concept of Mimsa or violence. 


hi i-ie 2 attvartka Sutra vn- read that aims# is injurv or 
violence caused to the living orguni&m due to carelessness and 
negligence* and aerated by passions like pride and prejudice, 
attachment and b^-tredd In Y&iaililuhi SomUtkva defines kimsfi 
^s injury to living beings thrr>inh error of judgement. He says 
**yat syiit ptamadayogane pranisn pranahupanum" - This 
definition of I dm sd has two elements : j) ij] jury to fife and iij the 
motivation of causing injury. To injure smother life h to cause 
pain to it, hat teens injury may nm be characterised ns him»s. 
It has to be considered with reference to motive* :t would bo 


called him m if It is impel I# J hy passions and feelings 
like attachment h bate and prejudice* if it is due tea negli enee or 
ca rel e$snes*. iich inj ury is cunt l mi n ated with Jee 1 h i _s - ii n j J ar - 


ly violence caused or induced with j specific and conscious? purpose 
wo dd be himsti- For instances negligence brings sin; and tfie ooul 
is defiled even though there may nbtfie any actual injury to [ile. 
On the contrary a careful ar.d a pious man who is nut disturbed bv 
passions and who is kind towards animals will not sjifer the sin of 
violence even \i, by accident, mjury h caused to life. 2 U r e may 
calj this :n civatiJ i for violence tl t'x mental yet’ 1 for hims-j. This 


1 * Framattayag&i prertavpupflt upur.,,^ hifjia, \ II H 

*- f fiWWQndSTfl bjf KandiSumd|JciIrya f 3, L7^ 
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analysis of htmsa gives tlie emphasis on the motive theory of 
conduct in morality although consequences are not altogether 
ignored. The utilitarians emphasised that rightness of an action 
depends on the consequence of the action and not to be determined 
by the motive The Jainas liave in a sense* combined the two- 
views, from their Anekiinta attitude. One of tlie conditions of 
him r a is physical injury to life. But more important than the 
physical injury is the inner motive Speaking harsh words is 
himaa\ harbouring evil thoughts is also kimsa. However, the 
inner motive for injury to life doea bring its Own consequence in the 
form of accumulation of Karina and the defilement of the son.il. 

We are, thus, saved from die avoidable fear of defiling our 
souls due to violence fur which we may not be rosily responsible 
nor even aware of. 

'He fear and the suffering due to fear of causing injury to 
living beings, are further reduced by the specific injunctions of the 
scr'ptures. According to the Jaina Saatras the practice of the 
vow of Ahimsa is to be graded in two levels. On the higher level 
are thft ascetics* men who liav# renounced the world. On the lower 
level are the persons who still pursue the things of this world, 

T he Acdrdnga. Sutra gives a detailed description of the rales 
to be followed by the homeless ascetics in the practice of the vow 
of non-violence. The ascetics have to practice live grtiat vows* 
Mallsvrafcasi in all their severity. Ahirnsd h the first among 
the five great vows. Ti.% ascetic must try to avoid injuring any 
fortu of fife including one-sensed organisms to the best of hisabilrty 
and as far as it is humanly possible, hor instance* he must walk 
carefully along the trodden path so as. to detect the presence of 
insects; he must use gentle form of expression; and he should be 
careful as to the food given to him by others- The injunct ions for 
the practice of non violence by the Munis are very strict and 
Severe, h it* in die case of the householder* a more liberal view & 
taken in giving instructions for the practice of non-violence and 
other Yratas. Non-violence is one of the antt-VTOias- The house¬ 
holder is to -^ee that he does not injure any living being as far a& 
possibk and intentionally. In the Entnak traqdakti irdvukacaTa, 
the house-holder is enjoined, not to cause injury himself or be an 
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for such injury knowingly, samkalpdt. He should be free 
from sthula-kirhsd^ In his rase the prohibition of himsa begins 
with two sensed organ is ms* because it would be impossible for him 
to practise non-injury to one^sensed organisms, intentionalHy or 
unintentionally in fiat conduct of his daily life. He is, therefore, 
exempted from this restriction . 1 

Kven in this practice of non - violence, certain forms of injury 
are permitted as exceptional cases. For instance* it is recognised 
as a duty of Ksatriys, the warrior class, to defend the weak even 
with arms. In the Adipuraipa* there h a description that 
Rsabha, the first 'flrthankara, gave training to his subjects in agri¬ 
culture, in trade and in the use of arms. However, the house¬ 
holders are strict]v forbidden to cause injury even in the lowest 
animals wantonly and on purpose. Himta caused to animals 
while doing his duty accidentally and unintentionally and while in th& 
pursuit of just cause is not considered to he a sin. In the Yasasti- 
la&fljSornsdfiva forbids the Ksatriva to indulge in indiscreet tilling 
even in battle, 

^■e are here reminded of Gandhiji’s words when lie said that 
violence is preferred to cowardice. He exhorted the Indian women 
resist the attacks of the guridas even with violence, if necessary. 
He sa:d l l. do believe that where there is a choice between coward¬ 
ice and violence, I would advise violence. Hence it was that I 
took part in Boer War, so called Zulu Rebellion and the late 
War . 3 But Gandhiji said that non-violence is infinitely superior 
to violence. Forgiveness adorns the soldier. For the Jainas also, 
non-violence is not the policy of the weak. It needs selftontro]! 
A self-controlled man is free from fear, fear of doing iir;: r y or 
injustice. The best# of Hinhsa must be self-confidence and peace 
of mind* A coward h^s no moral strength to observe non-violence. 
One who stands courageous and undisturbed in the face of violence 
a true follower of ahirnsH. He tooks at the enemy as m friend. 
Gan dhiji said that a mouse hardly forgives a cat when ie allows 

1 , tJaritradkikafa, 53 . 

2, AdipurJna t 16, 

3, Ytntng I vita, August H, 1920, Daclrino of the Sword. 
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itself to be tom to pieces by her.’ He said non-violence is the law 
of our species, while violence is the law oi the brute. 

Non-violence i& not mere non-injury in the negative sense- Tt 
has also a positive content. It implies the presence of cultivated 
and noble sentiments, like kindness and Compassion for all living 
Creatures. It a [so implies self-sacrifice. The Buddha renounced 
the pleasures of the world out of compassion for all living crea¬ 
tures- Jesus was filled with compassion when lie said “whoever 
shall smite thee in the right clieuk, tarn to him the other also".* 
He demanded self-sacrifice. In the YusauiUka, SomsdeTa 
enumerates qualities that should be cultivated to realise the ideal 
of ahitmU. The qualities are Ij maitri^ a disposition not to cause 
any sutfering ta any living being in mind, body and speech* 
2) pramoda, affection ocmpled with respect for men eminent for 
their virtues and religious austerities* 3 ) kdrunya, will to help the 
poor and t) madhyasthyni an equitable attitude. Ah ■■mid is* 
thus* a positive virtue and it resolves itrve3 :f into jwu ilayd „ com- 
passion for Jiving creatures * 

It may bt noted that the practice of ahimsa is primarily 
meant to save our souls. Himsa and ^hihisa relate-only to one's 
semi and not to those of others. Ahimsa is kindness to others, but 
it is kindness So the extent that we save others, from the sin of 
violence- If we give pain to anyone we lower ourselves Self- 
culture isthe main problem in the practice of Ahiiu&a, kt the 
Sutrakrtunga ir is said that if a person causes violence out of 
greed cr If he supports such violence of others* he increases the 
enemies of his own soul/ 

In the - Iciirdnga Sutra we are asked to consider ourselves to be 
in the position of the persons or animals to whom we want to cause 
injury/ Gandhi]i said, “1 believe in loving my enemies* T believe 

Youns India. August 11, tWO. 

2. Ma&ew r 5 , 39 - 42 . 

3 . Yaiostiiokah 334 - 317 . 

4 . SfnrahrtaAga, 1 . 1 . 

5. f 'i£rJraplJa if sir it t v,l 
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in non-violence as the only remedy open to Hindus and Muslima, 

I believe in the power of suffering to melt the stoniest heart' 1 

Thiis is the content of the Jainss theory ut ahimsa* It impossible 
Co suv that the tioctniic of Ahimsa is not abstract nor inconsistent 
xvith the laws of nature. The practice of Akims a is not also 
impossible. It is true that there huve been some excesses in the 
practice of ahimsH both In the injunctions of the Astras and in the 
practice by enthusiastic devotees. Hweref( tLe-^e excesses -can bv 
properly understood if they ate looked at in tnc historical peidpee- 
tive. J sinus developed polemic agamst animal sacriike tip cl 
violence caused to animals utthe time of worship : t^eir protests 
were vigorous .The excesses oi practice were meant to overcome the 
difficulties and to impress on ttie necessity of saving the animals 
from the pitiless injuries caused to them, 1 he mduei;Ce of the 
Jaina concept oi tikiiiisfl has been tremenbuL:S gu the jiistofv of the 
religious practices in India. Animal sacrifices bad to be given up 
Lo satisfy the demands of the Buddhists, and primarily thejuinas. 

TLat living beings live is no kindness, because they live 
according to their sue of ayufrfa&TitiU i hat they die is no httiisii 
because when the 2yus-karma is complete beings die without any 
exterior cause- Natural death without any cause is not hims& It 
is oidv those who kill or injure that are guilty of h-imu] f although 
it may be argued tliat the animal that is killed dies lx.-cause its 
ayux-kerma is complete. V\e should nut be the cause «.?t itsueath. 
Not to kill or injure any living being is kindness- Ahtriisu is benefi¬ 
cial to all beings* to the persons who practise ahimsd and those 
who are saved bv af&rits&~ lnohmsti dime is a force of the souk 
It destroys all anxiety* disorder and cowardice. Aiumsa can over 
come and defeat the most cruel brute force. Gandhiji ha a shown 
this by the hmtyagraha movement against the might} British 
Empire- Zimmer said that Gandhiji’s Rsttylgr^ha confronted, 
great Britain's untruth with Indian truth. This is tins battle waged 
on thecollosal modern scale, and according to the principles from 
the text book: not of the Royal Military College but of Brahman, 5 
fhe Praitui t ydhttntna Sutra gives sixty names ascribed lo 


1, 'Iudvc and Hate' 19^2. V'aynj; in did, DjCtiflhtr 192'L 1 , 
2„ PhilaiQphiet at Indio* p, I7J. 
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a himsd and slates that akim&a Joes good to all . 1 Gandhi) i aaid 
^■hen MotiJal Nehru and others were attested that victory fa 
complete if bob' violence reigns supreme in spite of the arrest; 
we are out to be killed without killing; by non-violence, non-co- 
operation we seek to conquer the English administrators, and their 
supporters . 1 

is -he sacred dot)- of every Endian to fight for the nation in 
L rtCTr difficulty- On this depends our honour and integrity, 
it"s is a war, if it may be called so, not For the sake of war but 
or the sake of vindicating oar right of existence as a free nation* 
loleme in self-defence is not to be considered as unjustified as 
long as we live and take interest In the activities of tins fife. And 
hve we must; we must also take due share of the responsibility in 
soC:j,J end political life in our country i although the consummation 
of the ideal would he renunciation, IJut universal renunciation is 
equally unjustified from the point of view of social ecoct, unless 
on* is a ‘heaven-horn prophet 1 or an ascetic. 

Howev^ri even in performing the duties of a citizen in defend¬ 
ing our country we should see that wo use the minimum of 

violence and sparingly. This is In keeping with the tradition of 
our country. 

FtilL this does not mean we have given up the significance of 
non-violence as a supreme principle of life and spirituality. We 
ofe now onlv tn be aware of our imperfection and to adjust otir- 
se,VeS a& best as we can in this imperfect life. We pursue the ends 
uj This fife, and moving on the wheel of life we have to see that our 
duty to others is also Important in its own way. Considered from 
the perspective ol history and the present conditions of our society, 
it woi Id L-ppe^r strange that# we, in Tndia. steeped in spirituality, 
should be disillusioned! and now aliirm the primacy of material 
progress; stranger still, that with our firm faith in non-violence, 

we should prepare ourselves for the inevitable war, Rut analysis 
of non-violence so far siven shows that non-violence ns preached by 
the .Tainas would firspe 1 our illusions about the impossibility of the 
practice of non-violence. We have tried to justify the ways of man 

1. JWrm VyUkarana SlUra, Ch. I, Sacra It. 

2. l’ho Doctrine of the SwoaJ. y.TKn-jj- Fndia. Anifl. 11. 1V20. 
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to man in our preparednes-s for national defertcfij specially when we 
are threatened by the enemies at our frontiers, 

Thus., the principle of non-violence is important in the contest 
of the present political situation of the world. That will save the 
world from the fear of distress and war. Non-violence, as Gandhiji 
at id, is not meant only for saints. It is meant for the common 
people as well. 

Remain Holland said that the lists who discovered the law of 
non-violence in the midst of violence were greater geniuses than 
Newton, greater warriors than Wellington. He said, with Gandhij.ii 
that non-violence is the law of our species as violence is the Jaw of 
the brute. 1 Non-violence would be a panacea for the ills of life. 
It would bring lasting peace on earth* 


l. jtftwtatel Go n 3hi by Remain EalUfid, p. 
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L Nature of Divinity in J.uma Phtuosomit : Ite]igior, as 
a way oF life and not merely as an institution* lias been natural to 
man. It is man s reaction to the totality of things as he appre¬ 
hends it. It implies an interpretation of nature and the meaning of 
the universe. It .seeks to go beyond the vej[ of visible tilings and 
finds an inexhaustible fund of spiritual power to help him in life’s 
struggle- And the 'presence’ oF god gave strength for man in bis 
struggles in [liis life. The ways of god to man and man to god 
have been rich and varied. It may be, ns Prof, Leuba pointed 
out, that fear was the first of the emotions to become organised in 
human life* and out of this tear God was b>rn. Perhaps live and 
gratitude are just as nturab as nuich integral parts of the consti¬ 
tution of man, as fear; and gods were friendly beings. It is still 
possible that men have looked at gods with a living sense of kinship 
and not with the vague fear of die unknown powers ,’ We do not 
know. But one tiling is certain that in higher religious fear is 
sublimated by bve into an adoring reverence. 2 From the fear of 
the I'Ord in The Old TetUtment to the worship of God Vith godly 
fear and awe’ is not a fat cry. 

In the Vedic period* we find a movement of thought from 
polytbfcj Esm to monotheism and then to monism. f he poetic souls 
contemplated the be ju ties of nature and the Judo-1 ranian gods, 
bke QeuSp Vatuna, T^as and Mitra were products of this age. 
Other gods iike lndr a were created to meet the r; eeJs of the social 
and political adjustments. -Many gods were created; many gods 
were worshipped. Then a weariness towards the many gods began 
to be felt as they did nu; kmw- to what god they should offer 
•oblations, Ihen a tlieistic conception of God as a creator of the 
universe was developed out of this struggle for the search for a 
divine being. In ancient Gx“ea;e t Xenophin^ was against the 

1. bhUTHtU, h ) r Religion at th* Semites, p. 55. 

10. \I IA Li - tv-D^ .vKlsS : l he Philosophy at Religion, ji p fig 
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polytheism of his time. Socrates had to drink hemlock as he was 
charged of denying the national gods. He distinguished between 
many gods art-1 the one God who is the creator nf the universe. 

2, The Jaina AHGLAtrars aczunbt God : But the Jainas were 
against gods m general and even the God as creator. TR'v present¬ 
ed several arguments against die thuistic conception of God. They 
deny the existence of a Creator God rind refute the theistic argu¬ 
ments of the Xaiyayifcas. The Naiyj]yika argument that the world 
is of the nature of an effect created by an intelligent agent who is 
God (IsVara) cannot he accepted because; 

i 1 It is difficult to understand the nap ire of the world as an 

effect ; 

a) if effect is to mean that which is made <ff parta Uitvayava) 
then even space is to be regarded as effect; 

b) if it means coherence of a cause of a thing which was 
previous];, nonexistent, in that case one cannot speak of 
the world ji 3 effect as atoms ate eternal; 

c) if it means that which is liable to change, then Cod would 
also be liable to change; and he would reed a creator to 
create him and another and so no ad infinitum- This tea da 
to infinite regress, 

ill Even supposing that the world as a whole is an effect and 

needs a cause, the cause need not be an intelligent one as 

God because : 

a) if he is intelligent as the human being is* then he would 
he full of imperfections! as human intelligence is not 
perfect; 

Iff if his intelligence is not of the type of human intelligence 
but similar to it, then it would not guarantee inference of 
the existence of God on similarity, ?s we cannot infertile 
existence of fire-.jn the ground of seeing steam which is 
similar to smoke; 

c) we are led to a vicious circle of argument if sve can say 
that the world is such that we have a sense that some one 

+ Gue» r Etnj, Tnrka-rTiihi?iya-\.lipika- 
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made it, as we have to infer the sense from the fact of 
being created by God. 

iii) If an agent bad created the world. he must have a body. 
For, we have never seen an intelligent agent without a body. 
Ti a, god is to produce an intelligence and will, this is also 
not possible without embodied intelligence. 1 

iv> Even supposing a noitembndled being were to create the 
world by his intelligence, will and activity* there must be 
some motivation ; 

a} if the motive is just a personal whim, then there would be 
no natural law or order in the world; 

b) if it is according to the moral actions of men* then he is 
governed by moral order and is not independent; 

c) if it is through mercy, there should have been a perfect 
world full of happiness; 

d) if men are to suffer by the effects of past actions (arfjrfta) 
then the adf$ta would take the place of God. 

Hut, if God were to create the world without any 
motive but Only for Sport it would be "motiveless mal¬ 
ignity’* 1 

vj Goa's omnipresence and omniscience cannot also he accept¬ 
ed, because : 

a) if he is everywhere* he absorbs into himself everything 
into his own self, leaving nothing to exist outside him; 

b) his omniscience would make him experience helf> as he 
would know everything and bia knowledge would be direct 
experience. 4 

vi}'It is not possible to accept the Naiyaylka contention that 
without the supposition of God, the variety of the world 
would be inexplicablei because we can very weJI posit 
other alternatives like (i) the existence of the natural order 
and fii) a society of gods to explain the universe. 

1 * S&idtradtlmtinj <tri of Ma 1 ! is eijt on Hem a eg ra 'i Aayay fljfa -VyH fa - 
cehsda~Dz<Titri!h.iikd m Eai. Dhhuva A* B, Jnitr-oductjon, 

2, ibid. 6. 

3* Guaaratn*, Tarka^rahiH^a-dipikd.. 
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Hue if a society oi gods were to quarrel and fall out as it is 
Scwnetimes Eontencfedi then the nature of gods would be quite so 
unreliable, if not vicious, that we cannot expect elementary co¬ 
operation that we iiqd in ants and bees, 

ilic best way, therefore* is to dispense with God altogether. 

We find similar objections against the acceptance of a tlieistic 
God» in Buddhism also. 1 The Buddha was opposed to the concep¬ 
tion of liSvara as a creator of the universe. If the world were to be 

thus created, there should be no change nor destruction, nor sorrow 
nor calamity. 

If 13 vara were to act with a purpose, he would not be perfect, 
that would limit his perfection. But if he were to act without a 
purpose his actions would be meaningless like a child's pky. 

There is nothing superior to the law of Karma, The sufferings 
of the world are intelligible only on the basis of the law of Karma. 
Though the Iluddha admits die existence of the gods like Indra and 
Varum, they are also involved in the wheel of Sariisara. 

We have, so far, seen that the Jainas, as also die Buddhists* 
were against tee niei&.jc conception of Got!. God as a creator i& 
not necessary to explain the universe. We have not to seek God 
there in the world outside, nor is God to be found 'in the dark 
lonely corner of a temple with doors all shut. 1 He is there within 
us. He Is there with the tiller tilling the ground and the 4 path- 
maker breaking stones', in the sense that each individual soul is to 
be considered as God, as he is essentially divine in nature. Each 
soul when it is perfect is god. 

3, Hie jainas sought the divine in man and established the 
essential divinity of man. This conception has been developed | n 
specific directions in Jama philosophy. 

As we have seen, the existence of the soul is a presupposition 
in the jaiua philosophy. Proofs ate not necessary. If there are 
any proofs we can say that all the pramapas can estqblish the 
e xistence of t he soul. It is described from the phenomenal and the 

1 Asvaflho*a J t Kuddhac&rua feiv*. a detailed description of the topic. 

Dialogues of Buddha. Ala# re ter tq SyodtiMa art for similar view *, 

2. Ibid. 
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TitwmetiaJ points of view. From the phenomena! point of view* it 
possesses pra$as t is the lord ( f>rabha] t doer f hartd)* ervjoyer 

limited to liis body (dehamtitra) T still incorporeal and is 
ordinarily found with Karma, 1 From the noum-enal point of view, 
soul is described in its pure form. It ls pure and perfect. 
It is pure consciousness St is unbound, untouched and no other 
than itself. The Joes and sorrows that the soul experiences are due 
tn tiie fruits of Karma which it accumulates due to the continuous 
activitv that it is having. This entanglement is Ijeginningi^s™ but 
it hat< an end. The deliverance of the soul from the wheel d 
samidra : -s possible by voluntary means. By the morn] and spiri¬ 
tual eJTorfs invoTvin lamt'i ra and nirffarfi, the Karma recur uj hat¬ 
ed in the soul is removed, When all Karma is remove!. the soul 
becomes pure and perfect* free from the wheel of Samsara. feing 
free* with its upward motion it attains liberation or Moksa. There 
is nothin " other which is as perfect. There is no other God, The 
free! souls are divine in nature* as they are perfect and omniscient. 

For the Jaina it is not necessary to surrender to any higher 
being, nor to ask for anv divine favour for the individual to reach 
the highest goal of perfection. There is uo place for divine ^race, 
nor is one to depensd on the capricious whims ol a superior deity 
for the sake of attaining! the highest ideal, ikere is emphasis on 
individual efforts in die moral and spiritual stamggle for self-realiza¬ 
tion. One has to go through the fourteen stages of spiritual deve¬ 
lopment before one reaches the final goal in the ayogek& alt stage. 

However, the struggle for perfection is Tong and arduous. 
Few reached perfection; and perhaps* as tradition would say, none 
would become^ perfect fn this age. Among those who have reached 
omniscience and perfection arc theTirthamkaras* the prophets, who 
have been the beitcon lights of .jaina religion and cuIturc.They have 
preached the truth and have helped men to doss the ocean of this 
worldly existence. L hey Jed men, like kindly fight, to the path of 
spiritual progress. 

Therefore, they need tn lx: worshipped. The Jain as worship 
the Tirthankaras cot because thev are gods, nor because they are 
powerful in any other way, but because they are human, and yet 

I. Pafitd4likdy£iiijrG t 27 & SunrttytfftJrJj 124. 
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divinei as every one is divine, in his essential nature. The war- 
ship of the llrthakaras is to remind us that they are to be kept a* 
ideals before us ia our journey to self-realization. No favours are 
to be sought by menus of worship, nor are they competent to 
bestow favours on the devotees. The main motive of worship of 
the Tirth altars a, therefore* is to emulate the example of the perfect 
beings* if possible* at least to remind us that the way to perfec¬ 
tion lies in the way they have shown us. Even this worship of 
Tirthainkaras arose out of the esirencies of social and religious 
existence and survival and possibly as a psychological necessity. 
We find a few temples of Gandhiji tcdiy; perhaps* there would 
be many more. The Buddha lias keen deified. 

Apart from the won;h ip of TlrthakaraSi we find a pantheon 
of gods who are worshipped and from whom favours are sought* 
The Ctrlt of the Yaksini worship and of other attendant gods may 
be cited as examples, This type of worship h often attended by 
the occult practices and the tsntric anti maiitric ceremonialism. 
Dr, P. B. Dcsni shofrs that in Tamijnad Yaksini was allotted an 
independent status nnd raised to a superior positibn which was 
almost equal to that of the Jina, Tn some instances the worship 
of Yaksini appears to have superceded even thrst of J in a. 1 Fadtni- 
vat!, Yaksini of ParjfranStha* has been elevated to the status of a 
superior deity with all the ceremonial worship* in Pon.b iceapijra 
in Mysore area. These forms of worship must have arisen out 
of the contact with other competing faiths and with the purpose 
of popularising the Jaina faith in the context of the social and 
religious competin-: r. The cult oi Jvallum]ini with its Tantrfc 
accompaniments may be mentioned as another example of this 
form of worship. The promulgator of this cult was* perhaps* 
Hejadrya of Potmur- According to tie prevailing beilei at that 
time* ma$tery over spells or Mantravicha was considered as a 
qualification for superiority. The Jaina Acaryas ciiincd to he 
master M antral dins. 1 Jainism lisd to compete with die other 
Hindu creeds. Yaksi form of worship must have b±en introduced 

!. Deeai iF. B,) .■y«fVi#jpa in South Jndia p. "Z. 

2. Ibid, p. 74. 
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jn order to attract the common men towards Jainism, by appeal in* 
to the popular forms of worslrip. ' 

JlT^ru T h hi r ° f WOrs!Up are foreign to the Jain* 
Ii!e ^ onotformai1 organic and constituent features 
of the Jama worship. These tendencies have been absorbed and 
assimilated, in the struggle for existence and survival We may* 
here, refer to the inconceivable changes the Buddhist forms of 
worship have undergone in the various countries of die world, 
like the lantnc forms of worship in Tibetan famaisim 


We have stiJJ some gods in Jiina cosmogony. They are the 
devas, the pods living in heavens like the Lbavanuvasi, \'vanla» 
raviisj , Jyotisb, and Kalpavasb But they area part of the 
bamsara and not reaUy gods in the sense of superior divine 
beings. They are just more fortunate beings than men because 
of their accumulated good Kama. They enjoy better empirical 
existence than men. But we, humans, can pride ourselves in that 
the gods in these worlds cannot reach ntohsa unless they are 
reborn as human beings. They are not objects of worship, It 
is, therefore, r-ecessary for us to know the true nature of man 

and his place in society in which he lives, moves aid has hh 

being. 


Nath a f of 

3. Dignity and freedom of the human individual has been a 
common principle for all philosophies and faiths, except perhaps 
for Nretasdse* Man emphasised the potentiality of man by 
denying God Kant exhorted us to treat every human individual 
»* an end m himself and never as a means. Democracies are breed 
on the equality and dignity of every human individual. j n the 
Mahabhdrata we are told that thesis nothing higher than man ■ 
Aocordtng to the jairn*. the individual soul, ln its form 
» itself divine, and man can attain divinity by his own eilorts 
2. In India, the aim of philosophy was alma vtdy^ dtmdnam 
nddht was the cardinal injunction of the L>nisjds. Yaiftva valkva 
eiplama that al| worldly objects are of no value apart from the 


L tii manutAi irtt\kaiara^ hi himtit. 
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*if-‘ Today we have a new Humanism where we are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of mm in this world. PhiJo^ 
*ophkalinterest hasshifted from nature to God and from God 
t« man, Even the claim of absolute value for science is being 
questioned, Man and his vAues are primary* their primacy has 
to be acknowledged by any philosophy, 1 

iliiit with all these philosophical interests, the real nature of 
man has been eluding us. Attempts have been made to know him. 
But there has not been an agreed conception of m % a easily to be 
understood and accepted by the common man. 

Hiere were philosophers like Protagoras who reduced man to 
mere sensations. Tbs Tkeaetetus describes the Sophist concep¬ 
tion of the individual as a complex of changes interacting with 
other force* and seeking to satisfy the desires. 5 In English 
empiricism i II a me denied everything including the human soul, 
except impressions and ideas. The Human tendency was recently 
revived by the dam bridge philosophers who brought philosophy., 
to the brink of extinction. Perennial problems of philosophy 
including the conceptions of soul were dismissed as non-sense^ Like 
the men chained against the walls of the cave in The Republic 
the empiricists refused » see beyond what the/ would like to 
affirm, In ancient Indian thought, Carvilkas led us to similar 
conclusions. It is said that the Buddhists denied a permanent 
touL The Buddha was silent about the metaphysical problems. 
His disciples analysed soul, as an aggregate of matter, feelings 
and sensations. Man is a psychological personality, and when it is 
analysed away Sanya is realised. 

However, soul of man has emerged as a permanent and eter¬ 
nal principle imperishable in nature. Socrates Plato and Arb- 
ttrtle accepted soul as a pure eternal and imperishable principle, 
Plato talked of the immortality of the soul. In India, the outlook 
in the Rgveda is empirical. The gods were invoked to give cows 
and prosperity in this world. The idea of a permanent soul has 

1. Bfha tip* 2AM. 

2. B.ADflftKRlsnHAN ^.nd Bijtl I fiM Concept of Alan. iTtf^ductjoa. 

p. 

3. Plato ■ Thartetui t p. 132. 
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yet to be evolved. In the Upan^suis tie Conception of a permafiL 
ent ao-nl Cained prerfomirjsrrt In the Dip lef t e fceiwten Prajapati 
and India we get a progressive fVvelopDr.eTtt of tie deflation of 
tbe&oulin four stafes - as \) bcdPy t ii) empirical* ifi) transcend¬ 
ental and iv> the pbrolute 1 The rest step was to identify the 
self with the Absolute. As Rpdhakrishnan gays, may not 

understand the truth of tl e saying "thet thou art 1 ut fcctn nri, 
bat tut does not give uaa su flic'em right to deny it, 1 

The idea of the stiff has been a fundamental conception in 
Jaina phiJ >sophy. The existence of the eon! is a presupposition. 
Tkt soul is described from the phenomenal and the nolm.enal 
points of view- All things in ibis world are divided into Jiving 
and non-living, From ti c phenomenal point of view, the soul is 
described as possessing empiric?! qualities. It is possessed of 
four It is the lord, the deer, and the tnjoyer of the 

friur of Karma. As a putter considers himself a maker and 
enjoyer of the day pot, sc lie mui dri.e sod is ihe doer of things 
and the enjoyer oi the fmils of Karma. From the noun ensl 
point of view, soul is pure and perfect It : s pure con sc ion sues a. 
It is unbound, no touched and not other than itself, Ainu is the 
Jwa bound by matter and it EESuiv.es gross physical body. 

Through the operation of Karma thesquj pets entangled in the 
wheel of Samsara, Wien it is en bedkd, it is affected by the 
environment - physical serial and spiritin'! in [afferent way a. 
Then it identifies itself with the various furctkrns of the bodily 
■mu Social environment. William Jamea distinguishes between the 
self aa known or the me* the empiricalego= and the self s blower 
or the j. On the same bssis, distircticn betvten the states of the 
soul as Rahirgtman. Antaratman and Paramatman Ims been 
made, 

j. Apart fiom tl.e real nature of rr an it would be necessary 
to know him as an individual in bus physical red sccisl envjou 
menu As an empirical individual man lives in this life and is 
influenced by the invironinent. To some extent he _is a product 
of t he envi ronment, at the same time sloping the other selves. 

K Chatt+tfpiM II i-12. 

2 t RADHArniHbMU W) : Indian Phikiipk), Vol. I. p, V.Q. 
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Man cannot be ^mtd from nature. He is a rar t and pared 
oi the interacting fofce« nature. Jn tljg serif, indivdual men 
the heaven burn prophets are products if envire ament 
and socialher jtage, They also contribute tn the development 

of the social life. This universe is a vale of sod makii.g'. There 
is a cosmic purpose in the incessant strug^eof the individuals in 
thb world. The pur ooscp as translated in human eflorts, is the 
perfection of men, 

V\c hjive seejit-rst for the attainment of this end we need not 
de f i end on higher editv cuke i Qo d E fforts of i ndi v idua ] m en ? re 
mote important than the forces that wk outside man. This 
brings us to the problem of the human lie.Is. 

4- As a social being* development tJ f man depends on the 
ends that he phees before himself and the means i sed for the 
attainment lor tli sgcenis. i"he Greeks* as aho the Vedic Aryans, 
vi'eie full of ae if for life ind its beauties. The consummation of 
life s end was lo pc L feet me* Truth, bemty and roouiea were 

highest hmn n vd :cs, Subjectivism of Frotagorus would have 
leo him It) ethic iielitiyi^m. Whit is gooi for one man may oot 
be the same &o* t:.c other. But l*r otago ras was a teacher of virtue* 
and was flc« + n-d ss i wise man. btiil the earlier Sophists e *- 
prested nihilistic v-ews. Fol.ig, a disci r Ie of Gorges, admired 
political power in a tyrant, though evU X may be. Thrasymachus 
Slice fed Hi con veutbual justice as mere obedience tv the wishes of 
those in power. The tyrant is the kip r iest man. 1 so was the 
philosopher -Yebesche fascinated by power. He pitched the 
philosophy of power. There were others, like Aristi pus, who 
aimed at t teiSiutu as she highest end in die. i Measure waa to be 
sought by the Larval mancient Indian thought Greatest hap^ 
pineas of the greuieat number was a modi! ed verson 0 J dug end. 

However from pleasure to virtue is a long way, Socratic 
formula that v U tue is know k dgt exp r eased the b .s.c insi; h L i;L :_ 0 
die synthesis of theory and practice* lliito mei bored foureardinal 
vn tues f temperance, courage, justice and whdoni, Arigtotfe 
distinguished virtues mto the practical and the inlej]ectu.il 
Botii are necessary for tuc development of man, 


1. Pla'L'O I HtpuMic 34c^ii.' 1 , 4J„ 
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In ancient Indian tLougldi four cardinal human vsli eg haye 
been mentioned, Artha, Kama , Dkarma and are to be 

realised by man. They represent a hierarchy of human val'jea,. 
The ultimate idea! is Moksa- It is freedom from the binds of life, 
Mokss as a release from the wheel of Esih&ara and in. its positive 
aspect ss ontn r 'ss with the Highest was becoming gradually clear in 
the Ijpanisads. The state of perfection need not he attained 
only after shedding off this bodily exister-L-c. It is possible to 
attain such a state in this life onh, The conception of Jivanmukti 
has played an important part in the [ancient thought, £aihkara 
admits the possibility of Kramsmukth Apart from the highest 
ideal of mofcpa, other ideals are to be progressively realised at 
various levels of life* Cver emphasis of ore ideal iaIII lead toja 
partial development of civfllzfftion, AU ihe values are true and need 
each other. 1 his is the synoptic point of view. 

5. In this ace of scientific development, we are giving exclu¬ 
sive emphasis on the material ends of life* Artka and, Kiima have 
become important* Exclusive importance on one or die other of 
the human values is likely to Je?d lo a partial development of 
human personality. We may either go the way of mechanising the 
human or divinising the man. Western civilisation hss advanced 
in scientific development through the democracy oi intellect. Life 
in India has gone the way of overspiritualising the humane and we 
lost foot ng on earth- It is true that the ideal o life is -Vloksa* but 
it is also true that few of US can attain it in this life. We have, 
therefore, to reorientate our moral concepts so as to lead us to 
perfection through tl e progressive r t libation of the Ideal of eman¬ 
cipation in the context of human life and limitations. 

We have sfen the Jainas have given gradations uf moral prac¬ 
tice for the realisation of the end of perfection. There ru two 
levels of ethical codes- i) one for the layman {iravaha dhntma J and 
iij the other for the spiritually advanced who have given up the 
attachment of baihsaia. jt [s the muni-dkarma- The moral 
practice for them is more rigorous than for the common man, Jt 
would he worth analysing these gradations of moral life in the enn- 
ext of the moral structure of present day society. 
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I think tt would be possible to work out a synthesis of 
J the way of all flesh and soirit * and find out a proper phce for 
man in this universe, We can. only say that with the advancemoit 
of science and technology for the sake of man, in Ertir struggle to 
find out man we hate lost him, 

f. And to find out man we have to reassert the ideal of 
spiritual perfection without in any way disparaging the aims 
of ejoLoiricaJ life- This is the Anekint-i attitude. All have aimed 
at Moksa, but few have attained it. Vet it is imperative on the. 
part of ns, humans, to know the re.il nature of the highest per¬ 
fection as presented, in the ideal of Moksa, 

IIL Mq 1 £$a as an IriHAh 1 The idea of release of the soul 
f rum the wheel of Sathslra was common in Indian plnbsophv 
except with the Carvaka, Philosophy was not merely an acade¬ 
mic pursuit bit it had a practical aim of the attainment of Moksa. 
The ancient Indians lit not stop at the discovery of truth fcrjt 
strove to resize it in their own experiences. They foil awed up 
tattvajndna by strenuous efforts to attain Mnk?a or liberation. 7 

But the conception of Moksa was not in the spirit of the Vedtc 
Aryans, as they were profoundly interested in the happiness in 
this life. 'IVe Rg.-'zda ^ a mbit a largely present?: the invocation 
of the gods for the promo! ion of happiness in this- life. Aware¬ 
ness of emancipation as such is oot present in the earliest recorded 
expressions in the Veias. Moksa as a release from the wheel of 
.yaihsiira and its positive aspect 25 oneness with the Highest, was be¬ 
coming gradually cbar in the Upanisadaa. In the Chhandogy#. 
Upaw$ad t it is still not dear, 'ihc Brhuddranyaka Upunhad 
describes the release as freedom from death day or night of 
waring and waning of the moon. 1 hi the later Upantfads 
Tike the ftfaitrayapt w* find new ideas ‘jolting against old 
ones.", 3 

it is therefore possible to say that the conception of rnok*a 
or release from the bonds of empirical life is primarily pro Aryan* 


1. J-UfUVAHJflA i Outline ■/ /"n^Jian FkUatQphy* IS. 

2* Hf hiidiira ftv> : k<z Up a a tfadi r 111. i. 3. 
j. Lnc^eltfpfdia o' atid tithict, Vol. 8. p. 77 d, 
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It was prevalent In India before the Aryans settled here. Indian 
philoso hy is_ the synthesis of two currents of thought - the Aryan 
and the pre Aryan, 1 he Jaina and the Buddhist thoughts were 
origins! and p re -Aryan, They were assimilated in the subsequent 
Hind'J philosophy through the Upanisads. The Dravidian 
contribution to the development of Indian philosophy was no less 
important The iniluence of forest life, the emergence of female 
gods and the conception of Avalara were largely due to the Dra vi¬ 
dian influence. 1 And so was the conception of Moksa brought 
from die pre-Aryan th^u^ht qnd developed in the Upanisads and 
subsequent philosophy. 

Jaina region is very ancient and 'pre, Aryan. It preTatbJ 
ctco before i ar£va and Vardhamana, tta List two Tlrtliskaras. 
The Yajurteda mentions Ksabhs, Ajata and Amtanemi at 
Tirthakaras. jainism reflects the cosmology and anthropology of 
a much older pre-Aryan upj er class of North-Eastern India.* 
Jacobi has traced jainism to early primitive current :o[ metaphy 
sics I speculation. 1 

.2. Fora jaina. the highest ideal is Motsa, freedom from 
the wheel of sihsara. It is to be attained through right intui¬ 
tion* ri jit knowledge slid right conduct, 4 

Due to the acuity, tie soul gets entangled in tie wheel of 
Samsdra, I his process of entangiement is beginningless but haa 
an end. The soul . eta entangled m ll.es Sim s ra and embodied 
through the opera lion of ka rins. It;; ets various f orm s d lc to the 
materially caused conditions { upMhi J. and is involved in the 
cycle uf birth and death. 

But the Jainss believe in the inherent capacity of the soul for 
seff-rcalization. The deliverance of the soul from this wheel of 
Sams a ra is possible by voluntary efforts on the part of the in- 
diviri iala. The veil of Karma has to be removed. T] is is ptm- 
sible when thu individual soul makes efforts to slop the influx of 

1. UUtory a* PHlmoph} {Ea*rtmj ; edt. Ralph AMUSHNjAN, Ch. I. 

2. ZimmEK |,M. ( : Pkiiaiophm vf Indui. Vol, I. p. 2H7.. 

3. Jac -:-i tHcnintm) : Sivdit 1 in jeiniim. 

4 . 1 , 1 . 
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Karma by satftv&Ta and remove the accumulated Karma by 
Nirjata, Wi en -IS the obstac es are removed the soul becomes pure 
and perfect and free from the wheel baibsSra. being free, with 
its upward motion, it attains liberation or Muksa, 

However, the journey of thu soul to freedom is long and 
arduous, because the remcralof Karma involves a long moral and 
a pi ritual disci [ line. ILe journey Las to be through fourteen 
stage* of self-realization called GunastJu na* The soul lias gradu¬ 
ally to remove the five conditions of bondage - mithyatva ( perver¬ 
sity), or ir.tH (hek oi control) ptumdda (spiritual inertia), ka f ay* 
(passion) and triyogn (threefold activity ol body* speech and 
mind). In t ie highest stage of spiritual re diction, [he soul retches 
tlxC stage of perfection and omniscience. f his is the consummation 
of the struggle' 

Radhskrishn^n &avs that it b not possible to give a positive 
description of the liberated soul. The state of perfection is passi¬ 
vely described as freedom from action and desires, a stage of utter 

and absolute quiescence 1 Jt is 3 state of unaffected peace since 
energy of p ast Karma is extinguished In this state, the soul is 
1 itself f and no oilier. It is the perfect [ heraiitn. Zimmer sats 
that, after its pilgrimage of innumerable existence in the various 
inferior stratifications, the It c monad rises to the cranial zone of 
the microscopic being, purged of the weight of the subtle Karmic 
particles that formerly held it down. Notl in£ can happen to it 
any more, for it has put aside the traits of ignorance, those heavy 
vedsof individuality that are ti e 1 mu 1 adrv caores cf biogra¬ 
phical events. ' In the higher stage of perfection, the individuality, 
the niasks, the formal ' personal features are distilled away. 
■Sterilized of colouring, favour «od weight, the sublime crystals 
now are absolutely pure- like the drops of rabi that, descend from a 
clear sk>, tasteless and emasculate . 1 

This state is me l iddha state- The liberated soul has no 
empirical adjuncts. It ia neither long nor small, nor black nor 

1„ W>n 5 lAKW]Brm*N iS ) : [ndian Phiiosopkyt Vo/* I, p* 333, 

2 m ZlkTriVtt Philosophic) of Indio, p. 
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bJue ' nor Ktter nor pungent. It j H without body and without 
rebirth, He perceives *nd he knows all. 'lliere 'is no analogy 
trj describe '-tie condition of the liberated soul. It is Lifficoh to 
give a positive description of the freed Sol j. I t is the state j n 
^hacb there is freedom from action and desire, a state of rest, a 
passiontas maffabfe peace. However in terms of positive descrip- 
tion t we are told that the liberated state has infinite conscious- 
Eicss r pure understanding, absolute freedom end eternal buss/ 
It lives in this state of eternity. The freed soul has beginning but 
iio en- t w it ^ the soljJ in the Sarhs^ra has no beginning but an end 
o * at state in its freedom. From the noumenaJ point of view the 
freed soul is the absolutely unconditioned . 1 It is beyond tke 
causality. J 

Jt IS dlffiajIc to. give g dear and graphic description of the 
liberated soul as language is afl inadequate instrument for such 
description. Attempts ImYe, therefore, been made in various 
ways to present a picture of die state of Moira* in different sys¬ 
tems in ndian philosophy. Toe Buddhist have bsen r inclined to 
me a negative description aft the extinction of every trace of 
individuality. It is a state of nothingness, Butt some Buddhists 
have repudiated the negative conception of the liberated state, 
Nirvana, The Midhyamikas consider this stage as inexpressible. 
Nirvana is not an end i bhdva ) or abhava { none$ft ). It is abandon 
of all sutii considerations of the real. The Midhyamika 
conception of Nirvana comes very dose to die Advaita notion of 
mukti as Brahmanbhilva. Nirvana is the transcendent life of the 
spirit , 1 ^ ButMoksa* according to the Advaita, is t? L e absolutely 
unconditioned and is characterised by infinite bliss. But for 
Madhyamiksi, Nirvaha is inexpressible and cannot be identified 
with the Good or Bliss, According to the Naivayikas, Mok§a is a 
state of pure existence to which a lifted soul attains and is 
compared to a dreamless sleep. The critic feels that the Moksa 
of the NaiySyikm is a word without meaning Sleep without dream 

1 S. B. E. uii. t>. 54. 

2, f*antdstik4¥Mdr7* 3S. 

J. T-biti, p. 17&. 

i Dr pry vi p m jr nha, 3tl>. 

^ Mu BVt tT. R. V.) ; The Cmtral Philm^phy of livddkiim. p. i|j. 
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is a state of torpormay-as veil say that a stone is «i- 

joying supreme felicity in a sound sleep without distorting 
d ream s. h For tf e Sa rhkhya * salvadm is p b enomfiial as bond age 
does not belong to the Purus*. When Furusa is free from the 
defilement of Irakrti, it passes beyond the bondage of the Gutia* 
and shines forth in its pure intelligence. There is no bliss nor 
happiness m the state of Mtiktias all feeling belongs to Pr^rti- 
jaimini and Sahara did not face die problem of ultimate release. 
For Prabhakara, Mofcsa is a state in which there is absolute cessa¬ 
tion of all di earns. Itisa simple natural form of the soul. 
Kumarila states that it is a state of Atman in itself free from all 
pain. Some refer it as a bliss of A tmam For Samkara Mok$a is a 
state of direct realization of something which existed from 
eternity. When the limitations are removed the sou lift liberated. 
It is the state of absolute peace and eternal bliss. When Avidya 
vanishes, the true soul stands self-reeled, free from the impuri- 
tie?! as the star shine? in a cloudless night.* The nature of the 
Iiberated soul is & state of oneness with Brahman. Motsa 3 i? des¬ 
cribed negatively, as the slate of freedom where there is neither 
dav nnr night, where the stream of time has stopped and where 
the sun and the stars are no longer seen -* 

The sfete af perfection of Mofcsa need not be attained only after 
shedding off this bodily existence. It ift nossibJe to attain such a 
state in this life only. The conception of Jlv&nmukta has, there¬ 
fore, played an important part in the ancient thought- Samkara 
admits the possibility krumamlthti t gradual liberation )< He says 
t^at the meditation of ‘Om 1 lesds one to the Brahma taka wl^xe one 
gradually attains perfect knowledge* He also admita + the possi¬ 
bility of'perfection and freedom from pain even in this life. As 
the \ otter’s wheel continues for a time to revolve even after the 
vessel baa been completed, so also life continues even after Jibera- 

1, H^Eti^KFniHNflih" ij.1 Indian Phittnophy , Vfll. 11. Ph 

2, Samk&ra's Bhafya t I.T* n n <l 1. 3.U>, 

3, Ibid. l,M9* 

4 h Jr>id.l39. 

i, Ib’d, U'>; 2.13. 
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tion for some tone. J n this stage the perfect befog does not acquire 
new Karina. The Buddhists have also made a distinction between 
upaaktiwniTVfya and imupmiitsa^ina** The former 

comes nearer to the conception of Jlvanmukti. Sbulprlv He dh. 
tinctton corresponds to nitiHxa and pariniivrna. In t| e state 
oi upadhtitsa-fnTv*^ there ia the total cessation of ignore 
and of passions, though the b% and the mind continue to fun- 
ction bjt mthout fissions. 1 This state correa oods to the Jtvsn- 
m'Kti of S^suhya and the Vedanta. The Buddha after his enligh¬ 
tenment .s a representative example. The MahayaftUis added one 

° ( Ninra " a 111 A P**litthUQ mrvtina, the stare of 
ibdhisattva who does not accept the final ideas* abhou-h 
be is entitle^ far it. He decides to serve humanity out of 

compassion. 


According to the Jainas T m the thirteenth stage of GumsihSiA 
2! fed all the passion# and the four types of f.bati 

are destroyed, One \ 5 free from the bonda-e of miihyftva 
pTamadu and passions. However, it is not fiee from yora en d 
empiric:,! activity and is still not free from Cm balled exigence ns 
the four types of Honouring Karma, like V( do tt y. which pro- 
duces feeiingj fi yt4 which determines the span of Jlfe* nd^a deter* 
mining the phys tG al structure and the gotta responsible for nR e s 

status m hie are still operating. One -is nor free f r0ra bodilv 
cmtence f because the dyu karma is still to be exhausted But 
there is no influx of karma. In this stage we find omniscient 
^ ln f like the r^talairsB, the Sfradhatas and the SamSnya- 
fcevaJins. i-hey attain the enlightenment, but 5 - N Jive in this 

world, preaching the truth that they have seen. This sti.ee may 
he compared hi the Jiv a nmukti described by the samkhv* and 
systems of' thought. It is iike the upddh^mrvdn* 
of the Buddlifets, It m£y aim be likened to the apratis thtia- 
ruricna of the MakiSyamsts. Such a perfect being may appear to 
be active in this worjj in many ways, yet* a: root, he is inactive. 
He ishte a man assisting a magician in a magical show, knmvW 
th'it all that is shown 3 s merely an illusion of the senses. He j s 
unatre c ted by al l that l ap, ws.* When Gwoirt*. the Buddha. 

1. Mddhya.j,ika tCrmkd t y?fi t p. ? 1 9. 

2 . V*iiafitas-iT 9 w jLg. 
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attained calighi&ajntnti panted his enlightenment not to be 
known to others But ftrahqaft inspired the Buddha to be the 
teacher of mankind. This ia the st^pe of kevalin or jivttn 

mubta, 3b did the Tlrthakaras, Ganadbi t as s'nd Ef rrf nya-htvaJins 
preach the sublime knowledge to the people of this world. Zimmer 
compares this attitude of the Kevalins to tl e function of a lamp* 
Just as the lamp lights tl e room and still remains Unconcerned 
with lie what is pning on in the rodm. so tie self enacts the role 
of k li'htir/* the phenomenal expersonality solely for the mainten¬ 
ance of ti<e bod Vi not for pursuit of any good* any gratification of 
the sense nor any kindly go ji 1 . 

In t] .e four tee nt h sta !“e of Gu na&fh 8 n a Fled A\ o£s-K era J i t 
the self hns attained peaceful perfection. The influx of Karma is 
completelv stopped Snd, the self ifi freed from ?ll Karmic dust. 1 
This stale h. sts only for a period of tin e required to pronounce 
five sv|l : bles. At the end of this period the soul attains disCm* 
bodied 1 ber 3 tier. Tcirg r.ov, free, with its upward motion the 
son 1 attains the liberation or Moksa. 

The liberated souls live in perfect peace end purity ia 
jt Jdfl^tfwhicbistheabodeoftirf omniscient &ouls. Tn the 
Tifayownnatti we pet thp descript son of tie sirfiffutsttfi, which is 
also called the mohtastfidtia or ninanasthUr,a. These freed souls 
enjov 4 - kind of interpenetrating existence on account of their 
oneness of status. 1 Their sold substance has a special power by 
which an infinity of sOufe could exist without mutual exclusion, 
The identity of the savyd is determined by the Jiving rhythm 
retaining the form of the hist physical life and by the know led ye 
of the pn&t. a The conception of the liberated soul and the 
abode of the souls in siddhaiila where they live with all 
their inrfrriidnaHty* is a logical possibility and psycho! gcahy 
significant. 

fipiPOCTJE 1* We may not attain Mbksa; we Jo not 
need to. Wecin still keep the ideal of perfection before us and 

U ZlMWEn (HI** Phite»''p hiei o r SnMa t p„' + 

2 „ Gornma^tdra - fit'fk'inda, 
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look to the perfect souls, as idt-afe to guide its, like the kindly light 
m this life. 

3- Struggle for perfection is a necessary factor in life.-Sorrow 
and imperfection are a flavour to the s-isce. Ihey are necessary 
for onward journey in the spiritual struggle. The e Torts for self- 
realization will have meaning only when this world become a v^le 
of the soul making, and the life a real fight in which something is 
eternally gained, 1 Life ia to be considered as a struggle towards 
perfection, and not merely an amusing pantomime of infallible 
marionettes, We should Tealisse that*man is not complete, he is 
jet to be in what he is* he is sm^JJ. He is hungering for some¬ 
thing which is more than what he can get. In this struggle 
for perfection man need not depend on Cod or any superior 
being for favours, for He “rolls as impotently as you or I \ 
Man has to depend on his own self-effort. Ihe Jaina attitude is 
melioristic* 

3- The synoptic view is the very foundation of Jaina out-look. 
A Jama Idioms s* tne soul from the noum.enaJ and the phgooincnfll 
points of view. It is simple, perfect, eternal from the noumenai 
point of view, bat not eternal from the empirics 1 point of view. 
Space is incorporeal and formless; yet divisible, and its divisibi¬ 
lity is a spontaneous feature. Reality is complex like a many 
coloured dome and can be predicated from many points of view. 
In the anal) sis of knowledge Jaina& admit Joels of experience. 
Sense experience is empirical in nature ard content ^r.a cannot 
yield the noumenai reality, although the phenomena can be appre¬ 
hended by it- Super?.ensuous fttperiercc mcfcdirg omniscience 
in direct and gives a synoptic picture of noumenai and tie pheno¬ 
menal worlds. Drayya,harms and Ite thaVa-karina are two aspects 
of the after effects of our action. Above ; 3 J] in their analysis of 
the way of life Jainas have emphasised the synoptic nutbofc by 
introducing the gradations of moral codes as muni-dharma and 
srdvaka-dharttia. This distinction is unique in Indian thought and 
it substantially ct>DtriljJtes to the understanding of human nature 
and its capabilities for the attainment of perfection. r ihe analysis 
in this sense i& psychologically important. Jainas hare neither 

1. WtLLTjiii JiMES : Thw Will to Bftifur M HW | p, fl. 
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denied the reality rt empirical world nor have they given exclusive 
emphasis on this world and; mir life. In understanding life and 
experience we have to see everything with reference to its ij sub- 
stance {dT&vya) t ii) nature {tupo}^ iii} place [deia] and iv) time 
ikdta). What is true of a thing jn specific conditions at a speci¬ 
fic time may not be true if it were in a different context* and to 
ignore this is to commit the fallacy of he e-say. This is the 
spirit of Auchanta, 31 expresses a catholic outlook* the spirit 
of intellectual non-violence. 

The conditions of society in the present-day world demand 
that we adopt such a catholic outlook or else we perish. We are 
in the midst of a life where hatred, injustice and intolerance 
reign supreme, A new orientation of values would be necessary 
for us to destroy the inverted values and then ‘rebuild to our 
heart's desire', Wtiat we need today is loye and sympathy and 
mot prejudice and pomp. We need understanding and a sense of 
fellowship between the peoples of the world. And Anekanta would 
Site us a ' Wdtanschaung ’ and a scientific interpretation of 
things. Wc will then learn to love our neighbours as ourselves. 
“And we can still cherish the hope when power becomes ashamed 
to occupy its throne' 1 and, * when the morning comes clean¬ 
sing the bloo 1 'tamed steps of the nation ", T we shall be 
called Upon to bung the spirit of Anekanta to sweeten the puritr 
af human destiny. 


1. Tagaib f iVfltiBnaijjw- 
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